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THE appearance of Mr. Pridden’s careful compilations from the 
many books of travels and various parliamentary papers in which the 
rise and progress of our Australian Colonies is delineated, enables us 
to open up the subject of Emigration, especially as connected with 
those settlements, and to bring down the information on the sub- 
ject toa much later date than it was in Mr, Pridden’s power to effect. 
And we do this the more readily in a periodical which chiefly cireu- 
lates among the clergy, from the certain knowledge that they, by 
their advice and encouragement, can do far more than Poor-law or 
Emigration Commissioners, to overcome the opposition to Emigra- 
tion so prevalent among our poorer classes, and to set in a right and 
proper view, without concealment or exaggeration, the real case of the 
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effects of Emigration, on the Colonies, the Emigrant, and,the Mother- 
country. 

Had Mr. Malthus been correct'in his theory of population, by 
this time the people of this country must have been making their 
daily meals on one another, not indeed metaphorically, but physically. 
Still it is evident that there was a truth in the professor’s theory. In 
such a country as our own, production and employment cannot keep 
pace with population. ‘There is a far narrower limit to the increase 
of production, and to the demand for labour, than to the progress of 
population. The experience of every one amongst us, whether in 
professions or in trade, compels us to admit that the cry is not for 
workmen, but for employment, and that with all our new methods of 
increasing supply and fostering demand, we are carrying on a con- 
stant struggle, one with another, for the bread we live upon. This 
want of employment is the source of all our political troubles—the 
prepared tinder which requires but the spark of the agitator to kindle 
it into flame. Give all the weight you can to political chicanery, to 
local or even political grievances, and you would fail in exciting the lower 
classes, did not want of employment and of food predispose them to 
discontent and violence. And this want of employment is not con- 
fined to manufacturing, or what are admitted to be over-peopled 
districts ; it is all but universal. It was but a month since, that we 
were present at the Quarter Sessions of a purely agricultural county. 
The harvest had been abundant, the demand for workmen less re- 
stricted than in previous years, through the absence of the Irish 
reapers; and yet, with all these advantages, the calendar of prisoners 
was double what it usually is at that time of year, and was confined 
almost entirely to offences against property, where all that the 
prisoner could say in his defence was, ‘I had no work, and I am 
starving.” For this state of things—a state daily and hourly increas- 
ing in distress—some remedy must be found; some remedy other 
than either poor-law relief, christian education, or judicial punish- 
ment. Parochial charity is a great, but a dangerous, remedy; let us 
do everything we can before we convert the free labourer into a 
pauper. Education—christian education-—is a great boon; but it is 
ill talking to a starving man. It is very easy for us, with little 
to want for; with many a comfort, with many a luxury; to say to 
the poor man, ‘* Thou shalt not steal ;” but when cold poverty sits 
by the colder hearth ; and hunger, with all its pangs and all its temp- 
tations, is the poor man’s constant companion: oh! then, temptation 
assumes its most alluring form; and the poor man measures the 
enormity of his crime by the intensity of his distress. As for judicial 
punishment, what is it but a necessary evil? We must endeavour 
to provide employment for those who will work. 

Seeing, then, that within our own shores we cannot reasonably hope 
to provide for the due employment of our rapidly-increasing popu- 
lation, we must assist them in seeking, in other climes, that suste- 
nance which we cannot afford them here. You must assist them by 
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every means in your power, in seeking employment in other lands. 
At the same time, bear in mind the benefits that must result to you 
who are left behind, and so regulate your assistance as to induce the 
emigrant to seek that country whence the greatest benefit is likely to 
accrue to you in return. Encourage colonial, rather than foreign 
emigration. The labour, the capital, the skill, which you export in 
the form of emigrants, returns to the mother-country in the form of 
increased demand for her productions ; and the labourer who, had 
he remained a poor man here, would, in all probability, have been a 
continued expense to the country, when removed to the colony 
becomes a contributor, by his consumption of British production, to 
the wealth of his old country. But, to ensure this result, the emi- 
grant must be an industrious and good workman, not the refuse of 
society, too often regarded by people as the fit objects for emigration. 

“*The majority,’ says a late writer on Colonial Emigration, ‘who cry out 
for emigration as a panacea for our present distressed population, are too apt 
to regard it as a means for purifying the mother-country, and not as the 
best method for extending the demand for her produce, and thereby relieving 
her labouring classes, by establishing in more advantageous climes an in- 
dustrious — linked to us by the closest ties, who may raise what we 
require and take from us more produce, on the supplying of which so much 
of our prosperity depends. Doubtless, it is a great temporary benefit to re- 
lieve a particular district from the presence of the idle and the wicked. 
But it is a permanent good to create a demand for that produce, on the 
production of which the industrious live, whilst you permanently injure your- 
self, by preventing your colony, in consequence of the refuse population 
poured into it,! from ever compensating you for the capital expended in thus 
removing, by wholesale, your dangerous classes. It is equally injurious to the 
colony, through the mother-country, to drain the latter of all her industrious 
population, as it would be to the mother-country, through the colony, to 
export from the former none but the idle and wicked portion of her popu- 
lation. An emigration of labourers without capitalists toemploy them, is equally 
fruitless as an emigration of capitalists without labourers to turn their capital 
to profit.’ ” 


Since the year 1825, we have poured above a million of people 
into the United States, our American colonies, and those of Australia. 
Above sixty thousand, on an average, have annually emigrated from our 
country. Of these emigrants, a million have gone to America, for, 
until the establishment of the Bounty system in New South Wales, 
the emigrants to that colony were comparatively few.* The con- 
sequence of this has been, that Canada and New Brunswick, though 
neither of them as yet suffering from a redundant population, are 
still fully peopled, and wages and employment commensurate with 
the abundant supply they have received in the last eighteen years. 
There is still just sufficient demand for good workmen, to induce a 
(comparatively speaking) small body of superior workmen to emi- 
grate, but by no means that demand for average labourers that would 





* Within the last year, the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, with 
the very proper view of meeting the increasing demand for information respecting 
the British Colonies, and general emigration to them, as well as fur the purpose of 
furnishing information that can be depended on, and is not got up to favour this or 
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enable us to regard these Colonies as one of the means of re'ieving 
our over numerous population. 

The other great labour-market is in a far worse state. The United 
States are overstocked with good labour; and can we wonder at it ? 
In eighteen years, 504,944 persons have been sent from the United 
Kingdom to the States. For the last few years the unhealthy state 
of American commerce has produced a general stagnation throughout 
the country; confidence seems gene, and public works have long since 
come to a stand-still. Sixty-three thousand, however, emigrated to 
the United States last year ; and what was their fate ? Before the year 
was out; more than 6,000 had passed over into Canada, in search of 
employment, more than nine thousand had re-embarked at the one 
port of New York for this country. And mark! it was not from 
caprice, or for idleness sake, that this extensive re-emigration took 
place. The replies of the Government Emigration Agents agree in 
assigning want of employment as the only reason. 

“ Lieut. Lean, London : I understand that the reason assigned by the general 
body of the emigrants, when questioned as to the cause of their return to this 
country, (whether they were agriculturists or mechanics,) was, that they 
could not obtain any employment in the United States. 

“ Lieut. Hodder, Dublin: From the only sources of information accessible 
to me, namely, persons variously engaged in, or connected with, emigration, 
and the individuals themselves who have returned, I have, on personal com- 
munication, ascertained that the following reasons are assigned for their 
return; and having travelled five or six hundred miles up the country, and 
after pursuing the route to Philadelphia, crossing the Alleghany Mountains 
to Pittsburgh, and beyond it, in search of employment, they have altogether 





that company, or this or that land speculation, have issued certain cheap pamphlets, 
called Colonization Circulars, replete with the latest government information, from 
the first of which the following Table of Emigration is derived:— 





| j 
North United ES | All other 





Years. | — States. | Colonies. | Places. Torat. 

1825 | 8,741 5,551 485 114 14,891 
1826 | 12,818 7,063 903 116 20,900 
1827 | 12,648 | 14,526 715 114 28,003 
1828 12,084 12,817 1,056 135 26,092 
1829 | 13,307 | 15,678 2,016 197 31,198 
1830 | 30,574 | 24,887 1,242 204 56,907 
1831 | 58,067 | 23,418 1,561 114 83,160 
1832 | 66,339 | 32,872 3,733 196 103,140 
1833 | 28,808 | 29,109 4,093 517 62,527 


1834 | 40,060 | 33,074 2,800 288 76,222 
1835 | 15,573 | 26,720 1,860 825 44,478 


1836 | 34,226 | 37,774 | 3,124 293 75,417 
1837 | 29,884 | 36,770 | 5,054 326 72,034 
1838 | 4,577 | 14,332 | 14,021 292 33,222 
1839 | 12,658 | 33,536 | 15,786 227 62,207 





1840 | 32,293 | 40,642 | 15,850 1,958 90,743 
1841 | 38,164 | 45,017 | 32,625 | 2,786 118,592 
1842 | 54,123 | 63,852 8,534 1,835 128,344 
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| 504,944 507,638 | 115,458 | 10,037 | 1,128,077 
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failed, and that no reasonable prospect of obtaining a livelihood presented 
itself, and that they attributed their failure to the following causes :—Ist. 
Cessation to the progress of all public works. 2ndly. A general stagnation 
of business. 3dly. A total want of confidence, which existed to such an 
extent, that it would appear the ordinary routine of life had come to a 
stand-still. 

“Lieut. Friend, Cork: In reply, I beg to state, that the ship ‘ Roscoe,’ 
from New York, bound to Liverpool, with returned emigrants, put into 
Cork harbour in want of water on the 2nd of October last, and landed 
about 100 persons in great distress, who stated that they had been unable 
to obtain employment in consequence of the general commercial depression 
in the United States. Two other vessels, the ‘ Henrietta,’ and ‘ Mary Anne,’ 
also landed about forty passengers under similar circumstances; some of whom 
had been induced to emigrate to the United States from the misrepresen- 
tations of friends there, which they found totally unfounded.* 

From such replies as these, which the Commissioners very properly 
make public, in order that the people may not be made the prey of 
designing puffers, it is evident that the United States can no longer 
assist us as a drain for the surplus of our population. The con- 
sequence is, that the quarter’s emigration to the States has fallen from 
about 5,000 to 3,000, and that to Canada to less than a thousand. 
Where, then, are we to look for our necessary outlet, but to our Austra- 
lian colonies? The West Indies, the Falkland Isles, the Cape, the 
Mauritius, all labour under the disadvantages of climate. But to 
compensate for this loss Australia becomes every day more able and 
more anxious to take from us our good surplus labour. Sydney, 
Port Phillip, Van Diemen’s Land, Western and Southern Australia, 
and the thriving colony of New Zealand, can one and all consume our 
surplus labour, can borrow our living capital, with the certainty of 
repaying it to us in an increased demand for those productions, by 
the making or raising of which our country exists. With the view of 
counteracting the effects which the late depression of business in New 
South Wales has undoubtedly had on the emigration to that country, 
we propose to enter, in some detail, into the rise, progress, and present 
prospects and demands of New South Wales and its dependencies 
and neighbouring Colonies. 

Until the rebellion of our American colonies compelled us to look 
abroad for some new spot whither the worst portion of our population 
might be sent, some new outlet for the convicts of the mother-country, 
the land of New Holland remained unnoticed since its first discovery 
by Cook in 1770. Sixteen years after the great Navigator's discovery, 
the government sent out the first convict colony to Botany Bay. 
A small fleet of eleven vessels carried between seven to eight hundred 


- convicts, the marines necessary to guard them, provisions for two 


years, and such tools and agricultural instruments as were deemed 
necessary for the foundation of the new colony. Including every 
person in the fleet, Captain Phillip, the first governor of the new 
colony, led little more than a thousand persons as its primary 
colonists. 





* Colonization Circular, No. I. p. 16. 
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“ Some live stock was obtained at the Cape of Good Hope, and plants and 
seeds, likely to be useful, were procured likewise at that place and Rio Janeiro. 
In eight months and a week the voyage was, with the Divine blessing, com- 
pleted; and after having sailed 5,021 leagues, and touched at both the 
American and African continents, they came to anchor on January the 20th, 
1788, within a few days’ sail of the antipodes of their native country, having 
had, upon the whole, a very healthy and prosperous voyage. Botany Bay did 
not offer much that was promising for a settlement, since it was mostly sur- 
rounded by poor land, and water was scarce. The governor accordingly went 
in person to examine the two neighbouring harbours of Port Jackson and 
Broken Bay, and upon drawing near to the entrance of the former, the coast 
looked as unpromising as elsewhere, and the natives on shore continued to 
shout ‘ Warra—warra’—‘ go away—go away.’ Captain Cook, passing by the 
heads of Port Jackson, thought there might be found shelter within for a boat; 
but Captain Phillip was agreeably surprised at finding one of the finest harbours 
in the world: and since the goodness of the soil and the supply of water 
appeared to be sufficient, it was resolved to fix the new settlement in one of 
the coves of this large and beautiful inlet. The spot chosen was near a run of 
fresh water, which stole silently through a very thick wood, the stillness of 
which was then for the first time interrupted by the rude sound of the labourer’s 
axe; and, fifty years after, so great a change had taken place here, that the 
lowest price of crown land was then 1,000/. an acre, and in eligible situations 
sometimes a great deal more.”—Pridden’s Australia, pp. 188, 189. 


The earliest efforts of the colonists were divided between clearing 
the ground for the first farm, and punishing the refractory ones 
among the convicts, who made the conduct of the neighbouring 
natives a constant excuse for depredations on the property of the 
colony. Within four months after their arrival, it was found neces- 
sary to resort to capital punishment, in the hopes of checking the 
violence of the worst among the convicts ; whilst the improvidence 
and recklessness with which they would ¢onsume their week’s rations 
on the day they were served out to them, and then beg, starve, or 
steal for the other six days, was, in a manner, checked by a more 
frequent delivery of rations. Can we now believe that between 
seven and eight hundred wretched beings were proposed to be sent 
to the other side of the globe, without a chance of receiving the 
consolations of religion? Yes, it was so. When the expedition 
was on the point of sailing; when governor, and guard, and sailors, 
and provisions were all ready, and the fleet prepared for its departure, 
the government had not thought of sending out a chaplain; not only 
not thought of so doing, but actually resisted for some time the 
strenuous appeal of one who deserves high meed of praise for his 
labours, Wilberforce; and only yielded at last when his appeal was 
aided by the interest of Porteus and Sir Joseph Bankes. ‘Then one 
chaplain was sent. Four years after, a chaplain came out with the 
New South Wales corps, and in 1794 a third clergyman was added 
to the colony, as a second chaplain from the home government.* | 





* At the same time (that the colony was planted by governor Phillip,) lieutenant 
King sailed from Port Jackson to Norfolk Island, to lay the foundations of a colony 
for the cultivation of New Zealand flax. No chaplain accompanied this subsidiary 
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For six years after the foundation of the colony, no church was 
provided for the people, and the service was performed in the open 
air, exposed alike to the wind, the rain, and the sun’s heat. Among 
such a population as the majority of the colonists consisted of, it is 
not to be wondered that, with so many disadvantages to contend 
with, the labours of the chaplain were far from successful, and_ his 
weekly congregation by no means numerous. In the year 1790, 
the chaplain, Mr. Johnson, complained to the government of the 
negligent attention to religious duties, and thereupon the authorities, 
instead of thinking of building a church, or lending some temporary 
erection for religious worship, ordered every convict who failed to 
attend service to be mulcted of a portion of his rations. Two years more 
elapsed, and then a church was built ; a humble wooden building with 
a thatched roof, at the expense of forty pounds; not by the govern- 
ment, but by an individual—by the chaplain himself. How truth- 
fully severe was the reproach of the Spanish priest, whom a chance 
visit of some ships of his country brought to the young colony but 
a few months before the church was raised,—when he saw the 
chaplain seeking for a shady place for his Sunday service, he lifted 
up his eyes with astonishment, and declared, that, had the place 
been settled by his nation, a house of God would have been erected 
before any house for man! In this small building did the chaplain 
educate between 150 and 200 children during the week, and under 
his own immediate inspection, for the government could not afford 
to build even a school.* 

The two years’ provisions brought out by the expedition began to 
fail towards the end of the year 1789, and the long-expected supply 
from the mother-country was looked for with the greatest anxiety. 
In November in that year the first harvest was gathered in the 
colony; about two hundred and twenty-five bushels of wheat, some 
thirty-five more of barley, and a trifling quantity of oats and Indian 
corn were the sole products of the first colonial harvest in New South 
Wales. With the new year came no new supply of provisions, and, 
notwithstanding the reduction of the men’s rations during the last 
three months, the original supply from England was at an end; and 
all that the colony had to subsist on was a scant supply providentially 
brought by the “Sirius” from the Cape. Distress seemed now most 
imminent, and intense was the anxiety with which the flag-staff at the 
heads was watched in hopes of the much-wished-for signal of a “ sail.” 
Every remedy possible was devised; great quantities of fish were 
caught ; part of the people were sent off to Norfolk Island, as more 
‘able to support its colonists than the less fertile Port Jackson ; and it 





expedition: and it was not until 1791, that the unfortunate settlers on this island 
were favoured with the presence of a minister of Christ’s Church, when Mr. Johnson 
voluntarily, and without the aid of the government, paid them a short visit. 

* Five years after its erection the chapel was burnt down, to every appearance 
by the act of an incendiary, and then the governor did grant a newly-erected store 
for the temporary use of the colonial chaplain. 
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was proposed to send the “Sirius” to China for supplies, after landing 
the convicts at Norfolk Island. This last resource failed, the ‘ Sirius” 
had hardly landed her living cargo before she was wrecked on a reef 
off the island. The other—only other vessel—the “ Supply,” was then 
despatched to Batavia, and the colonists sat down to watch for her 
return, hoping, by further reductions and the sacrifices of the greater 
part of their seedcorn, to hold out until relieved by her return, or by 
the arrival of the fleet from England. At last, after six months of 
anxiety, a sail was signaled, and the “ Lady Juliana,” ten months on 
her voyage, brought a slight addition to their provisions ; but, at the 
same time, an increase of 200 convicts to their population: added to 
this, the newly-arrived ship brought the unwelcome intelligence of the 
total loss of the provision-ship, which ought to have arrived half a 
year before, and on the stores of which the new supply of convicts 
had been calculated. All was now increased anxiety, and it was not 
until the end of June that the arrival of another provision-ship caused 
the anxiety and scarcity to cease. This was their first, but far from 
their last, trial arising from the want of provisions. 


“‘ In 1794, on the very day when the doors of the provision-store were closed, 
and the convicts had received their last allowance which remained, the signal 
for a “sail” was made; and it was the third day before the two vessels then 
in sight could be got into the harbour, but their arrival brought comparative 
abundance to the starving population of 3000 people, who were beginning 
seriously to reckon up how far their live-stock would go towards the supply of 
their necessities. Several other similar seasons of famine have been recorded, 
and it is curious and instructive to look back upon the day of small things in a 
country abundant as New South Wales at present is in the necessaries, comforts, 
and even luxuries of life.” Pridden’s Australia, pp. 200, 201. 


The arrival of what is called the Second Fleet, towards the close of 
the year 1791, gave an additional air of bustle and life to the infant 
town of Sydney; a few public works were begun, and reservoirs were 
cut in the rocks as a defence against the droughts which afflicted the 
colony. At that date small indeed were the flocks and herds, in no 
long time to be ‘the wealth and glory of the land. One ram, fifty 
ewes, and six lambs formed the nucleus of those extensive flocks that 
now supply nearly one-third of our annual consumption of foreign 
wool. The wonderful rise of New South Wales as a wool-producing 
colony is thus described by a late writer: — 


‘“‘ Thirty-three years have passed since Australia sent her first contribution 
to the wool-market of this country. In 1810 we received from her about a 
hundred weight and a half of wool; and at that time our imports of that article 
exceeded eleven millions of pounds. Five years after, when our imports were 
13,600,000 Ibs., New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land contributed 
73,000 lbs., about the 186th part of our consumption of foreign wool. In 1820, 
the great fall of our imports to 10,000,000lbs., and the gradual rise of the 
exports of our colony to about 100,000 lbs., made her a contributor to the 
amount of a hundredth part of our imports. Five years after, and our imports 
had nearly quadrupled themselves, whilst the exports of the colony had been 
tripled. But again, in 1830, whilst our imports had sunk a third—to about 
32,000,000—the colony sent wool to the amount of nearly 2,000,000, and sud- 
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denly rose from the contributor of an 144th part, to that of a seventeenth part of 
our entire foreign wool. Ere another five years had elapsed, the average had risen 
toa tenth; and in the year 1840 our Australian colonies contributed more than 
one-fifth of our entire imports of wool. In the next year, 1841, our imports of 
wool rose to above 66,000,000 Ibs., the exports of Australia to more than 
twelve millions and a quarter ; and even in the following year, when the effects 
of over importation were felt, of above 500,000 Ibs., making the contribution 
within a few thousands of thirteen millions, but of a general decreased impor- 
tation of forty-five millions and a half, thus sending nearly a third part of our 
consumption of foreign wool.’’* 


But to return to our narrative. When the colonists made their 
first attempts at clearing the Jand round Sydney, they met with con- 
tinued interruptions from the natives, more after a petty thieving way, 
than as the early settlers were attacked by the braves of the Indians of 
Northern America. By degrees the natives began to proffer con- 
ciliation ; and had not the convicts, by their bad conduct, interrupted 
the progress towards confidence, the colonists might from very early 
days have lived on terms of friendly confidence with those whom they 
were gradually and surely dispossessing of the land of their fathers. 
Within two years of the commencement of the colony, a native chief 
became the friend and companion of the governor in the following 
manner :— 


“ In the spring of the second year, the bodies of many of the natives were 
found in a lifeless or dying state upon different parts of the coast near Sydney, 
in consequence of the small pox which had been raging among them; and some 
of these having been brought to the settlement, from motives of pity, the disease 
was taken by a native, who had been captured shortly before, in hopes of 
opening through him a means of communication with the others. The intended 
interpreter died, but the governor, Captain Phillip, still retained in his care two 
native children, whose lives had been saved from the small pox, and succeeded, 
within a few months, in securing two other natives, both of them well known to 
the children, through whom they were assured of perfect safety. However, 
instead of remaining until they could become familiar with the English manners 
and language, and so carry on an intercourse between the colonists and their 
own countrymen, these natives both made their escape, one of them very soon 
after he had been taken: the other, Benillong, in about six months afterwards, 
when he had been treated with every kindness and indulgence, and had grown 
somewhat accustomed to the society of the English settlers. Benillong made 
his escape in May, 1790, and in the September following he saw some of the 
colonists, by whom he sent a present to the governor, a piece of the whale which 
was then lying on the beach, and round which the natives were assembled at a 
feast. Wishing to see him again, the governor went immediately to the spot, 
where he found a number of natives, and both Benillong, and the other, Cole-be, 
who had first escaped. All went on amicably at first, and some wearing- 
apparel, belonging to the men in the boat, was given to the savages, whilst 
Benillong obtained a promise from his Excellency that more should be brought 
in two days, and likewise some hatchets. The governor and his friends were 
retiring by degrees to their boat, having imprudently allowed the natives very 
nearly to surround them, when Benillong, after presenting several of his friends 
by name, pointed out one, whom Captain Phillip stepped forward to meet, 
holding out both his hands to him. The savage not understanding this civility, 








* Article in Frazer’s Magazine for November, New South Wales, in which these 
statements are supported by accurate tables. 
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and possibly thinking that he was going to seize him, threw his spear, and 
wounded the governor badly, but not mortally. Several other spears were 
thrown, and one musket fired, but no other injury done.” —Pridden’s Australia, 
pp. 149—151. 


The savage got well beaten for his inconsiderateness, and Benillong 
and his family became greater friends than ever with the governor; 
so much so, that when Captain Phillip sailed for England, two years 
after the accident, Benillong and Cole-be left their wives and families 
and accompanied him on his voyage. After three years’ absence 
Benillong came back three parts an Englishman ; rated his country- 
men for want of dresses, and bad habits of cutting each other’s throats ; 
lectured his sister for coming to meet him with nothing on her back 
but her nephew, and set up fora civilized man. Gradually this wore 
off; his visits to the bush became more frequent, and when he left the 
government-house, his usual residence, he always left his clothes 
behind him, and repaired to his old companions as naked as they could 
wish. Still he kept up his acquaintance with his white friends, and 
used it as his safest shield against the plots and attacks of his own 
and other native tribes. Every day, however, he lapsed more and 
more into native habits, fell into worse and worse quarrels with his 
wife’s lovers, and after several severe wounds, at last, died the usually 
violent death of his nation. 

From the year 1791, the progress of the colony towards providing 
for its own support, and making itself independent of the provision- 
fleets from the mother-country, was rapid. About 420 acres had 
been harvested in that year, whilst at the succeeding harvest produce 
was gathered in from 1,540 acres of cleared ground ; and nearly 
3,500 acres had already been granted and apportioned out to 
settlers. The greatest drawback to the progress of the colony was 
the passion for spirituous liquors, which, according to the earliest 
historian of the settlement, operated like a mania upon the people, 
who risked everything to obtain them. ‘Those who worked extra 
hours refused to be paid in anything but spirits. Boats were built 
for so many gallons of rum, instead of so many guineas. Spirituous 
liquors became the great standard of value in the colony, and even 
the government paid for the crops of the first settlers in spirits.* 
When governor Hunter came out in 1795, he found the colony 
divided between two parties: those who sold rum, and those who 
drank rum; the so-called upper classes of the colony living on the 
vices of the lower classes. His great, his first object was to break 
down these disastrous practices. The grain which the private 
distillers converted into spirit, was forced back into the bread market 
by the destruction of the private stills, and the abuse of paying 
wages in rum arrested, if not entirely repressed. Yet, even as late 
as 1807, a German agriculturist of the name of Scheeffer obtained 
from the government twenty gallons of rum, besides a new grant of 





* Promissory notes were given, payable in rum, 
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land equal to that which he was resigning to the authorities; those 
being the only terms on which he could be induced to give up his 
old grant for public purposes. 

There is but one really efficient way to lessen the love of 
debauchery among a people subject to such temptations as the early 
colonists of Sydney were—that is religion. It is but, at the best, 
an uneconomical policy in a government to grudge the religious 
labourer his hire, to leave multitudes without religious controul, 
especially when under every inducement to commit acts of violence. 
The result of this neglect is accumulated misery to the people them- 
selves, and a pecuniary charge to the government, many, many 
times greater than would have been incurred in the outset in a due 
provision for the administration of religious consolation. We cannot 
but admit, that, in accordance with the spirit of the age, the religious 
welfare of our Australian colonists was from the first sadly neglected 
by the colonial and home authorities. In the year 1803, the 
colonists had increased to above seven thousand, and, as was to be 
looked for, were daily becoming more and more scattered over the 
country ; when to the extent to be traversed over, is added the low 
moral and religious state of the majority of the people—the convict 
population—we cannot wonder that two chaplains were unable to 
stem the tide of crime and immorality.* The presbyterian colonists 
who settled on the banks of the Hawkesbury during the rule of 
governor Hunter, read as severe a lesson to the colonists and the 
government by their acts, as the Spanish priest by his words. It 
was not long before they erected a place of worship for themselves, 
and laid out 400/. on its erection, while as yet there was no church 
in Sydney. 

During Captain Hunter’s governorship, a party who chanced to 
be fishing in a bay some way to the northward of Sydney, picked up 
a piece of coal on the beach. ‘The discovery was made, coal was 
soon found in abundance, and Neweastle now supplies Sydney and 
all the country with coal of the best quality. The chance recalling 
of the settlers from Norfolk Island during the rule of the succeeding 
governor King, led to the establishment of the great rival colony of 
Van Diemen’s Land. It commenced as a penal settlement for 
convicted felons of New South Wales; gradually free settlers came 
among them, land became more and more cultivated, farms enclosed, 
and houses built. After seventeen years a church was built, but 
how they were spiritually directed until then, we are unable to say. 
We do trust they were not permitted to remain without a resident 
minister, as had been their fate when on Norfolk Island. The con- 
‘ fusion resulting from the conduct of the next governor, Captain 
Bligh, of the Bounty notoriety, threw the colony for a time into a 





* If Mr. Pridden writes from authority, there was but one chaplain for the entire 
colony. How is this statement, p. 223, reconcileable with that in the note at page 
193, where he states that a chaplain came out with the New South Wales corps in 
1792, and a second chaplain, Mr. Marsden, in 1794? 
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state of lamentable depression, and it required all the care and 
attention of his successor, Macquarie, during twelve years of peace 
and tranquillity, fully to develop the great resources of the infant 
colony. It was in this governor's time that the first contribution 
of the staple commodity, wool, was sent from the colony to this 
country. It was during the rule of this governor that the most 
extensive improvements and discoveries were made in the colony. 
Nearly 300 miles of good roads were constructed by convict- labour : 
the passage of the Blue Mountains, to this time deemed insuperable, 
was made good, and a place was thus found where the cattle and 
flocks could refuge from the drought of summer in the less withered 
pastures and greener plains of the western country. To these plains 
a road of 100 miles was immediately made by Governor Macquarie, 
one half of it over a country barren, mountainous, and rugged in 
the extreme, and under his direction the public buildings of the 
capital and the smaller towns began to assume a stable appearance. 
To all this there was but one drawback, the governor’s injudicious— 
to use the lightest term—injudicious patronage of the emancipated 
convicts, and the consequent depression of the free settler, and 
temporary cessation of emigration to the colony. The following 
account of his doings must be taken with a slight discount due to 
his habit of self-adulation :— 

“‘ T found the colony barely emerging from infantile imbecility, and suffering 
from various privations and disabilities : the country inapproachable beyond forty 
miles from Sydney; agriculture in a yet languishing state; commerce in its 
early dawn; revenue unknown; threatened with famine; distracted by faction; 
the public buildings in a state of dilapidation, and mouldering to decay; the 
few bridges and roads formerly constructed almost impassable; the population 
in general depressed by poverty ; no public credit nor private confidence; the 
morals of the great mass of the people in the lowest state of debasement, and 
religious worship almost totally neglected. Such was the state of New South 
Wales when I took charge of its administration on the 1st of January, 1510, 
I left it in February last, (1822) reaping incalculable benefits from my ex- 
tensive and important discoveries in all directions, including the supposed 
insurmountable barrier, called the Blue Mountains, to the westward of which 
are situated the fertile plains of Bathurst ; and in all respects enjoying a state 
of private comfort and public prosperity, which I trust will, at least, equal the 
expectations of his majesty’s government. On my taking the command of the 
colony in the year 1810, the amount of port duties collected did not exceed 
8,000/.per annum, and there were only 50/. or 60/. of a balance in the 
Treasurer’s hands; but now (1822) there are port duties collected at Port 
Jackson to the amount of 28,000/. to 30,000/. per annum. In addition to this 
annual colonial revenue, there are port duties collected at Hobart and George 
Towns, Van Diemen’s Land, to the amount of between 8,000/. and 15,000/. 
per annum.”* 


During the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane, who succeeded 
Governor Macquarie, little of general interest need be noticed, except 





* Governor Macquarie’s report to Earl Bathurst in 1822. During his rule, the 
exports of wool from Sydney were increased a thousand-fold. The population had 
increased to 29,783, of whom 13,814 were convicts; three new penal settlements 
had been formed, and the numbers of the clergy for this numerous and very widely- 
scattered people increased to seven, whose bishop resided at the Antipodes. 
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the attempt to educate and civilize the natives, commenced by the 
Church Missionary Society of London. A grant of 10,000 acres was 
awarded them by the next governor, Sir Ralph Darling, and a similar 
demand from the Wesleyans, as far as we can discover, refused 
The Church seems not as yet to have thought it her duty to look 
after the morals and religion of the natives, too glad to leave that 
duty to their very questionable friends, the Church Missionary Society, 
and confine their efforts to the extensive and laborious duties imposed 
on them by the rapid increase of the population of the colony. At 
length the government seem to have been moved to talk about doing 
something. As far back as 1825, royal commands had come out to 
Archdeacon Scott to take measures for the civilization of the natives 
in the following year the archdeacon reported the inadequacy of his 
means for the purpose, as well in men as in money, and requested 
the governor to obtain the opinion of the home government as to 
expenditure that would be absolutely necessary. Sir Ralph Darling 
wrote to Lord Bathurst, earnestly advising the government to action, 
and the government wrote back to the governor, desiring the arch- 
deacon to report; and promising assistance “ whenever circumstances 
should admit of the formation of the establishment.” The archdeacon 
reported to the governor in August 1827, and the governor sent the 
report home, and the home government did nothing, until the 
Church Missionary Society refused to continue their establishment 
at lake Macquarie, and then the government did something. Mr. 
Thekeld, the Society’s clergyman, was to be discontinued, the 
archdeacon and the governor agreed to continue him at 150/. a year, 
and the government actually sanctioned this enormous expenditure 
for the civilization of the natives. To Lord Goderich is the especial 
honour due of this enormous sacrifice of public money. This is all 
that was done for native education up to the year 1831.* 

More attention, however, has been paid to the education of the 
colonists. Within two years after the foundation of the colony, a 
provision was made, both for religious and educational purposes, 
which, if fairly and honestly carried out into practice, would have 
been sufficient for the ample endowment of the clergy and school- 
masters required for the colony. Four hundred acres of land were 
to be allotted in every township, for the maintenance of the minister, 
and half that number for the support of the schoolmaster. A further 
assistance was given in 1826. One-seventh part of the entire land 
in the colony was given, by royal charter, to the Church and School 
corporation, for the supply of religious instruction and education to 
the whole colony. As soon as the charter was signed, the entire 
burden of the Church and School establishment was transferred from 
the government to the corporation. Good enough in theory, this 
corporation failed in practice. 





_ * Copies of instructions given by his majesty’s secretary of state for the colonies, 
for promoting the moral and religious instruction of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land, from 1820 to 1831. 
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‘‘ But, whatever might have been the future of the endowment thus bestowed 
upon the Australian Church, its immediate produce was little or nothing ; the 
reserves are stated to have not been fairly portioned out; many of them were 
allotted in inconvenient and distant situations and unprofitable soils ; private 
interest was allowed to take the first place in the division of land, and persons 
who would have scorned to defraud men, were happy to be allowed to defraud 
God of his rights, and the poor of the means of having the Gospel preached to 
them. Nor, even had those hindrances not arisen, would there have been any 
sufficient income arising during the first years from the property of the corpo- 
ration, unless they had sold this with utter recklessness of the means of securing 
a future permanent endowment. That portion of their lands which was most 
improved, was either judiciously sold, or else let; and other parts of it were 
gradually being brought under cultivation, and improved in value ; but mean- 
while the increasing yearly expenses of the ecclesiastical estabiishment were 
to be met. For this purpose, some money was borrowed on debentures, and an 
advance was made to the corporation from the colonial treasury ; and thus, 
during three years, were the exertions of the corporation crippled and restrained, 
when they were beginning to get somewhat clear of these first difficulties. When 
their estates were becoming profitable, and their flocks and herds increasing, 
they were directed to suspend any further proceedings, no more lands were 
granted them, and they were informed that their charter was to be revoked.”— 
Pridden’s Australia, pp. 302, 303. 


For four years the notice of dissolution was held over the corpo- 
ration, and their further progress in every way arrested. At last, in 
1833, the revocation arrived, and the maintenance of religion and 
education in the colony reverted to the executive. When we 
remember the acts of the government in this country, in the year 
1833, and reflect on the prevalence of every kind of opinion hostile to 
the Church, and the encouragement it met with from the rulers of our 
people, we need not go very deep for the reason of the dissolution of an 
institution, such as this corporation was, which, under all its manifold 
difficulties and distresses, had raised the number of schools in the 
colony from sixteen to forty, and the scholars from a thousand to 
more than two thousand five hundred ; a dissolution, at the very time 
when the means of the institution were becoming available for the 
fulfilment of the intentions of the foundation. In 1836, Sir Richard 
Bourke, the then governor, hatched the present scheme under which 
the Church is henceforward to be extended in the colony, extended 
coequally with “ religions of other denominations.” Where 300). 
is suoscribed, the government will grant a certain aid to build a 
church or chapel ; where one hundred adults, including convicts, will 
sign a call to a “ minister of religion,” the government will grant him 
100/. a year; if two hundred call, then they give 150. ; and should 
five hundred agree to choose “ their minister of religion,” he gets 
200/. a year from the colony. Should, however, the callers fall short 
of the number which the government have determined may require 
a minister of religion, then the governor may grant a salary to a 
“minister of religion,” not more than 1004. if the callers will guarantee 
the callee half that sum in addition. 

Bad as this system is in theory, practically it has developed the 
strength of Church feeling in the colony; and now, though doubt- 
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less many and many an outlying settlement does still want the constant 
presence of a minister of the Church, much of the disgrace of neglect 
towards religion is removed, and we can now, without much fear, 
advise our poor to seek in Australia that temporal subsistence which 
they cannot obtain here, without doubting that they will have the 
means and the opportunities of receiving the consolations of religion 
from an authorized source. Since an episcopal head has been granted 
to the colonial Church, we shall hear no more of temporary governors 
suspending a colonial chaplain, because he had offended his “ tempo- 
rary excellency ;” or of directors of roads placing catechists and clergy 
under a ban, because they prevented the unceasing working of the 
convict-labourers, and then boasting of the system which he regarded 
as a substitute for their religious labours ; a system looking well on 
paper, as “ Daily Morning and Evening Readings of the Sacred 
Scriptures at every Road-station, and additional Devotional Exercises 
on the Sabbath,” but which assumes an awful form when we read the 
words in which Archdeacon Hutchings brought this subject before the 
government in 1837. ‘* These readings of the Scriptures,” says the 
archdeacon, “ were performed generally, if not always, by some of the 
worst of the convicts themselves, selected, no doubt, for the purpose, 
not on account of their wickedness, but of their abilities.” 

Great as had been the temporal progress of the Australian colonies 
from the reign of Governor Maquarie, it was due far more to the 
well-directed labour of the convict population than to the immigration 
of free settlers. Up to the governorship of General Bourke, little 
above ten thousand free immigrants had settled in the colony; but 
the scheme which he started, of bounty emigration, however much 
it may have been abused in later years, and however open it may be 
to fraud, was the source of the free population of Australia. Within 
the last nine years it has been the means of pouring above a hundred 
thousand emigrants into the Australian colonies, and the means of a 
proportional development of their resources. It has made New 
South Wales what it now is in its resources, not in its difficulties ; 
it has given the innate power by which she is now enabled to hold out 
against temporary embarrassments, and by which she will eventually 
triumph over them. It has made Sydney what it is—a noble city, 
containing its thousands of living souls ; its churches, hospitals, forts, 
wharfs, gay shops, wide streets, and harbours enlivened by masts and 
flags from every trading nation. Mr. Rae, in his descriptions ap- 
pended to Mr. Prout’s most interesting Views of the Colony, draws 
the following comparison between Sydney as sketched by Collins, in 
-1804, and as it now appears from the burin and pencil of Prout. “ Art 
has been busy for the last half century,” says the writer, “ in altering 
the features of the surrounding localities, and it will afford an agreeable 
amusement to those who have it in their power, to compare the View 
of Sydney Cove, as now given, with that which is to be found in 
Collins’s book on the Colony, published in 1804, So great has 
been the change, that it is difficult to trace any resemblance between 
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those views of the same place. The paltry cottages, with their little 
gardens, sprinkled sparingly over the ground of the one, have ceased 
to exist, except in the pages of Collins ; and have been succeeded by 
the crowded buildings of a populous town, the large wharfs and stores, 
and stately vessels, of the other.”* The engraving in Mr. Pridden’s 
work will assist its readers in realizing this great change, so well 
described by Mr. Rae. We have, in our former pages, looked 
on Sydney in its infancy, now we see it in its maturity; before, 
it was the all of a small colony of a few thousand people, now 
it is the great metropolis of a great and rising people, able to 
number themselves by their tens and hundreds of thousands, 
and holding within the circuit of its own buildings, within its own 
hundred coves, thirty thousand European inhabitants; whilst close 
to it, but fifteen miles by land, rises another town—the pictur- 
esque Paramatta, is built along the banks of the small fresh-water 
stream that falls into Port Jackson, and numbering for itself ten 
thousand more people.+ Besides these, Bathurst, Newcastle, Liver- 
pool, Windsor, and others, are all towns of resort and importance, 
and are every day becoming more and more the centres of the districts 
in which they lie. Besides the eldest sister of the family group of 
our Australian colonies, her next in birth and in prosperity, Van 
Diemen’s Land, or, as she has been newly named, Tasmania, as well 
that younger, but thriving brood, of Port Phillip, Southern and 
Western Australia, and New Zealand, all demand more extended 
descriptions than can be now afforded them; for the present they 
must be content to admit the privilege of elder birth, and permit New 
South Wales to absorb nearly all this present article. 

It must not be supposed that the present distress is any way due 
to the great increase of immigration into the colonies during the 
last five years ; far from it, in the opinion of those who are most 
interested in the success of the colony, and most able, from long 
residence there, and practical knowledge of its concerns, to speak on 
these subjects, it is to the immediate renewal of bounty emigration 
on a large scale, and under such restrictions as shall, if possible, 
prevent the late frauds perpetrated under that system, that the 
eventwal recovery of the colony is to be looked for. Neither is it 





* “Sydney. Illustrated by J. S. Prout, Member of the New Society of Water- 
Colours, in London; with descriptive Letterpress, by J. Rae, A.M. Sydney. J. S. 
Prout and Co., Australian Lithographic Establishment, O’Connell Street. 1842.” 
Mr. Prout evidently labours under great disadvantages in his supply of paper, and 
consequently his sketches are not done justice to in his otherwise excellent publi- 
cation. 

+ Population, so far as it can be ascertained from means within the reach of the 


Land and Emigration Commissioners : 
EUROPEAN INHABITANTS IN 


New South Wales and Port Philip . 155,222 Western Australia . 3,274 
Van Diemen’s Land . .. . . 48,963 New Zealand . . . 12,664 
South Australia. . . . . - + 15,029 mene 


Total . . 235,152 
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due to the government determination of raising the upset price of 
government land, as some clamorous people would have us believe. 
The government will not sell the Jand at less than twenty shillings 
an acre; beit so. Ifthe price is too high, there are plenty of private 
individuals only too ready to undersell the government ;_ if otherwise, 
in what are the government to blame? Neither is it the scarcity of 
money in the country that has caused this distress: money is by no 
means scarce in the colony; the bank returns prove beyond dispute 
that it is not diminished. To what, then, is this temporary difficulty 
to be attributed—* principally, if not solely, to the general panic, 
which has succeeded the general mania. Wherever a mania for 
excessive speculation rages, there surely will follow a season of 
depression ; the one, in fact, succeeds the other, as naturally as the 
hot fit of an ague succeeds the cold one.” 





“ T need not,” continues Governor Gipps, in his most able speech, “go at 
length into all the causes which produced the late mania, or (which is the same 
thing,) brought capital into this country in excessive quantities between the 
years 1835 and 1840. Various circumstances conspired at that period to turn 
the attention of English capitalists to the Australian colonies. I will allude 
only to the attractive theories which were put forward by the disciples of the 
Wakefield school, and to the vauntings of the excessive riches of New South 
Wales, which are to be found in the evidence taken before the Transportation 
Committee of the House of Commons. The real El Dorado was at last said to 
be found in Australia, and the only question asked was, why people would 
not come and share in the vast profits we were making. Capital then began to 
flow into the colony a great deal faster than it could be advantageously invested. 
For a time, however, all looked well, and the demand for stock, which the 
opening of Port Phillip and South Australia created, caused the price of sheep, 
oxen, and especially horses, to rise very rapidly. That during these years far 
too much capital came into the colony, will, 1 think, be admitted, if we only 
consider the shape in which it must have come; and here I must be permitted 
to say, that there appears to me a great want of clearness of apprehension as to 
what capital consists of. Many ews talk of bills of exchange and letters 
of credit, as if they were capital, which they are not, but only the representatives 
of capital. To transfer capital from one country to another, there must be a 
transfer of something corporeal, something which, in the evident sense of the 
word, constitutes merchandize. A man who, when about to emigrate to New 
South Wales, purchases in London a bill on Sydney, does not himself transfer 
his capital; he only makes a bargain with another party, who engages to do it 
for him; and that other party must send out merchandize to meet the bill he 
draws, or it will be only a matter of account between himself and his corre- 
spondent, without any real transfer of capital having been effected. 

“The desire to emigrate to Australia during the years I have mentioned, 
causing a great demand for bills on Sydney, such bills were drawn, and, in 
order to meet them, vast quantities of goods were sent to Sydney, which were 
never ordered ; in fact, the consignments of goods were no longer regulated by 

. the state of the market in Sydney, but by the demand which existed in London 
for bills on Sydney. Hence, enormous quantities of goods were sent to our 
market, quantities altogether disproportioned to the demand ; the bills, however, 

rawn on account of these goods were honoured, and the parties to whom they 
had been given, were here with money in their hands. A great deal of this 
money was invested in mortgages or in loans—in loans, perhaps, to parties who 
never ought to have been trusted; much of it also was invested in the purchase 
of government lands and town allotments, (or building land,) not immediately 
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productive, but expected rapidly to rise in value. The large sums realized by 
the sales of land were deposited, by the government, in the banks; the banks 
consequently increased their discounts, credit became greatly extended, and 
there was what is called abundance of money. The colony appeared to be in 
a state of extraordinary prosperity; the number of ships in our harbour was 
pointed to with exultation ; and it became a matter of boast, that we imported 
more goods from England than did the whole empire of Russia. And so 
matters went on, consignments increasing, land sales increasing, government 
money in the banks increasing, and discounts increasing, until the hollowness 
of the whole system was at length exposed. Merchants then found out that 
they had goods that they could not sell at any price, or at any credit; that 
their stores were full of articles for which there was no demand—from steam- 
engines down to pocket-handkerchiefs ; and, what was still worse, of articles 
which had better been sunk to the bottom of the sea than brought into the 
colony: such as carriages, champagne, and bottled porter.”—Speech of Sir 
George Gipps, pp. 11, 12. 


What was the consequence? The articles of luxury and folly 
found plenty of consumers ; the loss fell on some one or another ; 
useful articles lay and perished in the merchants’ stores, or were sold 
so far below their value, or to persons of such little real substance 
and credit, though of great appearance, that the greater part of the 
capital thus introduced into the colony, in five or six years, was 
utterly Jost to it. Still the ery is for more capital, and, of a surety, 
capital of one kind they do want in the colony. 


“Capital,” says Sir George Gipps, “I will allow we do want, but only under 
certain conditions ; that is to say, on condition that the capitalist, or the person 
to whom it belongs, come with it ; that he form one of us, and identify himself 
with our interests; and I do not doubt that any one possessed of common 
rg pe who will do this, will find that Australia is not yet a stocked country. 

ut I desire to see no capital come here without its owner, to be invested only 
in loans, or mortgages at enormous interests; let us, rather than accept such 
fatal offerings, resolve, one and all, to exercise the most untiring industry, and 
the most pinching economy, and let those who cannot afford to hire shepherds 
go themselves and tend their sheep, as did the man who laid the first foundation 
of the wealth of Australia. This is the sure way to dispel the existing panic, 
and to cause those to make investments in the country, who now hold back.” 


No one can deny that, despite of the government minimum price, 
land and stock never were so cheap in Australia as now, and while 
the price of wool remains as it now is, flocks must always pay the 
flockmeSter for his expenditure and trouble at such prices of land and 
stock; but there is one great drawback—the uncertainty of labour. 
“ T think,” says Mr. Evan Mackenzie, of Moreton Bay, in his examina- 
tion before the Immigration Board at Sydney (p. 48), “ I think that 
in the present state of the country, the uncertainty of obtaining labour 
more than counterbalances the inducement held out by the low price 
of stock.” This uncertainty arises partly from the inferior nature of 
the labourers exported from this country, under the bounty system, 
and mainly from the entire cessation of that system in the year 1842. 
The frauds perpetrated under the bounty system, pass almost all 
belief; of the truth of the charges we cannot doubt, they are founded 
on the best evidence—that of the Committee on Immigration at 
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Sydney itself, and the proofs are sufficiently particular to warrant 
their truth without inculpating private individuals. In the inland 
and the northern parts of England, the greater part of these frauds 
have been effected. Persons have had the words of qualification 
‘put into their mouths,” by the local sub-agents, and many a man 
has come out as a blacksmith, or an agricultural labourer, who had 
qualified for the one by learning ladies’ shoemaking, or for the other 
by managing a spinning-jenney. A mother has been passed off as 
the wife of her own son, and one berth assigned them for the voyage; 
husbands, pro tempore, have been selected by the sub-agents, for 
married women with families, desirous of joining their husbands abroad, 
and some emigrant-ships have been little better than floating brothels, 
where a regular allotment was made of the female emigrants among 
the officers and crew. A regular tariff seems to have been esta- 
blished for signatures, characters, and certificates, among the sub- 
agents and their clerks, and whilst many a man who could have afforded 
to pay his passage-money out as a non-bounty emigrant, has gone at 
the expense of the colony, by the means of a douceur to the clerk or 
inspector, very many persons who would have been most useful in 
the colony, have been unable to obtain the necessary certificates, 
because unable to fee the agents for them; and whilst servants of 
a class far too superior for colonial use, have taken advantage of the 
bounty never intended for them, other persons far inferior and un- 
suited for the colony have been got out of the country by the 
assistance of landlords and parishes, only too glad to pay the clerk’s 
demands to rid them of their dissolute characters. So that they obtained 
the required number of females, the sub-agents cared not whence they 
took them, and the streets of London, Liverpool, and Dublin, have 
furnished their quotas to fill up the required number of emigrants. 
Villany and deceit always work their own remedy. Every year the 
frauds became greater and more flagrant ;_ the government and com- 
mittees in Sydney were roused, bounty was refused, not on hundreds 
but on thousands, strong complaints were made in the reports sent 
home, and, at last, the Home Office have interfered, and, under the 
new rules by which the renewal of bounty-emigration is to be con- 
ducted, we may reasonably expect that a fair merchandize will be 
given for the fair price offered by the authorities. We have deemed 
it needless to support our assertions of fraud by extracts from the 
report of the Immigration Committee, since it has been only a month 
past so fully proved in the pages of our contemporary to whom we 
have before referred. We would only remark that the case is by no 
means overstated, and that plenty of evidence still remains to 
warrant his and our statements. 

As the frauds committed under the bounty-system tended to 
render in a great degree inefficient the supply of labour brought into 
the colonial market ; so the entire cessation of the land fund put the 
final stroke to the system ‘itself, at least for a time, and rendered it 
absolutely necessary that it should be revived under new regulations, 
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and with funds provided by the government. This has been now 
done; according to the recommendation of the governor, bounty 
emigration, as it existed for the last five years, has been put an end 
to, and the regulations issued on the 15th of July of this year, will go 
far to insure the colony a fair supply of emigrants—five thousand is 
the present number limited—and to insure to the emigrants that care 
and those comforts they ought to have on their long voyage. 

Let us see what is the demand for labour in the colonies; for we 
have already proved the inutility of regarding the United States as an 
outlet for our population. To begin with Quebec, the following 
extract from the Report of the chief agent for Immigrants at Quebec, 
dated in December of last year, shows exactly the state of the Jabour- 
market in Canada :— 


“IT am required pointedly to remark, that it is manual labour chiefly which, 
in this country, obtains superior remuneration. There are some descriptions 
of persons who cannot benefit themselves by ‘resorting to it, at least at the 
present time ; and many must, in so doing, change their condition materially for 
the worse. Active and intelligent mechanics, industrious farmers, and furm- 
servants, well-conducted domestic servants, and able-bodied labourers, are those 
who will find themselves improved in condition by emigration. But clerks and 
accountants, persons aspiring to be factors or overseers, and many others, indis- 
posed or incompetent to devote themselves to bodily labour, experience much 
distress and disappointment ; and may be emphatically warned of the error of 
emigrating to this country. 

“* To those whose object is settlement, and the cultivation of land, this country 
continues to promise very certain success. The reduced prices borne by agri- 
cultural produce would seem to take away from the profits to be realized by the 
farmer who brings into application his own manual labour only; but there are 
few who do not require the assistance of others in subduing the forest, or culti- 
vating jthe improved farm; and since both this assistance, as well as all the 
necessaries of life required to be purchased, may now be obtained more cheaply 
than formerly, it may be assumed that the settler, even on the most limited scale, 
continues to have before him ample encouragement. In the case of those who 
contemplate the hiring of labourers for the performance of more extensive works 
of improvement, the circumstances of the country will appear decidedly more 
advantageous than hitherto. The high value of labour, and the occasional 
difficulty experienced in procuring full assistance at the seasons in which agri- 
cultural undertakings might require it, have operated to prevent the investment 
of extensive capital in this way. Henceforth it may be found, that the expenses 
of farming being reduced correspondingly with its returns, the result continues 
equally favourable, while greater facilities in the procuring of agricultural 
labourers, permit its being conducted on a scale not hitherto reached, and render 
it an employment more nearly correspondent in its character to that of the 
extensive farmer of Great Britain or Ireland.” 


Nor was the state of demand actually altered in May 1843, though 
a temporary demand for labour was then existing in the neighbourhood 
of the coves of the St. Lawrence, and on board ships, in consequence 
of the arrival of so many vessels, and men could obtain 3s. 6d. and 
4s. a day ; still the demand in the rural districts was not more abun- 
dant than in the previous year, and the farming wages were, if anything, 
lower. A despatch from the lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick, 
towards the end of last year, shows that the circumstances of that 
colony are not such as to afford any prospect of an opening for the 
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employment of emigrants, who might arrive there without means, 
unless persons of capital should entertain views of settlement in the 
province and be prepared to employ them. Mr. Wedderburn, the 
government emigration agent at St. John’s, writes thus in January of 
this year :— 


“T regret to remark, that low as the rates of wages inserted in the printed 
abstract are, they are still but nominal, as only a very small number of mecha- 
nics, artisans, or labourers, can be employed, and that only intermittently. The 
prices of provisions have, however, been also very low. ‘There is not a govern- 
ment work now in progress in New Brunswick.” 


The three hundred and fifty emigrants who arrived in that colony 
from January to June of this year, will more than amply supply the 
labour-market of New Brunswick. Passing, for the present, over 
South Australia, where the governor now reports the late reverses of 
the colony overcome, and the whole of the able-bodied labourers before 
employed or supported by the government, absorbed into the labour- 
market, we come next to New South Wales. The following is from 
the Report of the Immigration Committee for 1842 :— 


‘“‘ During the twelve months ending with the 30th of June last, immigration 
has been carried on to an unprecedented extent; the numbers added to the 
population from that source alone having been, as was before shown, 23,426. 
Nevertheless, those new arrivals, with exceptions too few to affect the main 
position, have rapidly found engagements, at wages which, though somewhat 
reduced, are still sufficiently liberal to satisfy any reasonable expectations which 
could have been entertained by the emigrants themselves. The occurrences of 
the period now under consideration have satisfied your Committee, that, in their 
previous reports, they have not at all overstated the want of labour prevailing 
in the colony at those periods. They can also trace the soundness of that policy 
by which large masses of population were introduced at once into the colony. 
More than eighteen hundred have sometimes arrived in one week, and although 
the entire number did not fail to obtain employment within a period surprisingly 
short, yet the addition of so many serviceable hands, all seeking engagements at the 
same instant, could not fail to produce an effect in keeping down the general rate 
of wages. ‘That effect would not so certainly have followed if the same number 
of immigrants had been brought in small detachments, and at more distant in- 
tervals. At the same time, though wages have been so far reduced as in some 
degree to meet the circumstances of the employer, they have not fallen below 
that level which enables the labourer to provide an honest and comfortable sub- 
sistence for himself and family. Neither are there symptoms of a superabun- 
dance of labour in any part of the territory. Among particular classes, consist- 
ing of those who have not learnt a trade, or are unqualified for manual labour, 
depending rather upon pursuits of a higher order, there may be some excess of 
candidates for situations. There are few, if any, instances of industrious and 
skilful persons wanting employment. In every state of society there will always 
be a certain proportion, who, from incompetency, or through mere casualty, 
experience difficulty in obtaining employment; but there is nothing in the 
evidence before your Committee to lead them to suspect that such proportion 

‘Is excessive here, or that it has very materially augmented with the recent 
increase of the population. Under these circumstances, it appears most obvious 
that there exists a continued necessity for the introduction of immigrants; 
whether by the bounty-system, or by any other, is of minor importance; so that 
such introduction of additional hands be certain, sufficient, and economical.” , 


The Committee feel assured that the then supply of labour would 
soon be far from sufficient, and that in the spring and summer of this 
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year the want of labour would be felt as injuriously as ever. With 
reference to the precise extent to which it is desirable the immigrants 
should be imported, from ten to twelve thousand seems agreed upon 
as the average yearly importation which might be advantageously 
introduced into the colony. ‘The legislative council assent to the 
propositions laid down by their committee, and Sir George Gipps, 
though not admitting the actual dearth of labour in the colony at that 
time, sees good ground for apprehending that, ere long, a scarcity of 
it will again be felt. 

From the evidence before the Committee we learn the rate of 
wages in the colony: wages amply remunerative to the labourer, 
though not at that exorbitant rate that nearly forced the flockmasters 
to destroy their lambs, from inability to pay forty and fifty pounds a-year 
for a shepherd totend them. The average wages of shepherds seems 
twenty guineas, with their rations; that of agricultural servants about 
sixteen to eighteen pounds, with food and lodging. With respect to 
trades, the superintendent of the Sydney police gives us much valuable 
information in his tabular evidence. From the information Mr. Miles 
obtained from masters of trades in Sydney, it seems that there is a 
great demand for butchers, bakers, (provided they are good hands,) 
boot and shoemakers, and tinsmiths, and that in all these trades wages 
have a tendency to rise. With respect to bricklayers, carpenters, and 
plasterers, many were out of work, but not likely to continue so long, 
and that the demand for tailors, cabinet-makers, millers, and quarrymen 
was generally dull, whilst for gardeners and saddlers there was then 
no demand whatever. According to the new bounty rules, the eligible 
classes are agricultural labourers, shepherds, carpenters, smiths, 
wheelwrights, bricklayers, masons, and female domestic and farm- 
servants. From another of Mr. Miles’s tables, it appears that the 
wages of twenty trades in Sydney have all increased, and some mate- 
rially, since the year 1830, with the exception of gardeners, in 
whose wages a fall of two shillings out of twenty-four has been expe- 
rienced, between the years 1841 and 1842. Female domestic and 
farm-servants can obtain from 10/. to 16/. a-year, varying according 
to their qualifications ; but there is little want of governesses, ladies’ 
maids, agd fashionable servants. It is to be expected that rent should 
rise, especially in Sydney, and it is not to be wondered that in twelve 
years the expense of lodgings has more than doubled itself. With 
regard to provisions, whilst wheat-flour, both best and seconds, has 
experienced a considerable reduction in price, sugar, tobacco, and soap 
have remained stationary for the last twelve years; and beef and 
mutton have risen from the three halfpence per pound, paid in 1830, 
to the fourpence half-penny of 1841, and again fallen a penny per 
pound in the next year. Such clothing, too, as the labouring man 
requires, is much reduced in price, though still, in some instances, 
maintaining a higher price than it commands in this country. In 
the less forward settlements, it is impossible to arrive at any average 
of the rate of wages; in some, indeed, they are apparently very high, 
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but they must, one and all, be taken with the deduction of the price 
of provisions and necessary clothing ; these deductions will, in most 
cases, bring them down to the level of Sydney and New South Wales 
rates, and warrant us in taking those returns as a standard average ‘of 
the demand and return for good labour in our South Australian 
colonies. 

The most important settlement after Sydney, within the district 
of New South Wales, is Port Phillip, which was founded in 1837, 
in the neighbourhood of the inlet into which the Yana-yana flows. 
A few miles within the strait which divides New Holland from 
Tasmania, where the river flows over a fall, and mingles with the 
salt waters of Port Phillip, the colonists raised their capital, Mel- 
bourne. Around, the land is excellent, as well for pasture as for 
arable purposes; and, though the fall at the river’s mouth prevents 
ships from ascending to the wharfs of tle town itself, the near 
situation of Hobson’s Bay, and the easy transit from thence to 
Melbourne, seems fully to compensate for the loss of direct water- 
carriage. That its position, its soil, and its qualities, are eminently 
suited for a colony is evidenced by the rapid increase of its population 
in the short space of five years. Up tothe 30th of June of last year, 
—the latest returns we have been able to consult,—nearly nineteen 
thousand persons had arrived and settled in the colony; during the 
year 1841 nearly two millions of pounds of wool were exported from 
Port Phillip, amounting to 85,735/. out of 335,252/. value im- 
ported into the colony from all parts, other than New South Wales 
itself, against an export of the value of 139,135/.* Neither is it without 
the means of religious consolation and the conveniences for public 
worship. ‘T'wo years ago the colonists had determined on erecting a 
spacious church, to cost 7000/.; and even now the Word of God is 
preached to a busy population, where, but a few years’ since, the 
Yana-yana flowed in solitude to meet the waters of the salt sea. 
Neither is this settlement, though nearly four hundred miles from 
Sydney, unable to communicate with its mother state. 

“ Along the whole road,” says Governor Gipps, “from Sydney to Port 
Phillip, villages have been laid out, and police-stations, formed by the govern- 
ment; this road is, therefore, now safe, and as easily traversed as any in the 
colony ; indeed it may be mentioned, as a proof of the open and accessible nature 
of the country generally, that this road, or at least the portion of it that lies 
between Yap and Melbourne, about 380 miles in extent, has been opened at 


no cost whatever to the colony, and very little to individuals; and that it is not 


only practicable, but easy, throughout its whole length, for carriages of any 
description.” + 


The old penal settlement of Brisbane, some four hundredand more 
miles to the north of Sydney, has within the last two years risen into 
notice as a new colony, under the title of Moreton Bay, and bids fair 
to become of importance. According to the evidence of Mr. Evan 





* Colonization Circular, No. 2, p. 29. + Ibid. p. 24. 
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Mackenzie, a settler in that district, the land is well adapted for the 
growth of wheat—is very productive—well supplied with water—not 
subject to hot winds—capable of growing sugar and tobacco—and 
prolific in arrow-root, maize, sweet potatoes, yams, bananas, grapes, 
oranges, and fruits of almost every description—the upset price of 
town allotments was 100/., the price realized at the auction in July 


last year for 133 acres, 343/. 10s. per acre. 


“ There are lands at Moreton Bay,” says Sir G. Gipps, “ which are known 
to be of first-rate fertility; there is a great deal of capital ready to be invested 
in it, and a great deal more expected from India, the climate being very favour- 
able to persons who have spent a portion of their lives in that country. Moreton 
Bay has been partly prepared for a settlement by being heretofore a place of 
secondary transportation from New South Wales; the communication between 
it and Sydney is easy, both by land and by water, and the flocks and herds of 
New South Wales are already depastured in the lands behind it.” * 


About one hundred miles nearer to Sydney, on the north side, lies 
the later settlement of the Clarence river, which was discovered about 
the year 1838, by some persons engaged in cutting cedar on the 
eastern coast of Australia; the mouth of the river is 34 miles north 
of Port Jackson, and 90 miles south of Moreton Bay. It is the 
largest, as yet discovered, of those rivers which run from the eastern 
side of the great dividing range of mountains, extending parallel to 
the sea-coast, between the 26th and 32d degrees of latitude, and 
which, unlike the Murray and the Darling, which seek the southern 
ocean by a circuitous route from the west side of the ridge, flow in 
a straight course to the waters of the Pacific. The following is the 
official account of its capabilities, which the evidence given before the 
Committee on Immigration in 1842 proves to be by no means 
unfounded :-— 


“ Asa field for the employment of capital in agricultural and commercial pur- 
suits, the opening of a tract of fine country so situated, with respect to the stations 
of the westward, is contemplated with satisfaction by those who may be con- 
sidered competent judges. In the lower part of the district alone there is room 
for a large body of industrious emigrants; and such is the nature of the soil, that 
little apprehension is entertained of its affording abundant compensation for the 
labour that may be bestowed on the cultivation of wheat, maize, the vine, 
tobacco, sugar, indigo, and many other articles of consumption, and even of 
export.” The height of the eae mountains so near the coast ensures 
to this quarter some protection from the hot winds that prevail to a great extent 
in more exposed parts, and to their proximity to the coast may be attributed 
the frequency of davis in times when other districts are parched with drought. 
The connexion with Moreton Bay, where the survey is steadily progressing, is 
already established by the discovery of a practicable route between the coast- 
range and the sea; and with respect to the operations that are necessary, as a 
preparatory arrangement, to render the country at the back of Shoal Bay avail- 
able for settlers of every class, contracts have been entered into for the survey 
of both banks of the river. The survey of the north bank of the M‘Leary 
river is also in progress, so that the whole country extending on the north from 
Moreton Bay to the coast-range, on the west from Cunningham’s Gap to the 





* Extract of a Despatch from Sir George Gipps, dated Sydney, Ist February, 1841. 
Colonization Circular, No. 2, p. 25. 
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crest of the Liverpool range, on the south from the sources of the Peel to the 
coast in latitude 32°, and on the east to latitude 28° 5’ (Moreton Bay), com- 
prising an area of about 40,000 square miles, may be said to be in a state of 
preparation, as regards the survey, for immediate location.” * 


Coming down to the southward of Sydney we have the proposed 
settlement, or rather the just-born settlement of T'wofold Bay, about 
half way between Bass’s Straits and Port Jackson, which was opened 
in the March of this year, under favourable auspices ; while just at the 
entrance of the straits lies Gipps’ Land, and Corner Inlet, likely to 
be no mean rival to the flockmasters of the opposite nature of 
Tasmania. Labourers are obliged to be sent from Sydney; and what 
with the difficulty and the expense of getting them down, are only pro- 
fitable at the high rates of wages they get from the lucrative value of 
the trade in cattle which the colonists of Corner Inlet are able to carry 
on with Hobart Town. ‘ Tasmania has been overlooked these 
fourteen years,” says Mr. M‘Alister, of Corner Inlet, “and must 
provide artificial food.” Wheat, too, can be raised as abundantly as 
in the opposite island; the district is well watered, and has not 
suffered from Australia’s curse, the drought, for more than three 
years. ‘* On the banks of the rivers there is a rich alluvial land, 
without either a tree or a stone on it, and immediately fit for the 
plough, without any expense of clearing, exclusively of large tracts of 
bush-land, of the richest description.” ‘In one case the alluvium 
was fourteen feet deep.” ‘* The country is full of game, and there 
is abundance of fish in the lakes and the harbour.” ‘The entrance of 
the harbour is safe for vessels drawing as much as fourteen feet 
water, and capable of their approach within three miles of the town of 
Albert, the city of the new settlement.f With respect to the extreme 
western settlement of Portland Bay, immediately on the borders of 
Southern Australia, we know but little. If the land sales are to be 
any guide, this ought to be a flourishing settlement. As far back as 
1840, town allotments fetched 5502. per acre, and rural ones an 
average of 507. At these prices above 300 acres seem to have been 
disposed of. Still progressing south-west, we come to the settlement 
of Southern Australia, and its capital and port of Adelaide, on the 
eastern side of the gulf of St. Vincent. The colony contains more 
land than the United Kingdom, and it is nearly equal in square 
contents to the whole of France. Its capabilities seem as great as 
its territory ; and as no convicts have ever been allowed to taint its 
population, its progress will be spared the early discouragement of local 
squabbles between emancipists and free labourers. At the time when 
Mr. Pridden compiled his account of this colony, its inhabitants were 





* Extract from a Report by the Deputy Surveyor General, made in June 1839, 
enclosed in a Despatch from Sir George Gipps, dated 28th September, 1840. See 
also Evidence of Frederic O’Gilvie, Esq., before Immigration Committee, 1842 ; 
Colonization Circular, No. 2, p. 25. 

+ Evidence of Lachlan M‘Alister, Esq. of Corner Inlet, before Immigration Com- 
= July 1842, and of Sir Thomas L. Mitchell, Surveyor-General of New South 
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hardly 14,000, and the crops were raised off little more than 3000 
acres. Since then a considerable increase has taken place in the 
colonists, and the number of acres under crop been multiplied fivefold. 
The last report from Governor Grey, to whom the colony is mainly 
indebted for a recovery from the difficulties into which the misgovern- 
ment of his predecessors, burdened as they were with the interference 
of the company of speculators to whom the colony belonged, has 
involved it, announces the rapid progress of South Australia. We 
subjoin the following passages from his report, which bears date 


December 1842 :— 


“ Survey Department.—The number of acres sold during the year was 
17,830 . . . There are at the present moment 312,925 acres of land, which are 
open for selection and immediate occupation. . . . Iam happy to be able to 
inform your Lordship, that some of the most valuable portions of the province, 
even in the immediate vicinity of the town, still remain unsold. . . . Several 
fine tracts of country have been discovered, and the extent of available and 
unoccupied land which is now known, removes all present apprehension of any 
want of runs being experienced for the purpose of depasturing the numerous 
and rapidly increasing flocks and herds of this province. 

“ Agricultural Returns.—The number of acres under crop, has increased in 
the last eighteen months, from about 3000 to 19,000, and the value of the crop 
for the present year (1842) may be estimated at 98,000/.; consequently agri- 
cultural produce to the amount of 55,000/. could be exported during the year 
1843, and all the wants of the colonists still be supplied. It is, however, most 

robable that a much larger quantity of land will be brought under cultivation 
before the ensuing harvest, and that a great portion of the surplus agricultural 
produce will be reinvested in the colony. The result of this will be increased 
production and augmented wealth in future years. This reinvestment, if it 
take place, may, therefore, be more profitable to the province than exportation 
to the same amount would be. 

“In making an estimate of the agricultural and pastoral wealth of the 
colony, it would be necessary to include the increase of the flocks and herds, 
which have not only afforded an abundant supply of cheap animal food, but 
will also supply an increased export for the ensuing year. The value of the 
garden and dairy produce should also be considered, as that portion of these 
which is intended for home consumption, will furnish a large proportion of the 
supplies of every establishment. I have, however, only attempted to give your 
Lordship an approximate value of the crops of the different kinds of grain which 
have just been gathered, 

“ The colony has this year been blessed with a most abundant harvest, and 
must u*doubtedly be admitted to be a country of very great fertility; whilst 
the open nature of its extensive plains, the whole of which are composed of 
agricultural soil, enables the farmer to break up and clear the land at a very 
small expense. The fact of these plains bordering the sea-shore, enables him 
also to convey it to the place of shipment at a very small cost. This is there- 
fore naturally a grain country, and from the causes above detailed, grain can be 
exported from it at a lower price than from the adjacent colonies. 

‘“* Exports.—The probable value of the exports of colonial produce for the 
year 1843, may be calculated as follows :— 


Agricultura] produce : ‘ . ° - £55,000 
Wool ° ° . ° ° ‘ ° - 30,000 
Oil and whalebone . - 98,500 


ae produce and sundries, including lead-ore, 
slates, timber, &c.  . , : : - 5,000 





Total . ‘ ‘ ‘ . £93,500 
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“ In making this calculation I have availed myself of the best information 
I could procure, and am certain that it is not an exaggerated estimate. 

“ Only a small portion of this computed value of the exports depends upon 
what may be termed indigenous articles of export; the greater portion of it is 
composed of agricultural and pastoral produce. The abundance of the first of 
these affords the means of reproducing itself, and the latter kind of produce at 
a cheaper rate in ensuing years. The natural increase of the flocks and herds 
will secure a certain increase of pastoral exports for future years. It appears, 
therefore, to be almost a matter of certainty that our exports will go on rapidly 
increasing in quantity and value. 

“ Even in the present year (1842) the return from these exports is suffi- 
ciently large to afford 5/. per head for every man, woman, and child in the 
community, which can be expended in importing manufactured articles and 
luxuries. This colony must therefore be considered to be at present in a very 
thriving state; and as its imports will be chiefly procured from the mother- 
country, it has now ceased to be a useless appendage to the British Crown. 

** Imports.—The colony now producing all the necessaries, and many of the 
luxuries of life within itself, its imports will be necessarily much diminished. 
They will consist principally of tea, sugar, hardware, British spirits, and British 
manufactured goods. The trade of the colony will thus, in appearance, be much 
contracted, as it will now be limited to such a traffic as the exports produced 
within the colony afford the means of carrying on. It will, however, be a 
trade of the most healthy and remunerative nature. 

“ Amount of Crime.—Within the last two years the amount of crime within 
the province has considerably decreased; and within that period of time no 
capital conviction has taken place. An exorbitant rate of wages does not 
therefore appear to be productive of a high degree of morality ; and the decrease 
in the number of convictions in the years 1841 and 1842, shows that no such 
degree of distress has existed here as to lead to the commission of crime. 

“Tt only remains for me to express the fixed conviction I feel, that the 
reverses of the province are altogether passed, and that it is now entering on a 
career of prosperity which will be firm and enduring, based, as it is, not upon 
any fictitious value which is attached to unproductive land ; but upon abundant 
internal production, and upon the energy and industry with which the colonists 
are now developing the great natural resources of their adopted country.” 


The expectations of the governor have been realized, and within a 
month of his report, every labourer in the colony had been absorbed 
into the labour-market. 

Sailing on still more to the westward we come to the colony which 
was originally founded by some private individuals on the banks of the 
Swan River, but which is now known as Western Australia. Like 
many other settlements, it was cried up as an Eldorado, and was for a 
time found to be little better than a failure. The earliest colonists 
were wedded to the country by the sea, and where the river debouches, 
and, in consequence, found little remuneration from the hilly and 
barren land of those parts, for either their labour or their money. 
Beyond the settlements of Perth and Freemantle there is good grass 
land in abundance ; whilst round the town of Guilford, in the valley of 
the Swan River, the arable land is surpassingly rich and productive, 
producing wheat crops for eleven successive years without manuring, 
the last crop averaging twenty-five bushels the acre. Here, too, the 
vine may be cultivated with every prospect of success; whilst the 
abundant supply of whales, within only a few hours’ sail of the shore, 
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even now, though the trade is monopolized by the Americans, gives 
rise to considerable commerce, and opens a certain means of maintain- 
ing a lucrative trade. During the year ending March 1842, above 
five thousand acres of land had been disposed of, and above five 
hundred and sixty emigrants went thither from this country ; among 
them were some boys from the government school in the Isle of 
Wight, who were all well apprenticed in the colony within a few months 
of their arrival. Since that time, not an emigrant has gone to Western 
Australia, a fact much to be regretted, as an equal number to that 
exported in 1842 would be certain of finding employment if labourers, 
and scope for the use of capital if capitalists, during every year.* 

One other settlement alone remains to be noticed on the main Jand 
of New Holland, and that settlement is a decided failure. As far 
back as 1824, a settlement was attempted on the northern coast, at a 
place called Melville’s Island; after a lingering existence of three 
years it was removed to Raffles’ Bay, an adjacent inlet of New Hol- 
Jand, and eventually, in 1838, to Port Essington, only a few miles off. 
Each of these attempts was in hopes of erecting a new Singapore 
for the ships from India to China. According to the valuable report 
of Mr. Crawford, Port Essington is inferior to every other tropical 
climate, in soil, in climate, in animal and vegetable productions, in 
everything but salubrity. There is little variation of temperature, 
hardly more than seven degrees, from the hottest month, January, to 
the coldest, July; it is within the range of the north-west and south- 
east monsoon, and drought will, in all probability, be its constant 
curse. As for Europeans, though the climate will permit them to live, 
they will be pale and feeble, and subject to ophthalmia, and without 
their native energy. As to soil, the utmost that can be boasted of are 
“a few fertile patches,” and the want of moisture is evident; there 
are no rivers to flood the country periodically, and no streams to assist 
in irrigating it. The stunted character of the trees evidences the 
drought: “they are either hollow and unsound, or warp and split so 
in seasoning, that no plank can be procured from any we have 
attempted, ” says the commandant; “it almost defies our tools and 
saws. , The buffalo, the goat, the sheep, all fail at Essington, 
poisoned by the pastures, unless supported on imported fodder.f As 
an agricultural settlement Port Essington is clearly a failure, and as 
a port of refuge and commercial emporium, little better. 


“In the period of more than two years,” say the Commissioners, “ covered 
by the papers laid before Parliament, the crew of only one shipwrecked vessel is 
noticed as having found a refuge at Port Essington. It is mentioned in one of 
the papers, that the Prahus, who come for the purposes of fishing, have not much 





* General Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
pp. 18—16. 

+ Notes on Port Essingion, by J. Crawford. Gen. Report, Appendix, p. 51. 
Port Essington approaches to the 11th degree of south latitude. The nearest parts of 
the eastern Arcl-ipelago are the poorest and most barbarous —first decent population 
600 to 700 miles off. 
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room for articles of trade; and in another part, that the Malays, who came in 
1842, could not be induced to barter as formerly, being apparently under the 
influence of some prohibition against it. From such inquiry as we have been 
able to make from the masters of vessels trading to Australia, we apprehend 
that Port Essington is too much out of the track of ships going to China or 
India to be worth visiting, unless for some definite or certain object. Singapore, 
which has been so successful as a place of trade, has naturally been looked to 
as a model for any other emporium that it might be attempted to form in Eastern 
seas, but Singapore lies in the direct channel of the vast amount of shipping 
passing between India and China; and although, like Port Essington, without 
any important natural products of its own, it is so situated that large and valu- 
able cargoes for export find their way there from the adjacent seas.”— General 
Report, p. 8. 


What other reasons there may be, so cautiously hinted at by the 
Commissioners, for maintaining a port at Port Essington, we do not 
know ; but it is evident that as an agricultural or mercantile colony, 
or harbour of refuge, it is perfectly useless. _We have now sketched 
the use and progress of every settlement in the island of New Hol- 
land, and deterred both by the importance of the subject, and tlie 
extent of our article, we defer the only other locality in the Australian 
seas whither emigrants can resort with any prospect of bettering their 
condition, New Zealand, toa further communication, taking leave of 
our readers with this one warning to emigrants, and those who have 
the means of encouraging emigration—be not ever given to great 
promises, and great expectations. People are too apt to hold out 
great inducements in order to overcome that very natural repugnance 
in our character to leaving the Jand of our birth, unless driven to it 
by absolute want. Emigrants are too often not made acquainted with 
the hardships and roughs which all classes, whether capitalists or 
labourers, must be subject to in a colony for many years after the 
primary appalling difficulties of colonization are overcome, and the 
consequence of this is great disheartening and greater complaints. 
“A certain and even a rich competence,” says one of the agents in 
Western Australia, ‘is within the reach of the sober and industrious 
man; but it will be obtained only after severe trials, and many dis- 
appointments, arising out of his ignorance of the climate, soil, and 
seasons, and from a total want of nine-tenths of the conveniences and 
accommodations which every villager is accustomed to in England. 
There are few towns, no villages, a great scarcity of roads and bridges. 
(This applies to Western Australia.) Supplies, therefore, are some- 
times not to be procured; and to remedy deficiencies, or repair 
damages, a person must trust not to others, but to his or her own 

. resources.” Let us not delude ourselves, or those we would persuade 
to emigrate. We have no Eldorado whither to send them—where 
they go they must earn their subsistence by the sweat of their brow ; 
but let them know this, that where we would send them, they can earn 
their livelihood by their head or by their hands, and they have the 
prospect of maintenance during the years of their strength sufficient to 
ensure their subsistence when age or infirmity comes upon them; 
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whilst we may see day by day an increased demand fer our produc- 
tions, as each new colony opens another market for our goods, a fresh 
means of maintaining the thousands of our people, whose subsistence, 
even at the lowest rate, depends on the supplying luxuries, not 
necessaries, to increasing multitudes. 


A System of Logic; Ratiocinative and Inductive: being a con- 
nected View of the Principles of Evidence, and the Methods of 
Scientific Investigation. By Joun Sruart Miti. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Parker. 1843. 


In our number for October (pp. 392—413,) we promised to follow 
Mr. Mill, to some considerable extent, into the subject of Induction. 
This promise we shall now endeavour to fulfil. 

Reasoning, or Inference, we then observed, is not confined to 
Ratiocination, or the process of inferring a proposition from other 
propositions equally or more general. It also includes the process 
of inferring a proposition from propositions Jess general than itself, 
or the process of Induction. The conclusion in an induction 
embraces more than is contained in the premisses. In every in- 
duction we proceed from truths which we know, to truths which we 
do not know ; from facts certified by observation to facts which we 
have not observed, and even to facts which are not now capable of 
being observed—future facts, for example; but which we do not 
hesitate to believe upon the sole evidence of the induction itself. 


“When, from the observation of a number of individual instances, we 
ascend to a general proposition, or when, by combining a number of 
general propositions, we conclude from them another proposition still more 
general, the process, which is substantially the same in both instances, is 
called Induction.” —Vol. i. p. 223. 


The ‘nature of Induction, says Mr. Mill, and of the conditions 
which render it legitimate, is the main question of the science of 
logic: inasmuch as all inference, and consequently all proof and all 
discovery of truths not self-evident, consist of inductions and their 
interpretations ; so that all our knowledge, which is not intuitive, 
comes to us exclusively from that source. Hitherto, however, this 
subject has been comparatively neglected. Although it is the 
primary question of logic, professed logicians have almost entirely 
passed it by. Metaphysical writers have noticed some of the 
generalities of the subject; but in consequence of their not being 
practically acquainted with the actual inductive processes by which 
the discoveries of science have been made, they have not ac- 
complished a sufficiently minute analysis of the inductive operation, 
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so as to furnish a collection of practical rules for its performance. 
Physical experimentalists have in general confined their attention to 
the conclusions arrived at by means of induction, without entering 
into any inquiry as to the nature of the mental process itself, by 
which their conclusions were obtained. At the same time, the 
materials for the construction of the Science of Induction exist in 
great abundance, and only require a master-hand to collect and 
arrange them. ‘Three eminent writers are honourably named by 
Mr. Mill, as having made valuable contributions to the creation of a 
Philosophy of Induction :—Sir John Herschell, in his Discourse on 
the Study of Natural Philosophy; Mr. Whewell, in his History 
and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences; and M. Auguste Comte, 
in his Cours de Philosophie Positive. Encouraged by the collection 
and partial elaboration of the materials by these accomplished 
philosophers, Mr. Mill has attempted, in his own laborious and 
thoughtful work, to contribute something farther to the accomplish- 
ment of this important design. 

Induction is the operation of discovering and proving general 
propositions. The principles and rules of induction, as directed to 
this end, are the principles and rules of all induction; and the logic 
of science is equally applicable to all inquiries in which man can 
engage, and the test of all the conclusions at which he can arrive by 
inference. 

“ A complete logic of the sciences is also a complete logic of practical 
business and common life. Since there is no case of legitimate inference 
from experience, in which the conclusion may not legitimately be a general 
proposition ; an analysis of the process by which general truths are arrived 
at, is virtually an analysis of all induction whatever. Whether we are 
inquiring into a scientific principle or into an individual fact, and whether 
we proceed by experiment or by ratiocination, every step in the train of 
inferences is essentially inductive; and the legitimacy of the induction 
depends in both cases upon the same conditions.”—Vol. i. p. 348. 

In studying the nature of induction, we must be careful to dis- 
tinguish it from certain operations to which the name of induction 
has been unjustly applied. Such are the so-called forms of induction 
laid down in the common books of logic. 

“ Tn those books, every process which sets out from aless general and 
terminates in a more general expression,—which admits of being stated in 
the form, ‘This and that A are B, therefore every A is B,’—is called an 
induction, whether anything be really concluded or not; and the induction 
is asserted to be not perfect, unless every single individual of the class A 
is included in the antecedent or premiss: that is, unless what we affirm of 
the class, has already been ascertained to be true of every individual in it, 


_ so that the nominal conclusion is @ mere reassertion of the premisses.”— 
Vol. i. p. 353. 


Such an induction as this is no induction at all. It is no inference 
from facts known to facts unknown, but a mere short-hand registra- 
tion of facts already known. It is no part of the investigation of 
truth ; though it often bears an important part in the preparation of 
the materials for that purpose. 
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That process to which mathematicians give the name of induction, 
must also be distinguished from induction as defined above: for 
although the propositions to which it leads are really general, yet 
there is no inference; the conclusion being a mere summing up 
of what was asserted in the various propositions from which it was 
drawn. 

“ There are nevertheless, in mathematics, some examples of so-called 
induction, in which the conclusion does bear the appearance of a generali- 
zation grounded upon some of the particular cases included in it. A 
mathematician, when he has calculated a sufficient number of the terms of 
an algebraical or arithmetical series, so as to have ascertained what is 
called the Jaw of the series, does not hesitate to fill up any number of the 
succeeding terms without repeating the calculations. But I apprehend he 
only does so when it is apparent from @ priori considerations (which must 
be exhibited in the form of demonstration) that the mode of formation of 
the subsequent terms, each from that which preceded it, must be similar to 
the formation of the terms which have been already calculated. And 
when the attempt has been hazarded without the sanction of such general 
considerations, there are instances upon record in which it has led to false 
results.”—Vol. i. p. 355. 


Once more: a mere description of a set of observed phenomena 
must not be confounded with an induction from them. Mr. Mill 
considers Mr. Whewell to have fallen into the error of setting up 
that descriptive operation which enables a number of details to be 
summed up in a single proposition,—(and which Mr. Whewell has 
aptly termed “the Colligation of Facts,”)—as the type of the inductive 
process ; and of laying down as principles of induction the principles 
of mere colligation. Mr. Whewell’s doctrine, as we have previously 
shown in our pages, is, that the general proposition which binds 
together particular facts, and makes them, as it were, one fact, is not 
the mere sum of those facts, but something more ; since a concep- 
tion of the mind is introduced, which did not exist in the facts them- 
selves. Among many examples, Mr. Whewell adduces the following. 
The italics are our own :-— 

“When the Greeks, after long observing the motions of the 
planets, saw that these motions might be rightly considered as pro- 
duced by the motion of one wheel revolving in the inside of another 
wheel, these wheels were creations of their minds, added to the facts 
which they perceived by sense. And even if the wheels were no 
longer supposed to be material, but were reduced to mere geometrical 
spheres or circles, they were not the less products of the mind alone, 
—something additional to the facts observed. ‘The same is the 
case in all other discoveries. The facts are known, but they are 
insulated and unconnected, till the discoverer supplies from his own 
store a principle of connexion.”* 

That a conception of the mind is introduced, replies Mr. Mill, is 
indeed most certain; but it by no means follows that the conception 





* Philosophy of Inductive Sciences, ii. 213, 214. 
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is necessarily pre-existent, or constructed by the mind out of its 
own materials. 

“ Although the conception itself is not in the facts, but in our mind, it 
must be a conception ef something which is really in the facts, some 
property which they actually possess, and which they ‘would manifest 
to our senses, if our senses were able to take cognizance of them.”— 
Vol. i. p. 361. 


Having thus excluded those mental operations which are some- 
times designated by the name of induction, while, at the same time, 
he admits and asserts their importance, especially of the last, as 
subsidiary to induction properly so called, Mr. Mill summarily 
defines this great mental process as Generalization from Experience. 
It consists, he observes, in inferring from some individual instances 
in which a phenomenon occurs, that it occurs in all instances of a 
certain class. ‘The nature of this class, at the present stage of the 
inquiry, remains to be determined. 

“The universe is so constituted, that whatever is true in any one case, 


is true in all cases of a certain description. The only difficulty is to find 
what description.” —Vol. i. p. 370. 


This universal fact is the basis of all induction. It has been 
variously stated; as, that “the course of nature is uniform ;” that 
“the universe is governed by general laws ;” and the like. Many 
philosophers regard this fundamental axiom as one which we are 
compelled, by the constitution of our thinking faculty, to assume as 
true, antecedently to any verification from experience. Mr. Mill, on 
the contrary, considers it to be an instance of induction, and induc- 
tion by no means of the most obvious kind. 

“ Far from being the first induction we make, it is one of the last, or, at 
all events, one of those which are latest in attaining strict philosophical 
accuracy. Asa general maxim, indeed, it has scarcely entered into the 
minds of any but philosophers; nor even by them, have its extent and 
limits been always justly conceived. Yet this principle, though so far from 
being our earliest induction, must be considered as our warrant for all the 
others, in this sense, that unless it were true, all other inductions would be 
fallacious.” —Vol. i. p. 372. 


The lowest kind of induction, resting upon this basis, is that which 
Lord Bacon has described, under the name of Inductio per enumera- 
tionem simplicem, ubi non reperitur instantia contradictoria. This 
is the natural induction, if it deserves the name, of uncultivated 
intellects; and flows from the instinctive tendency of the mind to 
generalize its experience, provided that experience points all in one 
direction. In this unscientific process, there is no “interrogation of 
nature,” to use Lord Bacon’s expression. The mind rests in a mere 
passive observation : its ear receives no other sounds from the mighty 
oracles of Nature, than those which flow spontaneously from the lips of 
the Ancient Mother. This induction by simple enumeration, is but 
a feeble instrument for the purposes of scientific investigation ; and 
even for merely popular use, is as fruitful of error as of truth. 

NO. XXXVLL—N. 8. 4k 
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“It was, above all, by pointing out the insufficiency of this rude and 
loose conception of Induction, that Bacon has merited the title so generally 
awarded to him, of Founder of the Inductive Philosophy. The value of his 
own contributions to a more philosophical theory of the subject, has 
certainly been exaggerated. Although (along with some fundamental 
errors) his writings contain, more or less fully developed, several of the 
most important principles of the Inductive Method, physical investigation 
has now far outgrown the Baconian conception of Induction. Moral and 
political inquiry, indeed, are as yet far behind that conception. The cur- 
rent and approved modes of reasoning on these subjects, are still of the 
same vicious description against which Bacon protested: the method almost 
exclusively employed by those professing to treat such matters inductively, 
is the very inductio per enumerationem simplicem which he condemns; and 
the experience, which we hear so confidently appealed to by all sects, 
parties, and interests, is still, in his own emphatic words, mera palpatio.”— 
Vol. i. p. 378. 

To return to our fundamental axiom. Instead of saying that the 
course of nature is uniform, it would be more correct to say that, 
the course of each of the separate phenomena, comprehended in the 
word “nature,” is uniform. What is called the uniformity of the 
course of nature, is not a simple, but a complex fact, compounded of 
all the separate uniformities of single phenomena. ‘These uniformities 
are usually designated laws of nature; but this appellation more 
strictly belongs to those uniformities which are primordial. 

“When Kepler expressed the regularity which exists in the observed 
motions of the heavenly bodies, by the three general propositions called 
his ‘laws,’ he, in so doing, pointed out three simple volitions, by which, 
instead of a much greater number, it appeared that the whole scheme of 
the heavenly motions, so far as yet observed, might be conceived to have 
been produced. A similar and still greater step was made, when these 
laws, which at first did not seem to be included in any more general truths, 
were discovered to be cases of the three laws of motion, as obtaining among 
bodies which mutually tend towards one another with a certain force, and 
have had a certain instantaneous impulse originally impressed upon them. 
After this great discovery, Kepler's three propositions, though still called 
‘laws,’ would hardly, by any person accustomed to use language with 
precision, be termed ‘ laws of nature :’ that phrase would be reserved for the 
simpler laws into which Newton, as the expression is, resolved them.”--- 
Vol. i. p. 385. 


Of ll truths relating to natural phenomena, the most valuable to 
us, are those which relate to the order of their succession ; and one of 
our greatest scientific desiderata is to find, if possible, some law of 
succession which possesses the same degree of certainty and univer- 
sality as that belonging to the fundamental truths of geometry and 
arithmetic,—the sciences of space and number. Very few of the 
uniformities observed in the succession of phenomena possess this 
character. One such there is, however, and happily it is one, as Mr. 
Mill observes, coextensive with the entire field of successive pheno- 
mena, all instances whatever of invariable succession being examples. 
This law is the Law of Causation. 

Abstaining from all inquiry into the nature of efficient causes, as be- 
longing to transcendental philosophy rather than to logic, Mr. Mill 
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enters minutely into a consideration of the nature of physical causes, 
as lying at the root of the whole theory of induction. 

‘¢ The inductive process is essentially an inquiry into cases of causation. 
All the uniformities which exist in the succession of phenomena, and most 
of those which prevail in their coexistence, are either themselves laws of 
causation, or consequences resulting from such laws, and corollaries capable 
of being deduced from them. If we could determine what causes are 
correctly assigned to what effects, and what effects to what causes, we 
should be virtually acquainted with the whole course of nature. All those 
unformities which are mere results of causation, might then be explained 
and accounted for; and every individual fact or event might be predicted, 
provided we had the requisite data, that is, the requisite knowledge of the 
circumstances which, in the particular instance, preceded it.”---Vol. 1. p. 436. 


Mr. Mill defines the cause of a phenomenon to be the antecedent, 
or the concurrence of antecedents, upon which it is éneariably and 
unconditionally consequent. He does not seek to penetrate more 
deeply into the nature of a cause. ‘The only notion of cause, he 
contends, which the theory of induction requires, is such a notion 
as can be gained from experience. It may be resolved into two 
truths. First, that ¢xvarzability of succession which is found by 
observation to obtain between every natural phenomenon and some 
other phenomenon which has preceded it. It seldom happens that 
this invariable sequence exists between a consequent and one single 
antecedent. There are generally several antecedents, and the sum 
of these is properly the cause; although, in ordinary language, it is 
very common to single out only one of these antecedents as the cause, 
and to call all the others merely conditions. But this distinction is 
quite arbitrary, and the same antecedent may be at one time elevated 
to the rank of a cause, and at another, be consigned to comparative 
obscurity among the common herd of conditions. But, secondly, 
invariable sequence is not synonymous with causation, unless the 
sequence, besides being invariable, is also unconditional. ‘Tris 
destroys the force of Reid’s objection to the former part of the 
definition of causation under consideration. Were causation nothing 
more than invariable sequence, then, according to this doctrine, night 
must be the cause of day, and day the cause of night; since these 
phenomena have invariably succeeded one another from the begin- 
ning of the world. But this succession, invariable as it is, depends 
upon the condition of the rising of the sun above the horizon. 

Having thus defined physical causes, Mr. Mill defends the 
retention of the word ‘ cause,” in the language of science, against 
M. Comte; who, in his Cours de Philosophie Positive, would fain 
reject it. He agrees with M. Comte, that ultimate or efficient 
causes, which are conceived as not being phenomena, nor perceptible 
by the senses at all, are radically inaccessible to the human faculties ; 
and looks upon the revival of the doctrine that such causes are within 
the reach of human knowledge,—by means of merely physical inves- 
tigation, he should have added—as a remarkable instance of what 
has been aptly called “ the peculiar zest which the spirit of reaction 
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against modern tendencies gives to ancient absurdities.” But he 
regards the terms “ causation,” and “ cause and effect,” as important 
to be preserved ; for the purpose of distinctively designating one class 
of the “ constant relations of succession or of similarity ” which exist 
/among phenomena themselves, (not forgetting, so far as any constancy 
ean be traced, their relations of coexistence ;) namely, those relations 
of succession which, so far as we know, are not only invariable, but 
also unconditional, as contrasted with those which, like the succession 
of day and night, depend upon the existence, or upon the coex- 
istence, of other antecedent facts. 

Mr. Mill completes his theory of causation, as introductory to the 
theory of induction, by a chapter on the composition of causes ; and 
then, after some remarks on observation and experiment, as instru- 
ments of physical discovery, which need not detain us, enters upon a 
consideration of “ the four methods of experimental inquiry ;” which 
he respectively designates, the Method of Agreement, the Method of 

difference, the Method of Residues, and the Method of Concomitant 
Variations. 

The Method of Agreement rests upon the following canon :— 
“If two or more instances of the phenomenon under investigation 
have only one circumstance in common, the circumstance in which 
alone all the instances agree, is the cause (or effect) of the given 
phenomenon.” As an example of this method, Mr. Mill selects 
Professor Liebig’s experimental inquiry into the immediate cause of 
the death produced by metallic poisons. 


“When solutions of these substances,—arsenious acid, the salts of lead, 
bismuth, copper, and mercury,---are placed in sufficiently close contact 
with many animal products,—albumen, milk, muscular fibre, and animal 
membranes,—the acid or salt leaves the water in which it was dissolved, and 
enters into combination with the animal substance; which substance, after 
being thus acted upon, is found to have lost its tendency to spontaneous 
decomposition, or putrefaction. 

‘* Observation also shows, in cases where death has been produced by 
these poisons, that the parts of the body with which the poisonous sub- 
stances have been brought into contact, do not afterwards putrefy. 

“ And, finally, when the poison has been supplied in too small a quantity 
to destroy life, eschars are produced ; that is, certain superficial portions of 
the tissues are destroyed, which are afterwards thrown off by the reparative 
process taking place in the healthy parts. 

“These three sets of instances admit of being treated according to the 
Method of Agreement. In all of them the metallic compounds are brought 
into contact with the substances which compose the human or animal 
body ; and the instances do not seem to agree in any other circumstance. 
The remaining antecedents are as different, and even opposite, as they could 
possibly be made; for in some the animal substances exposed to the action 
of the poisons are in a state of life; in others only in a state of organization ; 
in others not even in that. And what is the result which follows in all the 
cases? The conversion of the animal substance (by combination with the 
poison) into a chemical compound, held together by so powerful a force as 
to resist the subsequent action of the ordinary causes of decomposition. 
Now organic life (the necessary condition of sensitive life) consisting in a 
continual state of decomposition and recomposition of the different organs 
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and tissues, whatever incapacitates them for this decomposition destroys 
life. And thus the proximate cause of the death produced by this descrip- 
tion of poisons is ascertained, as far as the Method of Agreement can 
ascertain it.”—Vol. i. pp. 480, 481. 


In the Method of Agreement, we endeavour to obtain instances 
which agree in the given circumstance, but differ in every other. In 
the Method of Difference, on the contrary, we require two instances 
resembling one another in every other respect, but differing in the 
presence or absence of the phenomenon we wish to study. And the 
canon which regulates this method is the following :—* If an instance 
in which the phenomenon under investigation occurs, and an 
instance in which it does not occur, have every circumstance, save 
one, in common, that one occurring only in the former; the circum- 
stance in which alone the two instances differ is the effect, or cause, 
or a necessary part of the cause, of the phenomenon.” Mr. Mill has 
carried out the above example, in illustration of this method also. 


“Setting out from the cases already mentioned, in which the antecedent 
is the presence of substances forming with the tissues a compound inca- 
pable of putrefaction (and @ fortiori incapable of the chemical actions which 
constitute life), and the consequent is death, either of the whole organism, 
or of some portion of it; let us compare with these cases other cases as 
much resembling them as possible, but in which the effect is not produced. 
And, first of all, many insoluble basic salts of arsenious acid are known to 
be not poisonous. The substance called alkargen, discovered by Bunsen, 
which contains a very large quantity of arsenic, and approaches very closely 
in composition to the organic arsenious compounds formed in the body, 
has not the slightest injurious action upon the organism. Now, when 
these substances are brought into contact with the tissues in any way they 
do not combine with them; they do not arrest their progress to decompo- 
sition. As far, therefore, as these instances go, it appears that when the 
effect is absent, it is by reason of the absence of that antecedent which we 


had ,already good ground for considering as the proximate cause. — 
Vol. i. p. 482. 


As this example is not, after all, a rigorous case of the Method of 
Difference, we will not follow Mr. Mill and M. Liebig through the 


further particulars of its application, one remarkable one alone 
excepted. 


‘“‘ There is another class of instances, of the nature required by the Method 
of Difference, which seem at first sight to conflict with theory. Soluble 
salts of silver, such for instance as the nitrate, have the same stiffening 
antiseptic effect on decomposing animal substances as corrosive sublimate 
and the most deadly metallic poisons ; and when applied to the external 
parts of the body, the nitrate is a powerful caustic, depriving those parts of 
all active vitality, and causing them to be thrown off by the neighbouring 
living structures, in the form of an eschar. The nitrate and the other salts 
of silver ought, then, it would seem, if the theory be correct, to be 
i YS ; yet they may be ministered internally with perfect impunity.” 
—Vol. i. p. 483. 


Yet from this apparent exception arises the strongest confirmation 
which this theory of Liebig has yet received. 
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“ Nitrate of silver, in spite of its chemical properties, does not poison 
when introduced into the stomach. In the stomach, as in all animal 
liquids, there is common salt ; and in the stomach there is also free muriatic 
acid. These substances operate as natural antidotes, combining with the 
nitrate, and if its quantity is not too great, immediately converting it into 
chloride of silver, a substance very slightly soluble, and therefore incapable 
of combining with the tissues.”—Vol. 1. p. 484. 


In some cases, the Method of Difference cannot be made available 
without a previous employment of the Method of Agreement. For 
instance, suppose the subject of inquiry to be the cause of the double 
refraction of light. Now we know that Iceland spar produces this 
phenomenon: but if we wish to ascertain which of the properties of 
Iceland spar it is that causes the double refraction of light, we can 
make no use of the Method of Difference; because we cannot find 
another substance exactly resembling Iceland spar, except in some 
one property. But when we find, by the Method of Agreement, that 
all substances which doubly refract light possess a crystalline structure, 
we conclude that either this structure, or its cause, is one of the 
conditions of double refraction. By a second application of the 
Method of Agreement, we ascertain that substances which do not 
possess a crystalline structure do not doubly refract light. We thus 
obtain, in effect, the conditions which the Method of Difference pre- 
supposes, although not so rigorously as that method requires. This 
may be called the Indirect Method of Difference; less cogent than 
the Direct Method, indeed ; but a great extension and improvement of 
the Method of Agreement. Mr. Mill gives the following as its canon :— 
** If two or more instances in which the phenomenon occurs have only 
one circumstance in common, while two or more instances in which it 
does not occur have nothing in common save the absence of that 
circumstance; the circumstance in which alone the two sets of 
instances differ, is the effect, or cause, or a necessary part of the 
cause, of the phenomenon.” 

Among all our instruments of discovery, the Method of Residues is 
one of the most fertile in unexpected results. Its canon is: —‘*Subduct 
from any phenomenon such part as is known by previous inductions 
to be the effect of certain antecedents, and the residue of the pheno- 
menon is the effect of the remaining antecedents.” 

** It is by this process,” says Sir John Herschell, “‘ that science, in 
its present advanced state, is chiefly promoted. Most of the pheno- 
mena which nature presents are very complicated; and when the 
effects of all known causes are estimated with exactness, and sub- 
ducted, the residual facts are constantly appearing in the form of 
phenomena altogether new, and leading to the most important con- 
clusions. 

** For example: the return of the comet predicted by Professor 
Encke a great many times in succession, and the general good agree- 
ment of its calculated with its observed place during any one of its 
periods of visibility, would lead us to say that its gravitation towards 
the sun and planets is the sole and sufficient cause of all the pheno- 
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mena of its orbitual motion; but when the effect of this cause is 
strictly calculated and subducted from the observed motion there is 
found to remain behind a residual phenomenon, which would never 
have been otherwise ascertained to exist ; which is a small anticipation 
of the time of its reappearance, or a diminution of its periodic 
time, which cannot be accounted for by gravity, and whose cause is 
therefore to be inquired into. Such an anticipation would be caused 
by the resistance of a medium disseminated through the celestial 
regions; and as there are good reasons for believing this to be a 
vera causa,”—an actually existing antecedent,—“ it has therefore 
been ascribed to such a resistance.”* 

The same writer has furnished other interesting examples of the 
application of the Method of Residues, in illustration and proof of iis 
value as an instrument of physical discovery. 

“ Unexpected and peculiarly striking confirmations of inductive 
laws frequently occur in the form of residual phenomena, in the 
course of investigations of a widely different nature from those which 
gave rise to the inductions themselves. A very elegant example may 
be cited in the unexpected confirmation of the law of the development 
of heat in elastic fluids by compression, which is afforded by the 
phenomena of sound. The inquiry into the cause of sound had led 
to conclusions respecting its mode of propagation, from which its 
velocity in the air could be precisely calculated. The calculations 
were performed ; but, when compared with fact, though the agree- 
ment was quite sufficient to show the general correctness of the cause 
and mode of propagation assigned, yet the whole velocity could not 
be shown to arise from this theory. There was still a residual velo- 
city to be accounted for, which placed dynamical philosophers fora 
long time in a great dilemma. At length Laplace struck on the 
happy idea, that this might arise from the heat developed in the act 
of that condensation which necessarily takes place at every vibration 
by which sound is conveyed. The matter. was subjected to exact 
calculation, and the result was at once the complete explanation of 
the residual phenomenon, and a striking confirmation of the general 
law of the development of heat, by compression under circumstances 
beyond artificial imitation. 

“Many of the new elements-of chemistry have been detected in 
the investigation of residual phenomena. It was a happy thought of 
Glauber to examine what every body else threw away.”+ 

The fourth and last Method is that of Concomitant Variations. 
The necessity for such a method arises out of the circumstance of there 
_being certain permanent causes, or indestructible natural agents, 
which we can neither isolate nor exclude. Let us suppose the ques- 
tion to be, for example, what influence the moon exerts on the surface 
of the earth. We cannot exclude the moon so as to observe what 





* Herschell’s Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, pp. 156—158. 
+ Herschell, ut supra, p. 171. 
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terrestrial phenomena her removal would put an end to; neither can 
we isolate her agency from that of other causes. But when we find 
that all the variations in the position of the moon are followed by 
corresponding variations in the time and place of high water, the 
place being always either on the side of the earth which is nearest to, 
or on that which is most remote from, the moon, we have ample 
evidence that the moon is, wholly or partially, the cause which deter- 
mines the tides. The Method here employed, may be properly called 
that of Concomitant Variations, and its canon is this :—‘* Whatever 
phenomenon varies in any manner whenever another phenomenon 
varies in some particular manner, is either a cause or an effect of that 
phenomenon, or is connected with it through some fact of causation.” 

Having, in a former volume%, illustrated the nature of the induc- 
tive process in its lower stages, by means of Dr. Wells’ theory of 
dew, as given by Sir John Herschell, we cannot do less, on the 
present occasion, than give Mr. Mill’s further and more systematic 
analysis of the processes of reasoning by which that theory is arrived 
at. It furnishes a complete and beautiful example of the application 
of all the above methods, with the exception of the Method ef Resi- 
dues ; which we have, therefore, the more fully exemplified above. 

Having first determined precisely what we mean by ‘“ dew,” and 
so limited the term to the spontaneous appearance of moisture on 
substances exposed in the open air, when no rain or visible wet is 
falling; we enter upon the solution of the question, What is the 
cause of dew ? 

“Now we have analogous phenomena,” observes Sir John 
Herschell, “‘in the moisture which bedews a cold metal or stone 
when we breathe upon it; that which appears on a glass of water 
fresh from the well in hot weather; that which appears on the 
inside of windows when sudden rain or hail chills the external air; 
that which runs down our walls when, after a long frost, a warm 
moist thaw comes on. . . All these instances agree in one point— 
the coldness of the object dewed, in comparison with the air in 
contact with it.” Now in the case of nocturnal dew, it has been 
proved, by repeated experiment, that whenever an object contracts 
dew, it is colder than the air. 


“Here then is a complete application of the Method of Agreement, 
establishing the fact of an invariable connexion between the deposition of 
dew on a surface, and the coldness of that surface compared with the 
external air. But which of these is cause, and which effect? or are 
they both effects of something else? On this subject the Method of Agree- 
ment can afford us no light; we must call in a more potent method.”— 
Vol. i. p. 492. 


We must observe cases in which no dew is produced; the com- 
parison of such cases with those in which dew és produced, being the 
condition necessary to bring the Method of Difference into play. 





* Christian Remembrancer, vol. i. pp. 185—187. 
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Now, first, no dew is produced on the surface of polished metals, 
but is very copiously produced on glass, both substances being 
circumstanced alike. All, however, that we can infer from this is, 
that the cause of dew will be found among the circumstances by 
which the former substance is distinguished from the latter: for the 
differences between glass and polished metals are numerous, whereas 
the Method of Difference requires, as the condition of its application, 
that the two instances shall have only one circumstance of difference. 
But having found that difference of substance produces difference 
of result, let us now vary the substance, and the substance alone, as 
much as possible, by exposing polished surfaces of various kinds. 
“ This done, a scale of intensity becomes apparent. Those polished 
substances are found to be most strongly dewed which conduct 
heat worst, while those which conduct heat well resist dew most 
effectually.” 

“ The complication increases ; here is the Method of Concomitant Varia- 
tions called to our assistance; and no other method was practicable upon 
this occasion; for the quality of conducting heat could not be excluded, 
since all substances conduct heat in some degree. The conclusion obtained 
is, that, ceteris paribus, the deposition of dew is in some proportion to the 
power which the body possesses of resisting the passage of heat ; and that 
this, therefore, (or something connected with this,) must be at least one 
of the causes which assist in producing the deposition of dew upon the 
surface.” —Vol. i. p. 494. 


By a second application of the Method of Concomitant Variations 
to a new set of experimental results, we arrive at the conclusion that, 
ceteris paribus, the deposition of dew bears some ratio to the power 
of radiating heat. A third application of the same method, confirms 
this conclusion, by means of a further set of experiments with regard 
to the texture, in addition to the substance and the surface, of the 
bodies on which dew is deposited. 


“Tt thus appears that the instances in which much dew is deposited, 
which are very various, agree in this,—and so far as we are able to observe, 
in this only,—that they either radiate heat rapidly or conduct it slowly : 
qualities between which there is no other circumstance of agreement, than 
that by virtue of either, the body tends to lose heat from the surface more 
rapidly than it can be restored from within. The instances, on the con- 
trary, in which no dew, or but a small quantity of it, is formed, and which 
are also extremely various, agree (so far as we can observe) in nothing 
except in not having this same property. We seem, therefore, to have 
detected the sole difference between the substances on which dew is pro- 
duced, and those in which it is not produced. And thus have been realized 
the requisitions of what we have termed the Indirect Method of Difference, 

_or the Joint Method of Agreement and Difference. The example afforded of 
this indirect method, and of the manner in which the data are prepared for 
it by the Methods of Agreement and of Concomitant Variations, is the most 
important of all the illustrations of induction afforded by this most interest- 
ing speculation.”—Vol. i. p. 496. 


Our immediate purpose does not require us to pursue this 
example further. Beautiful and attractive as it is, we must here 


leave it, with Mr. Mill’s concluding observation. 
NO. XXXVIL—N. 8. fo. 
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“ The accumulated proof of which the Theory of Dew has been found 
susceptible, is a striking example of the fulness of assurance which the 
inductive evidence of the laws of causation may attain in cases in which 
the invariable sequence is by no means obvious to a superficial view.”— 
Vol. i. p. 501. 


In the next chapter Mr. Mill treats of two great difficulties which 
impede our investigation of the laws of nature. The first he 
designates Plurality of Causes. 


“ Tt is not true that one effect must be connected with only one cause, 
or assemblage of conditions. . . There are often several independent modes 
in which the same phenomenon could have originated. . . Many causes, 
for instance, may produce motion: many causes may produce some kinds 
of sensation: many causes may produce death. A given effect may really 
be produced by a certain cause, and yet be perfectly capable of being 
produced without it.”—Vol. i. p. 507. 


The second is the Intermixture of Effects; which presents a still 
more peculiar and complex case. The science of mechanics is full 
of difficulties of this class. Thus, we might define force to be that 
which causes motion. But if two equal forces act upon the same 
particle of matter in opposite directions, their resulting effect will 
be not motion, but rest. Instead, however, of saying that such a 
case is an exception,—which would be a great philosophical error, since 
proved laws of causation cannot have exceptions, inasmuch as any 
supposed law of causation would be such no longer, if any exceptions 
really existed,—we correct our definition of force ; and say that it is 
that which causes, or tends to cause, motion. And it is much to be 
regretted that the terminology of other sciences of causation is not 
equally exact. 

“ The habit of neglecting this necessary element in the precise expression 
of the laws of nature, has given birth to the popular prejudice, that all 
general truths have exceptions; and much unmerited distrust has thence 
accrued to the conclusions of philosophy, when they have been submitted 
to the judgment of persons who were not philosophers. The rough 
generalizations suggested by common observation usually have exceptions; 
but the principles of science, or in other words, the laws of causation, have 
not.”—Vol. i. p. 523. 

We have now to consider according to what method these complex 
effects, compounded of the effects of many causes, are to be traced 
back, each to its own cause. And for this purpose we may have 
recourse either to deduction or to experiment. If we adopt the 
latter method, we begin with causes; these we variously combine, 
until we succeed in arriving at the complex effect under inquiry. 
This form of experiment is the Empirical Method; and although 
when no other method is available, it would be absurd to leave this 
method untried, it is fairly obnoxious, we must confess, to that 
censure which is implied in the popular acceptation of the word 
“* empiricism.” 


“Anything like a scientific use of the method of experiment, in such 
complicated cases as those for example which are presented by the sciences 
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of physiology and medicine, is out of the question. Wecan in the most 
favourable cases only discover, by a succession of trials, that a certain 
cause is very often followed by a certain effect. For, in one of these con- 
junct effects, the portion which is determined by any one of the influencing 
agents, is generally but small; and it must be a more potent cause than 
most, if even the tendency which it really exerts is not thwarted by other 
tendencies in nearly as many cases as it is fulfilled.” Vol. i. p. 531. 


And Mr. Mill goes on to observe with great justice :— 


“Tf so little can be done, by the experimental method, to determine the 
conditions of an effect of many combined causes, in the case of medical 
science, still lessis this method applicable to a class of phenomena more com- 
plicated than even those of physiology—the phenomena of politics and history. 
There, plurality of causes exist in almost boundless excess, and the effects 
are, for the most part, inextricably interwoven with one another. To add 
to the embarrassment, most of the inquiries in political science relate to the 
production of effects of a most comprehensive description, such as the 
public wealth, public security, public morality, and the like: results liable 
to be affected directly or indirectly, either in plus or in minus, by nearly 
every fact which exists, or event which occurs, in human society. The 
vulyar notion, that the safe methods on political subjects are those of Baconian 
induction ; that the true guide is not general reasoning, but specific experience, 
will one day be quoted as among the most unequivocal marks of a low state of 
the speculative faculties in any age in which it isaccredited. Whatcan be more 
ludicrous than the sort of parodies on experimental reasoning which one is 
accustomed to meet with, not in popular discussions only, but in grave 
treatises, when the affairs of nations are the theme? ‘How,’ it is asked, 
‘can an institution be bad, when the country has prospered under it?” 
‘How can such or such causes have contributed to the prosperity of one 
country, when another has prospered without them?’ Whoever makes use 
of an argument of this kind, not intending to deceive, should be sent back 
to learn the elements of some one of the more easy physical sciences. 
Such reasoners ignore the fact of plurality of causes, in the very case which 
affords the most signal example of it.”—Vol. i. p. 532. 


The only method, therefore, that remains to us by which to in- 
vestigate complex phenomena, is the Method of Deduction. ‘This 
consists of three operations—induction, ratiocination, verification. 

“The problem of the Deductive Method is, to find the law of an effect 
from the laws of the different tendencies of which it is the joint result. 
The first requisite, therefore, is to know the laws of those tendencies ; the 
law of each of the concurrent causes. And this supposes a previous 
process of observation or experiment upon each cause separately ; or else 
a previous deduction, which also must depend for its ultimate premisses 
upon observation or experiment,”—-Vol. i. p. 534. 


When the laws of the causes have thus been asccrtained by means 
of Induction, we proceed to determine, by means of Ratiocination, from 
the laws of the causes, what effect any given combination of those 
-causes will produce. 


“When our knowledge of the causes is so perfect as to extend to the 
exact numerical laws which they observe in producing their effects, the 
ratiocination may reckon among its premisses the theorems of the science 
of number, in the whole immense extent of that science . . . Besides the 
theorems of number, those of geometry also come in as _ premisses, 
where the effects take place in space, and involve motion and extension, as 
in mechanics, optics, acoustics, astronomy.”’—Vol. i. p. 541. 
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But although the theorems of number and space play a conspi- 
cuous part in the most striking examples of the investigation of 
nature by the Deductive Method, (as, for example, in the Newtonian 
theory of the celestial motions,) they are by no means indispensable. 


“ All that is essential in the Deductive Methodis the ratiocination from a 
general law to a particular case; that is, the determination, by means of 
the particular circumstances of that case, what result is reqwred, in that 
instance, to fulfil the law.”—Vol. i. p. 542. 


And yet, amid the complication of effects and the multiplicity of 
causes, neither Induction nor Ratiocination would avail us, unless we 
had the aid of Verification. Without this, all our previous labours 
would have issued in a guess; and the only answer to our interro- 
gation of nature would have been a perhaps. 


“To warrant reliance upon the general conclusions arrived at be 
deduction, these conclusions must be found, on a careful comparison, to 
accord with the results of direct observation, whenever it can be had.”— 
Vol. i. p. 544. 


Nor, indeed, is the verification complete, unless some of the 
cases in which the observed resu!t bears out the theory, are as 
complex as any that can occur. But when this is the case, these 
complex phenomena, thus confirmatory of our reasoning, throw a 
very considerable additional weight into the scale, in favour of that 
conclusion to which the ratiocination inclines. 


“Complex instances which would have been of no use for the discovery 
of the simple laws into which we ultimately analyze their phenomena, 
nevertheless, when they have served to verify the analysis, become 
additional evidence of the laws themselves. Although we could not have 
got at the law from comp!ex cases, still when the law, got at otherwise, is 
found to be in accordance with the result of a complex case, that case 
becomes a new experiment on the law, and helps to confirm what it did not 
assist us to discover. It is a new trial of the principle in a different set of 
circumstances ; and occasionally serves to eliminate some circumstance not 
previously excluded, and to effect the exclusion of which might require an 
experiment impossible to be executed. This was strikingly conspicuous in 
the example formerly quoted, in which the difference between the observed 
and the calculated velocity of sound, was ascertained to result from the heat 
extricated by the condensation which takes place in each sonorous vibration. 
This was a trial, in new circumstances, of the law of the development of 
heat by compression; and it certainly added materially to the proof of the 
universality of that law.”—Vol. i. p. 546. 


While observation and experiment collect the materials for the 
construction of the temple of science, and induction lays the 
foundation, it is deduction that raises the superstructure and crowns 
the whole. 


“To the Deductive Method, in its three constituent parts, Induction, 
Ratiocination, and Verification, the human mind is indebted for its most 
glorious triumphs in the investigation of nature. To it we owe all the 
theories by which vast and complicated phenomena are embraced under a 
few simple laws, which, considered as the laws of those great phenomena, 
could never have been detected by their direct study.”---Vol. i. p. 546. 
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This is a fitting place for adverting to the proper meaning of a 
word in frequent use in the vocabulary of philosophy, and too often 
employed with very vague, and even erroneous views of its import: 
we mean the word “explanation.” 


“What is called expluining one law of nature by another, is but substituting 
one mystery for another; and does nothing to render the general course of 
nature other than mysterious: we can no more assign a why for the more 
extensive laws than for the partial ones. The explanation may substitute 
a mystery which has become familiar, and has grown to seem not mysterious, 
for one which is still strange. And this is the meaning of ‘ explanation’ 
in common parlance.”’—Vol. i. p. 559. 


But the word is used very differently in philosophy. Here we 
generally resolve a phenomenon with which we are familiar into one of 
which we comparatively know little or nothing ; as when we resolve 
the fall of a heavy body into a tendency of all particles of matter 
towards one another. At the same time, the effect of such a reso- 
lution upon the mind of the philosophical student, is substantially 
the same as that produced upon the popular mind by explanation, as 
commonly understood. The incessant craving of an educated mind 
is to reduce the infinite phenomena which surround it to order and 
harmony ; to discover the One in the Many. To such a mind con- 
fusion is darkness, while law is light ; law, which ascends by induction 
from plurality to unity, and by deduction descends from unity to 
plurality. 


It must be kept constantly in view that when philosophers speak of 
explaining any of the phenomena of nature, they always mean, pointing 
out not some more familiar, but merely some more general phenomenon, of 
which it is a partial exemplification; or some laws of causation which pro- 
duce it by their joint or successive action, and from which, therefore, its 
conditions may be determined deductively. Every such operation brings 
us nearer towards answering the question which comprehends the whole 
problem of the investigation of nature; viz. What are the fewest assump- 
tions which, being granted, the order of nature as it ‘exists would be the 
result? What are the fewest general propositions from which all the uni- 
formities existing in nature could be deduced? 

“The laws, thus explained or resolved, are sometimes said to be 
accounted for ; but the expression is incorrect, if taken to mean anything 
more than what has been already stated. . . . To account for a law of nature 
means and can mean no more than to assign other laws more general, toge- 
ther with collocations, (that is, the existence of certain agents or powers in 
certain circumstances of time and place ;) which laws and collocations being 
supposed, the partial law follows without any additional supposition.”— 
Vol. i. p. 561. 

The following chapter is devoted by Mr. Mill to examples of the 
explanation of laws, taken mostly from the admirable researches of 
Liebig in organic chemistry. ‘The whole chapter will well repay 
perusal ; but we must be content with one example only out of the 
many; that, however, shall be the most striking. 


“ Another of Liebig’s speculations,—which, if it should ultimately be 
found to agree with all the facts of the extremely complicated phenomenon 
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to which it relates, will constitute one of the finest examples of the Deduc- 
tive Method upon record,—is his Theory of Respiration. 

“The facts of respiration, or in other words, the special laws which 
Liebig has attempted to explain from, and resolve into, more general ones, 
are, that the blood in passing through the lungs absorbs oxygen and gives 
out carbonic acid gas, changing thereby its colour from a blackish purple te 
a brilliant red. The absorption and exhalation are evidently chemical phe- 
nomena; and the carbon of the carbunic acid must have been derived from 
the body ; that is, must have been absorbed by the blood from the substances 
with which it came into contact in its passage through the organism. Re- 
quired to find the intermediate links ; the precise nature of the two chemical 
actions which take place; first, the absorption of the carbon or of the car- 
bonic acid by the blood, in its circulation through the body ; next, the excre- 
tion of the carbon, or the exchange of the carbonic acid for oxygen, in its 
passage through the lungs. 

“* Dr. Liebig believes himself to have found the solution of this verata 
questio in a class of chemical actions in which scarcely any less acute and 
accurate inquirer would have thought of looking for it. 

“ Blood is composed of two parts, the serum and the globules. The 
serum absorbs and holds in solution carbonic acid in great quantity, but has 
no tendency either to part with or to absorb oxygen. The globules, there- 
fore, are concluded to be the portion of the blood which is operative in 
respiration. These globules contain a certain quantity of irun, which, from 
chemical tests, is inferred to be in the state of oxide. 

“« Dr. Liebig recognises, in the known chemical properties of the oxides 
of iron, laws which, if followed out deductively, would lead to the predic- 
tion of the precise series of phenomena which respiration exhibits. 

“There are two oxides of iron, a protoxide and a peroxide. In the 
arterial blood the iron is in the form of peroxide; in the venous blood we 
have no direct evidence which of the oxides is present, but the considera- 
tions to be presently stated will prove that it is the protoxide. As arterial 
and venous blood are in a perpetual state of alternate conversion into one 
another, the question arises, under what circumstances the protoxide of iron 
is capable of being converted into the peroxide, and vice versé. Now the pro- 
toxide readily combines with oxygen in the presence of water, forming the 
hydrated peroxide: these conditions it finds in passing through the lungs; 
it derives oxygen from the air, and finds water in the blood itself. This 
would already explain one portion of the phenomena of respiration. But 
the arterial blood, in quitting the lungs, is charged with hydrated peroxide: 
in what manner is the peroxide brought back to its former state? 

“The chemical conditions for the reduction of the hydrated peroxide 
into the state of protoxide, are precisely those which the blood meets with 
in circulating through the body; namely, contact with organic compounds. 

“Hydrated peroxide of iron, when treated with organic compounds 
(where no sulphur is present) gives forth oxygen and water; which 
oxygen, attracting the carbon from the organic substance, becomes carbonic 
acid; while the peroxide, being reduced to the state of protoxide, combines 
with the carbonic acid, and becomes a carbonate. Now this carbonate 
needs only come again into contact with oxygen and water to be decom- 
posed; the carbonic acid being given off, and the protoxide, by the absorp- 
tion of oxygen and water, becoming again the hydrated peroxide. 

“The mysterious chemical phenomena connected with respiration can 
now, by a beautiful deductive process, be completely explained. The arte- 
rial blood, containing iron in the form of hydrated peroxide, passes into the 
capillaries, where it meets with the decaying tissues, receiving also in its 
course certain non-azotized but highly carbonized animal products, in par- 
ticular the bile. In these it finds the precise conditions required for decom- 
posing, the peroxide into oxygen and the pretoxide. The oxygen combines 
with the carbon of the decaying tissues, and forms carbonic acid, which, 
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although insufficient in amount to neutralize the whole of the protoxide, 
combines with a portion (one-fourth) of it, and returns in the form of a 
carbonate along with the other three-fourths of the protoxide, through the 
venous system into the lungs. There it again meets with oxygen and 
water: the free protoxide becomes hydrated peroxide; the carbonate of 
protoxide parts with its carbonic acid, and by absorbing oxygen and water, 
enters also into the state of hydrated peroxide. The heat evolved in the 
transition from protoxide to peroxide, as well as in the previous oxidation 
of the carbon contained in the tissues, is considered by Liebig as the cause 
which sustains the temperature of the body. But into this portion of the 
speculation we need not enter.”—Vol.i. pp. 567—570. 


In the present state of scientific knowledge, the Deductive 
Method is destined to occupy a very prominent place in promoting 
its further advance. Those subjects which still are involved in un- 
certainty, in consequence of the laws of the succession of the 
phenomena with which they are conversant not having yet been 
ascertained, are mostly of a very complex character. Many agents 
are at work together; and their effects are exceedingly intermixed. 
To unravel this complicated web is now the chief business of science ; 
and the instrument by which this task will mainly be accomplished 
is the Method of Deduction. 


“ A revolution is peaceably and progressively effecting itself in philo- 
sophy, the reverse of that to which Bacon has attached his name. That 
great man changed the method of the sciences from deductive to experi- 
mental; and it is now rapidly reverting from experimental to deductive. 
But the deductions which Bacon abolished were from premisses hastily 
snatched up, or arbitrarily assumed. The principles were neither established 
by legitimate canons of experimental inquiry, nor were the results tested 
by that indispensable element of a rational Deductive Method, verification 
by specific experience. Between the primitive Method of Deduction and 
that which I have attempted to define, there is all the difference which 
exists between the Aristotelian physics and the Newtonian theory of the 
heavens.” —Vol. i. p. 579. 


Mr. Mill opens his second volume with a discussion of the nature 
and use of hypotheses in philosophical investigation. He defines an 
hypothesis to be, any supposition which we make (either without 
actual evidence or upon evidence avowedly insufficient,) in order to 
endeavour to deduce from it conclusions in accordance with facts 
which are known to be real. Such a supposition is made under the 
idea that if the conclusions to which the hypothesis leads are known 
truths, the hypothesis itself either must be, or at least is likely to be, 
true. Hypotheses are principally of two kinds. 


“Either the phenomenon assigned as the cause is real, but the law ac- 

_ cording to which it acts, merely supposed; or the cause is fictitious, but is 

supposed to produce its effects according to laws similar to those of some 
known class of phenomena. 

“An instance of the first kind is afforded by the different suppositions 
respecting the law of the planetary central force, anterior to the discovery 
of the true law, that the force varies as the inverse square of the distance ; 
which was itself suggested by Newton, in the first instance, as an hypo- 
thesis, and was verified by proving that it led deductiveiy to Kepler's laws. 

“‘ Hypotheses of the second kind are such as the vortices of Des Cartes, 
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which were fictitious, but were supposed to obey the known laws of 
rotatory motion; or the two rival hypotheses respecting the nature of 
light, the one ascribing the phenomena to a fluid emitted from all luminous 
bodies, the other (now more generally received) attributing them to 
vibratory motions among the particles of an ether pervading allspace. Of 
the existence of either fluid, there is no evidence, save the explanation they 
are calculated to afford to some of the phenomena; but they are supposed 
to produce their effects according to known laws ; the ordinary laws ofcon- 
tinued locomotion in the one case, and in the other, those of the pro- 
pagation of undulatory movements among the particles of an elastic fluid.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 12. 


We have already seen that, in order to discover the cause of any 
phenomenon by means of the Deductive Method, we must have 
recourse successively to induction, ratiocination, and verification. 
Now the Hypothetical Method suppresses the first of these three 
steps, and substitutes a probable supposition for an ascertained in- 
duction. Ifthe case is such, that the verification fulfils the conditions 
of a complete induction, this method is legitimate; but not other- 
wise. And cases of this kind sometimes occur, in which the major 
premiss of the ratiocination is obtained by hypothesis and not by 
induction; and where, if we had rejected the aid of hypothesis, the 
discovery might still have been among the undetected secrets of 
nature. Newton himself has furnished ene of the finest examples. 
In his great argument to prove the identity of gravity, and the central 
of the solar system, he began by assuming that the force which, at each 
instant, deflects a planet from a rectilinear course, and makes it 
describe a curve round the sun, is a force tending directly towards 
the sun. He then proved, first, that such a force would cause a 
planet to describe equal areas in equal times, which had already 
been discovered, by Kepler, to be the fact ; and secondly, that this 
would not be the case if the force acted in any other direction what- 
ever. Thus the hypothesis became a law. Hypotheses are also 
useful by suggesting a line of investigation which may possibly ter- 
minate in obtaining real proof. ‘This remark applies more par- 
ticularly to those more adventurous hypotheses which assume the 
operation of some unknown cause. In such a case, it is indispensable 
that the cause suggested by the hypothesis be, in its own nature, sus- 
ceptible of proof by other and independent evidence. 


‘This seems to be the philosophical import of Newton’s maxim, (so often 
cited with approbation by subsequent writers,) that the cause assigned for 
any phenomenon, must not only be such as if admitted, would explain the 
phenomenon, but must also be a vera causa. What he meant by a vera 
causa, Newton did not indeed very explicitly define; and Mr. Whewell, who 
dissents from the propriety of any such restriction upon the latitude of 
framing hypotheses, has had little difficulty in showing (Philos. Induct. 
Sci. ii. 441---446,) that Newton’s conception of it was neither precise nor 
consistent with itself: accordingly, his optical theory was a signal instance 
of the violation of his own rule. And Mr. Whewell is clearly right in 
denying it to be necessary that the cause assigned should be a cause already 
known; else how could we ever become acquainted with any new cause?” — 
Vol. ii. p. 18. 
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But subject to that independent verification of which we have 
spoken, such hypotheses are absolutely necessary to the progress of 
science. When Newton said, “‘ Hypotheses non fingo,” he spoke 
only of arbitrary and unverified assumptions. Even in purely ex- 
perimental inquiry, the experimentalist must have some reason for 
preferring one line of experiment to another ; and that reason is an 
hypothesis. Temporary hypotheses are still more needful in the 
conversion of experimental into deductive truths. Neither induction 
nor deduction, as M. Comte justly remarks,* would enable us to 
understand even the simplest phenomena, if we did not often com- 
mence by anticipating ‘the results; by making a provisional suppo- 
sition, at first essentially conjectural, as to some of the very notions 
which constitute the final object of the inquiry. Some fact is as yet 
little understood, or some law is unknown: we frame on the subject 

an hypothesis as accordant as possible with the whole of the data 
"already possessed ; and the science, being thus enabled to move 
forward freely, always ends by leading to new consequences capable 
of observation, which either confirm or refute, unequivocally, the 
first supposition. 

Mr. Mill has adduced two or three examples of legitimate hypo- 
thesis. Of craniology, he observes :— 

“The attempt to localize, in different regions of the brain, the physical 
organs of our different mental faculties and propensities, was, ou the part 
of its original author, a strictly legitimate example of a scientific hypo- 
thesis; and we ought not, therefore, to blame him for the extremely slight 
grounds on which he often proceeded, in an operation which could only be 
tentative, though we may regret that materials barely sufficient for a first 
rude hypothesis should have been hastily worked up by his successors inte 
the vain semblance ofa science. Whatever there may be of reality in the 
connexion between the scale of mental endowments and the various 
degrees of complication in the cerebral system, (and that there is some 
such connexion, comparative anatomy seems strongly to indicate,) it was 
in no other way so likely to be brought to light as by framing, in the first 
instance, an hypothesis similar to that of Gall. But the verification of any 
such hypothesis is attended, from the peculiar nature of the phenomena, 
with difficulties which phrenologists have not hitherto shown themselves 
even competent to appreciate, much less to overcome.” —Vol. ii. p. 21. 


Our limits will nut allow us to follow Mr. Mill through the seven 
following chapters; in which he discusses the nature of progressive 
effects, and the continued action of causes; the nature of empirical 
laws; the elimination of chance, with the calculation of chances; the 
extension of derivative laws to adjacent cases; the nature of analogy, 
and its value as an instrument of scientific investigation ; and the 
evidence of that law of universal causation, which is the basis of all 
induction. But we must not wholly omit some consideration of that 
great class of uniformities which are not dependent on causation. 

The occurrence of phenomena, in order of time, is either successive 
or simultaneous. Now all uniformities of succession, and many 





* Cours de Philosophie Positive, ii. 431, 137. 
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uniformities of coexistence, are comprehended under the law of 
causation and its consequences. But there are some coexistences 
which cannot depend upon causation. 

“There must be a class of coexistences between the ultimate properties 
of things: between those properties which are the causes of all phenomena, 
but are not themselves caused by any phenomenon ; and to find a cause for 
which we must ascend to the origin of all things. Yet among these ulti- 
mate properties, there are not only coexistences, but uniformities of 
coexistence. General propositions may be, and are, formed, which assert 
that whenever certain properties are found, certain others are found along 
with them.”—Vol. ii. p. 121. 


And this leads us to the great question with respect to these 
uniformities of coexistence,—What general axiom is the basis of all 
our reasonings upon them? In the case of uniformities of suc- 
cession, the fundamental axiom which gives validity to all our 
inductive methods, is the Law of Universal Causation ; the assumption 
that every event, or the beginning of every phenomenon, must have 
some cause; some antecedent, that is, upon the existence of which 
it is invariably and unconditionally consequent. Unfortunately, we 
have no corresponding axiom, or fundamental assumption, with 
regard to uniformities of coexistence. In an inquiry, for example, 
whether some kind* (as crow) universally possesses a certain property 
{as blackness,) there is no room for the assumption, that the property 
must have an invariable coexistent, in the same manner as an event 
must have an invariable antecedent. When we are conscious of 
blackness, it does not follow that there is something present of 
which blackness is a constant accompaniment. In the absence, 
then, of any universal law of coexistence regulating invariably co- 





* “Tt is a fundamental principle in logic, that the power, of framing classes is 
unlimited, as long as there is any difference to found a distinction upon. Take any 
attribute whatever, and if some things have it, and others have not, we may ground 
upon the attribute a division of all things into two classes ; and we actually do so, 
the moment we create a name which connotes the attribute. ... But if we con- 
template any one of the classes so formed . . . we shall find that there are some 
classes, the things contained in which differ from other things only in certain par- 
ticulars which may be numbered; while others differ in more than can be numbered, 
more even than we need ever expect to know. . . . White things, for example, are 
not distinguished by any common properties except whiteness. . . . But a hundred 
generations have not exhausted the common properties of animals or of plants, for 
instance. Nor do we suppose them to be exhaustible, but proceed to new observa- 
tions and experiments, in the full confidence of discovering new properties which 
were by no means implied in those we previously knew. Whereas, if any one were 
to propose for investigation the common properties of all things which are of the 
same colour, the same shape, or the same specific gravity, the absurdity would be 
palpable. . . . Now the classes which are distinguished by unknown multitudes of 
properties, and not solely by a few determinate ones, are the only classes which, by 
the Aristotelian logicians, were considered as genera or species. Differences which 
extended to a certain property or properties, and there terminated, they considered 
as differences only in the accidents of things; but where any class differed from 
other things by an infinite number of differences, known and unknown, they con- 
sidered the distinction as one of kind, and spoke of it as being an essential difference, 
which is also one of the usual meanings of that vague expression at the present 
day.”—Vol. i. pp. 165—168, 
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existent phenomena, in the same way as the universal Jaw of causa~- 
tion regulates sequence, we are unable, in cases of this kind, to 
advance further than the unscientific induction of the ancients, 
which is also the induction of most of those among the moderns 
who profess to apply the methods of inductive reasoning to moral 
subjects; namely, the Inductio per enumerationem simplicem, ubé 
non reperitur tnstantia contradictoria. The reason we have for 
believing in the example taken above, that “all crows are black,” is 
simply that we have seen and heard of many black crows, and never 
of crows of any other colour. 


“ To overlook this grand distinction [between invariable sequences and 
invariable coexistences, as regards their ultimate basis or fundamental 
axiom, ] was, as it seems to me,” observes Mr. Mill, “ the capital error in 
Bacon's view of inductive philosophy. The principle of elimination, that 
great logical instrument which he had the immense merit of first bringing 
into general use, he deemed to be applicable in the same sense, and in as 
unqualified a manner to the investigation of the coewistences, as to that of 
the successions of phenomena. He seems to have thought that as every 
event has a cause or invariable antecedent, so every property of an object 
has an invariable coexistent, which he called its form. The examples he 
chiefly selected for the application and illustration of his method, were 
inquiries into such ‘ forms;’ attempts to determine in what else all those 
objects resembled each other, which agreed in some one general property, 
as hardness or softness, dryness or moisture, heat or coldness. Such 
inquiries could lead to no result. The objects seldom have any such 
circumstance in common. They usually agree in the one point inquired 
into, and in nothing else. A great proportion of the properties which, so 
far as we can conjecture, are the likeliest to be really ultimate, would 
seem to be inherently properties of many different kinds of things, not 
allied in any other respect. And as for the properties which, being effects 
of causes, we are able to give some account of, they have generally 
nothing to do with the ultimate resemblances or diversities in the objects 
themselves; but depend upon some outward circumstances, under the 
influence of which, any objects whatever are capable of manifesting those 
properties, as is emphatically the case with those favourite subjects of 
Bacon’s scientific inquiries, hotness and coldness; as well as with hardness 
and softness, solidity and fluidity, and many other very conspicuous 
qualities.” —Vol. ii. p. 128. 


Mr. Mill’s next chapter treats of Approximate Generalizations. 
Such generalizations are of continual occurrence in practical life, but 
are of little interest to the scientific inquirer. Mr. Mill justly 
observes, that although little use can be made of them in scienee, 
except as opening the road to something better, they are often our 
only practical guides in the paths of ordinary life, and that even 
in cases where science has really determined the universal laws of 
the particular phenomenon; since the complication of the case is 
generally too great to be unravelled in the short space of time in 
which we are required to come to a practical decision. Hence it is 
no uncommon thing for men of scientific minds to be men of slow 
and undecided action. 

Our attention has hitherto been engrossed by those propositions 
which assert either succession or coewistence. ‘Tliree classes of propo- 
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sitions, —evistence, order in place, resemblance,-—still remain to be 
considered by the logical student. These are, however, too slightly 
connected with the Philosophy of Induction to have any claim upon 
our consideration in this place, and we shall content ourselves with 
referring those who desire to prosecute their inquiries into these 
departments of logic, to Mr. Mill’s pages: observing only, that 
since they include the logic of mathematics, they are of no inferior 
importance. 


“‘ Mathematics will ever remain the most perfect type of the Deductive 
Method in general; and the application of mathematics to the simpler 
branches of physics, furnishes the only school in which philosophers can 
effectually learn the most difficult and important portion of their art—the 
employment of the laws of simpler phenomena for explaining and predict- 
ing those of the more complex. These grounds are quite sufficient for 
deeming mathematical training an indispensable basis of real scientific 
education, and regarding, with Plato, one who is dyewpérpyros, as wanting 
in one of the most essential qualifications for the successful cultivation of 
the higher branches of philosophy.”—Vol. ii. p. 180. 


With a chapter on the Grounds of Disbelief, into which we cannot 
now enter, Mr. Mill closes his exposition of the Logic of Induction. 
And here might we, too, close our present review,—which does not 
profess to extend beyond the Philosophy of Induction, although 
several other subjects are more or less directly touched upon by Mr. 
Mill,—were it not that our author, in his fourth book, (which is 
devoted to a consideration of Operations subsidiary to Induction,) 
has minutely criticised Mr. Whewell’s theory of Induction: so that 
our treatment of the subject would be incomplete, unless we followed 
him into this part of his inquiry. 

After treating of Observation and Description as subsidiary to 
Induction, and resolving Mr. Whewell’s Colligation of Facts by means 
of appropriate Conceptions, into the ordinary process of finding by 
a comparison of phenomena, in what consists their agreement or 
resemblance; Mr. Mill devotes a chapter to the subject of Abstraction, 
or the formation of conceptions. Logic, he observes, is concerned 
only with the universally acknowledged fact, that general notions, or, 
as they are sometimes called, abstract ideas, do exist, whatever their 
precise nature and origin. 


“ The mind can conceive a multitude of individual things as one assem- 
blage or class; and general names do really suggest to us certain ideas or 
mental representations, otherwise we could not use the names with con- 
sciousness of a meaning. Whether the idea called up by a general name is 
compesed of the various circumstances in which all the individuals denoted 
by the name agree, and of no others, (which is the doctrine of Locke, Brown, 
and the Conceptualists); or whether it be the idea of some one of those 
individuals, clothed in its individualizing peculiarities, but with the accom- 
panying knowledge that those peculiarities are not properties of the class, 
(which is the doctrine of Berkeley, Dugald Stewart, and the modern 
Nominalists) ; or whether (as held by Mr. Mill), the idea of the class is that 
of a miscellaneous assemblage of individuals belonging to the class; or 
whether, finally, (4. iat appears to be the truest opinion,) it be any one or 
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any other of all these, according to the accidental circumstances of the case; 
certain it is, that some idea or mental conception is suggested by a general 
name, whenever we either hear it or employ it with consciousness of a 
meaning. And this, which we may call, if we please, a General Idea, 
represents in our minds the whole class of things to which the name is 
applied.” —Vol. ii. p. 213. 


Mr. Mill distinctly admits that there are such things as general 
conceptions, and that induction cannot go on without them. But he 
maintains, in opposition to Mr. Whewell, that these general con- 
ceptions are not “ superinduced” upon the observed phenomena by 
the mind, but are obtained by abstraction from individual things. 


“ Every conception which can be made the instrument for connecting a 
set of facts, might have been originally evolved from those very facts. The 
conception is a conception of something; and that which it is a conception 
of, is really in the facts, and might, under some supposable circumstances, 
or by some supposable extension of the faculties which we actually possess, 
have been detected in them. And not only is this always in itself possible, 
but it actually happens, in almost all cases in which the obtaining of the 
right conception is a matter of any considerable difficulty.”—Vol. ii. p. 215. 


This has been the case with regard to all those physical sciences 
which are comparatively remote from common apprehension. In the 
case of Kepler’s hypothesis, indeed, it was not unnatural for Kepler 
to be in independent possession of a tolerably obvious idea or con- 
ception, like that of an ellipse, and so to be able to bring it, as it 
were, to the facts, instead of deriving it from them; but it is not so 
with respect to the more involved sciences, as, for example, optics, 
electricity, magnetism, and the higher generalizations of chemistry. 
Here the conception which “ colligates” the facts, is the conception 
or idea of polarity; that is, as now understood by those who have 
succeeded in mastering it, the idea of opposite properties in opposite 
directions. 


“ But what was there to suggest such an idea, until, by a separate 
examination of several of these different branches of knowledge, it was 
shown that the facts of each of them did present, in some instances at least, 
the curious phenomenon of opposite properties in opposite directions? 
The thing was superficially manifest only in two cases, those of the magnet, 
and of electrified bodies; and there the conception was encumbered with 
the circumstance of material poles, or fixed points in the body itself, in 
which points this opposition of properties seemed to be inherent. The first 
comparison and abstraction had led only to this conception of poles; and 
if anything corresponding to that conception had existed in the phenomena 
of chemistry or optics, the difficulty which Mr. Whewell justly considers as 
so great, would have been extremely small. The obscurity arose from the 
fact, that the polarities in chemistry and optics were distinct species, though 
of the same genus, with the polarities in electricity and magnetism; and 
that, in order to assimilate the phenomena to one another, it was necessary 
to compare a polarity without poles, such, for instance, as is exemplified in 
the polarization of light, and the polarity with poles, which we see in the 
magnet ; and to recognise that these polarities, while different in many 
other respects, agree in the one character which is expressed by the phrase, 
opposite properties in opposite directions. From the result of such a com- 
parison it was, that the minds of scientific men formed this new general 
conception; between which, and the first confused feeling of an analogy 
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between some of the phenomena of light and those of electricity and mag- 
netism, there is a long interval, filled up by the labours, and more or less 
sagacious suggestions of many superior minds.” —Vol. ii. p. 217. 


From these and similar cases, Mr. Mill concludes that the ideal 
element in the inductive process, or the superinduced conception, as 
Mr. Whewell would term it, is not furnished by the mind out of its own 
stores, but is obtained solely by means of comparison and abstraction. 
The conception, he maintains, is not furnished by the mind until it 
has been furnished ¢o the mind. 

Here our review of that principal portion of Mr. Mill’s work, 
which treats of the Philosophy of Sadiselien and its application to 
physical phenomena, may properly end. Other subjects are discussed 
by him in the remaining chapters of those Books over which our 
review has extended; of which the sections on the principles of a 
philosophical language, and the value of fixed formularies as embodi- 
ments of truth, will well repay perusal. 

The sixth and last Book treats of the Logic of the Moral Sciences. 
Tn no part of the work do we find more valuable thoughts and original 
matter than in this: yet in none is the utter insufficiency of Mr. 
Mill’s principles, taken alone, so painfully manifest. It would, 
however, require a much longer article than that now coming to a 
conclusion, to deal adequately with the very grave, nay solemn, 
subjects discussed by Mr. Mill in the last division of the treatise 
here under review. So that, while as Christian Remembrancers we 
shall keep the whole question before us for future consideration, we 
refrain from appending a moral discussion to an article in which we 
have been led and detained by our author in the paths of mere 
physical science. 

At the same time, we should be wanting in our duty, if we did 
not earnestly protest against Mr. Mill’s virtual denial, at least, of the 
offices of conscience, and of the spiritual mind generally, in regard 
to the discovery of moral truth. It is, indeed, only just to Mr. 
Mill to observe, that he distinctly admits that not all our knowledge 
is derived from experience, or from ratiocination only. ‘Truths, he 
observes, in a passage we have already quoted (p. 393,) “ are known 
to us in two ways: some are known directly and of themselves; 
some through the medium of other truths. The former are the 
subject of Intuition or Consciousness ; the latter of Inference. The 
truths known by Intuition are the original premisses, from which all 
others are inferred. . . We never could arrive at any knowledge by 
reasoning, unless something could be known antecedently to all 
reasoning.” But our complaint against Mr. Mill is, that he has 
entered, in his sixth book, upon the consideration of subjects which 
cannot be adequately treated without the aid of some of those 
principles of “ transcendental philosophy,” which he has expressly 
excluded, as not falling within the province of logic. 

The discovery of moral truth is very far from being a merely 
intellectual process. “ ‘The natural man receiveth not the things 
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of the Spirit of God,” says St. Paul, when treating of the method of 
arriving at a knowledge of divine and spiritual truth; “ neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” Moral action 
is an essential means to the attainment of moral truth. ‘The way 
to judge of religion,” says Bishop Taylor, in that admirable sermon, 
entitled Via Intelligentia, “is by doing our duty ; and theology is 
rather a divine life than a divine knowledge.” But we must not 
suffer ourselves to prosecute this attractive and important theme ; 
we must be content with simply indicating the great principles upon 
which, if our limits permitted, we would willingly expatiate ; and we 
know not that we can end better at present, than in the words of Bishop 
Taylor, in certain passages of the great sermon just referred to :— 

“IT am now to describe to you the right way of knowledge. 
Qui facit voluntatem Patris Mei, saith Christ; that is the way ; 
do God’s will, and you shall understand God’s word. . . Though 
the windows of the east be open, yet every eye cannot behold the 
glories of the sun: "O@@aApoe ph HAtoeone ywwdpevog HAvov ob 
PAére, saith Plotinus: ‘The eye that is not made solar cannot sce 
the sun ;—the eye must be fitted to the splendour; and it is not 
the wit of the man, but the spirit of the man, not so much his head 
as his heart, that learned the divine philosophy.” 

“ We see persons, not learned, it may be, not much versed in 
Scriptures, yet they say a thing is good and lay hold of it; they 
believe glorious things of heaven, and they live accordingly, as men 
that believe themselves ; half a word is enough to make them under- 
stand; a nod is a sufficient reproof; the crowing of a cock, the 
singing of a lark, the dawning of the day, and the washing of their 
hands, are to them competent memorials of religion, and warnings of 
their duty.” . . So that while there are many who perceive only by 
the proportions of the world, and understand by reason, these perceive 
by the measures of the Spirit, and understand by love; “and there- 
fore they not only understand the sermons of the Spirit, and perceive 
their meaning: but they pierce deeper, and know the meaning of 
that meaning; that is, the secret of the Spirit, that which is spiri- 
tually discerned, that which gives life to the proposition, and activity 
to the soul.” 

“When our reason is raised up by the Spirit of Christ, it is 
turned quickly into experience; when our faith relies upon the 
principles of Christ, it is changed into vision. So long as we know 
God only in the ways of man,—by contentious learning, by arguing 
and dispute,—we see nothing but the shadow of Him; and in that 
shadow we meet with many dark appearances, little certainty, and 
much conjecture: but when we know Him Adyw arogavrecy, 
yaXAhvy voepa, with the eyes of holiness, and the intuition of gracious 
experiences, with a quiet spirit and the peace of enjoyment; then 
we shall hear what we never heard, and see what our eyes never saw ; 
then the mysteries of godliness shall be opened unto us, and clear as 
the windows of the morning.” 
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“ There is something that human learning, without the addition 
of divine, can never reach. . . Pythagoras read Moses’ books, and 
so did Plato; and yet they became not proselytes of the religion, 
though they were learned scholars of such a master. ‘The reason is, 
because that which they drew forth from thence, was not the life 
and secret of it. 


‘ Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moses.’—Jvv. xiv. 102. 


There is a secret in these books, which few men, none but the godly, 
did understand ; and though most of this secret is made manifest in 
the gospel, yet even here also, there is a letter and there is a spirit ; 
still there is a reserve for God’s secret ones, . . which Christ, by 
His Spirit, will reveal more plainly to all who will understand them 
by their proper measures.” 

“ There is a sort of God’s dear servants who walk in perfectness, 
who ‘ perfect holiness in the fear of God; and they have a degree 
of charity and divine knowledge more than we can discourse of, and 
more certain than the demonstrations of geometry, brighter than the 
sun, and indeficient as the light of heaven. This is called by the 
Apostle, the dratyacpua rov Ocod. Christ is this ‘ brightness of 
God,’ manifested in the hearts of his dearest servants.” 

** The old man that confuted the Arian priest by a plain recital of 
his creed, found a mighty power of God effecting His own work by 
a strange manner, and by a very plain instrument: it wrought a 
divine blessing just as sacraments used to do: and this enlightning 
sometimes comes in a strange manner, as a peculiar blessing to good 
men.” 

** And let me tell you this, that the great learning of the Fathers 
was more owing to their piety than to their skill; more to God than 
to themselves: and to this purpose is that excellent ejaculation of 
to Chrysustom, with which I conclude: ‘O blessed and happy men, 
whose names are in the book of life, from whom the devils fled, and 
heretics did fear them, who (by holiness) have stopped the mouths 
of them that spake perverse things! But I, like David, will cry out, 
‘“* Where are thy loving-kindnesses, which have been ever of old ?” 
Where is the blessed quire of bishops and doctors who shined like 
lights in the world, and contained the word of life? Dulce est 
meminisse ;—their very memory is pleasant. Where is that Evodias, 
the sweet savour of the Church, the successor and imitator of the 
holy Apostles? Where is Ignatius, in whom God dwelt? Where 
is S. Dionysius the Areopagite, that bird of Paradise, that celestial 
eagle? Where is Hippolytus, that good man, avip xpnoroc, that 
gentle sweet person? Where is great S. Basil, a man almost equal 
to the Apostles? Where is Athanasius, rich in virtue? Where is 
Gregory Nyssen, that great divine? And Ephrem the great Syrian, 
that stirred up the sluggish, and awakened the sleepers, and com- 
forted the afflicted, and brought the young men to discipline; the 
looking-glass of the religious, the captain of the penitents, the 
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destruction of heresies, the receptacle of graces, the habitation of the 
Holy Ghost.’ ” 

** Secreta Dei Deo nostro et filiis domus ejus, ‘God's secrets are 
to Himself and the sons of His house,’ saith the Jewish proverb. 
Love is the great instrument of divine knowledge ; that is the b~wua 
rwv dtdackouévwy, ‘the height of all that is to be taught or learned.’ 
Love is obedience, and we learn His words best when we practise 
them ; ‘A yap Sei pavOavovrag Troeiv, Tavra ToLOvYTES pavOavouev, 
said Aristotle; ‘Those things which they that learn ought to 
practise,—even while they practise they will best learn.’-—Quisquis 
non ventt, profecto nec didicit ; ita enim Dominus docet per Spiriths 
gratiam, ut quod quisque didicerit, non tantum cognoscendo videat, 
sed etiam volendo appetat et agendo perficiat, said S. Austin.” 

These are pregnant hints on the right method of attaining to 
moral and spiritual knowledge, which we hope, at some future 
opportunity, to expand and apply. Meanwhile, they will serve to 
correet any obnoxious speculation in which the author before us has - 
indulged; a correction the more needful, because Mr. Mill's work, 
as a whole, constitutes a really valuable addition to our philosophical 
stores. Mr. Mill has brought to his undertaking a mind of superior 
cultivation, and of natural powers not often met with. He has 
thoroughly digested his subject ; having conformed to that rule of 
study given by J. P. Richter: “ Never write on a subject without 
having first read yourself full on it ; and never read on a subject till 
you have thought yourself hungry on it.” His treatment of his 
comprehensive theme is remarkably well balanced ; while the language 
in which his views are expressed is clear and accurate. Though 
unimpassioned, he is earnest; impartial, but far from indifferent. 
While he has availed himself of the labours of others, and drawn out 
elements of truth from works which, in many important respects, 
materially differ from one another, he is far too sincere and original 
to be a mere eclectic. Considering the nature of his subject, and 
the difficult unsolved problems which it contains, the finish of his 
book is not the least remarkable feature of it. He might fairly say, 
not “I am thinking,” but “I have thought:”—he is a disciple of 
whom that Francis of Verulam whe has written of himself, ‘ Sic 
cogitavit,” might well be proud. Herein, indeed, lies one of the 
dangers of the book, seeing that it is not free from grave errors ; 
namely, that its singular calmness, ease, and completeness, may 
betray the young student in philosophy into too ready an acceptance 
of it as a whole. It should be studied along with Whewell’s 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. The differences between the 
two writers will rouse the student to self-exertion, and require from 
him that independent election of truth, which philosophy exacts from 
all who would realize her gifts and enter into her secrets, 
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The Office of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, according to the 
use of the Church of Scotland; with a copious local Illustration, 
&c. &c. By the Rev. Joun Skinner, A.M. Aberdeen, 1807. 


Tuat the different constitutions of men, the variety of their 
education and employments, their prejudices, their particular 
affections and aversions to particular men and things, do greatly 
contribute to that variety and difference of judgment, from 
which the cause of truth must ever suffer, is unquestionable. 
But to nothing, so far at least as the sacred subject of religion— 
that most important, and most litigated of all—is concerned, may 
the difference and perplexity be attributed more than to this: 
that the nature of christian communion, and the true state of 
ecclesiastical authority, if perhaps studied, has been little taught. 
If the people had known their duty to their pastors; and both 
riests and people their dependence on their bishops; if they 
understood the nature of schism, that it rends men from the 
body of Christ, which is His Church—in which alone is promised 
salvation; and had been instructed, where and by whom the 
ordinances of God are effectually administered; and where and 
by whom they are not so dispensed,—we should, perhaps, have 
had little dispute at this time on those high and holy topics 
which are so generally the subjects of irreverent discussion. 
From past neglect, therefore, it has arisen that the most solemn 
and incontrovertible principles of our faith and practice have 
come upon this generation as new and unheard-of things: and, 
if in the work of reparation, which is now so happily prospering 
in our hands, much difficulty and opposition is encountered, 
and many obstacles and discouragements are experienced, they 
are fewer than we have good reason to expect. For what other 
legacy could we look at the hands of fathers who cared less for 
the security of their children’s inheritance, than for their own 
ease and indolence? If the priests of Christ’s Church thought 
little, in a former age, of conniving at and encouraging loose 
principles, of unhinging the bonds of Christian fellowship, and of 
so smoothing and planing religion that little more than a phantom 
was left, what wonder that the priests of this age should not 
only find it difficult to change the current, in the minds of their 
people, but even to direct it aright in their own? How the 
arent movement now begun amongst us will end, it may not be 
or us of this generation to witness. That the hand of God is 
directing it, there can be no reason to doubt; but that, through 
the weakness of the instruments employed, the good result may 
be delayed ; that incidental evils may attend it; that, by reason of 
“strife about words to no profit, hearers may be subverted ;” 
there must ever be reason to fear. Meantime, it belongs to us “to 
watch in all things,” and avail ourselves of every opportunity 
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which “the changes and chances” of this world shall present, 
for enforcing the whole “ mystery of faith,” “according to the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God which is committed to our 
trust.” Our only hope is, that if, in doctrine, “showing un- 
corruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech that cannot be con- 
demned,” and in temper, “gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
patient in meekness, instructing those that oppose themselves,” 
we bear our measure of active exertion in the cause, it will 
please God to make up our deficiencies and bless our best efforts, 
to the good of His Church, and the glory of His holy Name. 

There can be no doubt that, among other important points to 
which the revival of a sound Church feeling has directed at- 
tention, this fact is one, that in Scotland there still exists a 
pure branch of Christ's Church, unendowed, indeed, with that 
wealth which, had God been so pleased, she would have still 
enjoyed, as her rightful inheritance ; but unfettered, also, by the 
civil ties which its possession might have imposed. That this 
fact should have ever been forgotten, and that an opinion should 
have become general, that, since the Revolution, the Church has 
been merged into a modern sect, at that period suffered to 
supplant her in the protection of the civil power, is a striking 
indication of the tone of feeling which must have too generally 
pervaded the English Church. It is not so surprising that the 
Church’s existence in Scotland should have escaped notice; 
painful as such an admission is, from the ignorance, and selfish- 
ness, and cold exclusiveness of which it is a proof; but that 
she should have naturally glided into the form of a presbyterian 
sect, and all her high and holy qualities have been transferred to 
a society of modern origin, which persecuted her to the death, 
is a supposition which, but for the testimonies which remain 
against many of the Church of England’s sons, from the bishop 
to the layman, could not, for an instant, be believed. The proof 
of this melancholy state of things may be given hereafter. It is 
alluded to in the outset, simply that a plea may be furnished for 
suggesting that, unless some steps have been taken or shall be 
taken, to retrieve this grievous defection from the principles of 
our own Church; unless the history of Christ’s kingdom in Scot- 
land be better known, and the primitive doctrine of Church 
communion be more warmly realized than for more than a 
century past they have been,—we have yet behind a grievous 
arrear of Catholic claims unredeemed, the burden of which will, 
as well it may, keep us lingering on in the drear and lonely 
wilderness of our present isolation. 

In what measure sympathy may be extended to certain writers, 
who, seeming to exaggerate our loneliness, would hasten an 
union with corrupt branches of the Church, before God’s own 
good time, is a question of another kind. But that an union and 
communion, perfect, and complete, cordial, affectionate, and 
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unalloyed, between al/ the branches of Christ’s Church within 
the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, professing one 
common faith, and protesting against one and the same errors,— 
that a practical unity within these small limits should subsist 
and flourish, is the least demand which a Catholic Christian in 
this country can be supposed to make. Anything short of it, 
in fact, must witness solemnly against us, and prove our position 
a lonely and selfish one indeed. As it would be ungenerous to 
forget the steps which have, of late years, been taken to atone 
for past sin and neglect, — the legal acknowledgment, for instance, 
of the Scottish orders,—so it would be unjust to conceal, that 
much yet remains to be done. Circumstances have recently 
occurred in Edinburgh and Aberdeen, in attempts made by 
two individual priests to revive a schism, not many years since 
healed, which has in one instance called for the exercise of that 
wholesome discipline, the power of which Christ’s Church pos- 
sesses in her own inherent right; whether the provincial Church 
of England in full communion with the provincial Church of 
Scotland, as they are both branches of the one holy Catholic 
Church of Christ, will give evidence of the reality of the union 
which subsists between them on this occasion, remains to be 
proved. It is not intended here to anticipate the course which 
will be pursued. The occasion is a valuable one, and has doubtless 
been permitted by Providence to happen, that the strength of our 
growth in the cause of his truth may be tested. The reflections 
which it engenders cannot but be worth cherishing, and the 
opportunity which it furnishes for inquiring into the past 
and present condition of the Scottish Church, and the past 
and present part which the Church of England has acted, 
and now acts towards her, will, perhaps, be valued as it 
deserves. 

From the period of the Great Rebellion to the Revolution, the 
Churches of England and Scotland were common sufferers. 
The bands which then cemented them were the bands of mutual 
sympathy in the season of persecution and distress. Had that 
season continued alike long and grievous to both, the sympathy, 
doubtless, which drew them together, would have kept them so. 
But to one of the sisters it pleased God to shorten the days of 
her trouble. At least, the form of her chastisement was 
changed, and instead of war with the civil power, and all the 
anguish and distress which a position so unnatural to the meek 
and gentle spouse of our Lord entails,—the endurance of unfilial 
hatred for the bestowal of maternal blessings, a trembling 
jealousy for the safety of her holy treasures, for the generous 
disposal of her gifts,—instead of open hostility, and animosity, 
and feud, she was proffered— she accepted—the protection of the 
State In process of time, her holy places and her holy men 
were graced with some share of the former beauty of which 
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they had unjustly been deprived. She became once more 
something like what she had been. But with all the hope which 
beamed upon her prospects, the cloud of sorrow still hovered 
over her, (it may be more painful to look back upon it now, than 
it was then for herself to bear it); and this sorrow betokened 
that in truth her chastisement was only changed in form ; 
and that though open reviling, and cruel torment, and undis- 
guised persecution, were harder to be endured, the secret 
sapping of her foundations, to which the hollow professions of 
false and gay friends exposed her, the gradual decay of her in- 
dependence, and the growing nullity of her spiritual privileges, 
were deep and bitter punishments, which would inflict more 
lasting pain. But she became too closely bound to those who 
had most power to wrong her, and, by degrees, she seemed to 
lose all sense of danger. Her civil prerogatives appeared for a 
season to overpower her, and, as if forgetting that she was but 
one of a large family, and that there were, notwithstanding all 
the restrictions which her adopted partner could impose, certain 
strong domestic ties which bound it together, she all but 
disowned her poor suffering sister, with whom, in the hour of 
their common affliction, she had taken sweet counsel, and if 
to any side she lent her aid, it was to their once common foe, 
in their attempt to annihilate and destroy her. 

The Church of Scotland, meanwhile, remained much as her 
more prosperous sister had left her. Her palaces and her holy 
and beautiful places had been laid waste; her offices others had 
taken to themselves; her vineyard had been trodden down. 
Schism, irreligion, and hypocrisy and profaneness, had poured in 
their tides like a deluge. But it pleased God to preserve her 
from widowhood. Within her desolate borders some few of 
every order remained, to serve at God's altar, who, though 
hunted as partridges on the mountains, yet forsook not her 
truth. While her sister in England had forgotten her, and was 
suffering easy violence with a willing mind, at the hands of an 
encroaching though indulgent civil arm, and a no less dangerous 
Erastian spirit within her own bosom, she, with all her devoted 
children counted as an offscouring among men, was driven into 
the wilderness, and “the dragon was pursuing them, with malice 
to devour them,” Yet was she not without God. In Him did 
she place her trust; “ under the shadow of His wings did she hide 
herself until this tyranny should be overpast.” And her sons, of 
whom the world was not worthy, doomed, albeit, to wander in 
deserts and mountains, and dens and caves of the earth, failed 
not, with the captive Daniel of old, “to open their windows 
towards Jerusalem,” and to comply, as far as they might, with 
the order of God’s Church. They felt with St. Cyprian,* 
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that “ he can never be alone in his flight who has Christ for his 
companion ; nor can he be ever, or anywhere, without God, who 
keeps the temple of God.” 

In more recent times, having, by God’s blessing, discovered that 
sympathy in mutual suffering, however strong for the time, is 
but an uncertain bond of unity, the two Churches have begun 
to draw together again, on the higher and nobler basis of their 
mutual relation to one common Head. 

In England, the sense of shame and injustice has already 
prompted something as an atonement for past forgetfulness, and 
the returning spirit of Catholic love and unity will achieve more. 
In Scotland, it has pleased God to put an end, in great nieasure, 
to those calamities which, we may hope, has purified her Church 
as gold in the fire; He has given unto her her judges as at the 
first, and her counsellors as in the beginning; and to all His 
faithful people has he granted free access unto His holy places, 
that His priests may declare His will. Let us hope and pray 
that, in all things which concern the peace of the whole Church, 
and the furtherance of truth and unity and concord, the inte- 
rests and the duties of English and Scottish Churchmen may 
henceforth be one and the same ! * 

We have spoken of the relation in which, in times past, the 
English and Scottish Churches have stood to each other, and we 
have suggested an examination into its details as a profitable 
exercise in our present position, if we would know our present 
duties. This examination, we need scarcely add, must produce 
two results in the form of deep and unavoidable convictions ; 
first, on English Churchmen, that, false, for more than a century, 
to the principles of their own and of all other true branches of 
Christ's vine —false, especially, to the irresistible claims of a dis- 
tressed, persecuted, and contemned sister, on their sympathy and 
assistance—they have a heavy debt to pay, a grievous arrear to 
make up, of confessions to the truth, sacrifices to Catholic prin- 
ciple, and testimonies to primitive practice. And, secondly, on 
Scottish Churchmen, that, blessed and privileged in the portion 
of God’s faithful ones, “ persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” 
comforted and supported by His mighty succour, and enabled to 
preserve, through all their storms and fiery trials, His sacred 
deposit committed to their care, THEY MUST KEEP IT TO THE END ; 
they must cling to it as to their soul's life; they must fight for tt, 
suffer for it, die for tt. 

We are not without hope, that to most earnest minds—such 
even as are least informed in the historical facts—these conclu- 
sions approve themselves as matters of conscience, irrespective 
entirely of the detailed proofs of which they are capable. Eng- 
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lish Churchmen who think at all, must witness to themselves 
how true they are in their bearing on our own Church; and the 
circumstances of the present times calling forth, as they do, day 
by day, fresh testimonies to past neglect and coldness and indif- 
ference, furnish stronger and not less painful evidence than the 
page of history. We are less concerned, therefore, that our 
limits confine us to one topic out of the many which the exami- 
nation we recommend must needs embrace. But as this topic 
is the highest and most important, so does its consideration, when 
amplified by a calculation of consequences and results, contain 
all others. All that can be said on our blessings, and privileges, 
and responsibilities, and duties—on our neglects, and defections, 
and apostasies, and deceits, and crimes, as servants of God and 
His Church, may be said, when we are speaking of the blessed 
Eucharist, and the history of its administration in the world. 
To the history of the Scottish Eucharistic office, then, involving, 
as it may well, the whole question of Catholic communion, as 
respects the sister Churches of this country, we propose now to 
address ourselves; and in doing so, we venture to recommend 
the valuable work prefixed as a title to this article. Certain 
circumstances, to which we shall hereafter allude, induce us to 
prefer rather a different course from that pursued by Mr. 
Skinner—one somewhat mere adapted to the peculiar exigencies 
of the times—exigencies which, happily, that good and pious 
son of the Scottish Church did not live to witness; but so long 
as a love and reverence for the pure ritual of the Primitive 
Church lasts among us, Mr. Skinner's “ Illustration” will keep 
its place among the best and soundest liturgical works of the 
day in which he lived. 

There are two points which we are anxious to affirm in the 
outset: one,—that all the struggles of the Church, both in 
England and Scotland, have been, and will be for the pure 
Catholic principle; the other,—that round this centre Churchmen 
in both countries have rallied, and that between them, it has 
been, and will be, (as it ought to be,) an irrefragable bond of union 
and communion. By the “Catholic principle,” we mean this 
great leading truth :—that the Church is a regularly organized 
visible kingdom, in which the Holy Trinity is really, though 
invisibly, present in an especial manner. It is well known that 
at (what is called) the Reformation in Scotland, (a movement 
which the most moderate must designate as a simple rebellion, ) 
this principle was sacrificed. The constitution of the Church 
was lost; and the sacramental principles which it embodies 
were destroyed with it. Happily, the course of events took a 
“7 different turn in England, and with whatever difficulties 
and obstacles the labour was attended, the preservation of all .. 
that is essential to the Church’s constitution was entire. 

There can be no doubt that, had they been so disposed, the 
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Scottish “ Reformers” might have enjoyed the same advantages. 
It is true, among their superintendents, there was only one 
bishop whose consecration was valid and complete, but there was 
no Jack of inclination on the part of the English bishops to 
supply the deficiency, had any anxiety been expressed for their 
assistance. It is very much to our purpose to note the relation 
in which the English and Scottish Churches stood to each other 
at this period; the tokens of sympathy which passed between 
them, are full of deep meaning for our present use; we shall 
make no apology, therefore, for dwelling on them a little. 

If the form of Common Prayer, in the use of which the Lords 
of the Congregation acquiesced as early as 1557, was that set 
forth in either of the English books prepared in Edward’s reign, 
it is a proof that whatever vestige of a Catholic spirit, the Re- 
formers began with retaining, they held it in common with the 
English Church. There are good grounds for positively assert- 
ing that Edward’s Second Book is referred to. The contrary 
opinion that the Genevan form is meant in the declaration, is 
wholly unsupportable.* ‘There can, however, be no question 
that between the dates 1560 and 1616, the English service-book 
was in general circulation, and that, with whatever motives the 
Reformers may have consented to its use, the privilege of such 
a resource, in such times, was gladly hailed by the faithful, who 
were as much shocked by Puritan profanity, as by Popish super- 
stition. An attempt was made by the General Assembly of 
1566, to remonstrate with the English bishops, in behalf of such 
of their clergy as scrupled to wear the “surpeclaiths, cornett- 
cap and tippet,” and that in terms rather overbearing and dicta- 
torial ; but whether Knox, who was the bearer of the letter, ever 
presented it, or if he did, how it was received, no record re- 
mains to tell. ‘The circumstance itself is worthy of remark, 
because the professions of sisterly communion with which the 
document is prefaced, show the direction in which the current 
of religious feeling was running, when as yet the Reformers 
found it expedient in some degree to fall in with it. But it 
was not till the accession of James to the throne of England 
that the most important proofs of mutual communion and 
sympathy were offered. The royal exertions on behalf of the 
contemned Apostolical order of the Church in Scotland were 
ably seconded by the English bishops; and whatever immediate 
profit may have attended the particular labours of Bishops King 
of London, Andrewes of Chichester, Barlow of Lincoln, and 
Buckridge of Rochester, there can be no doubt that to these 
and similar efforts may be attributed the great act of this reign, 
the restoration of the Apostolical succession, through the hands 
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of the Bishops of London, Ely, and Bath, in the persons of 
Spottiswood, Hamilton, and Lamb, hitherto holding only titular 
jurisdiction over the sees of Glasgow, Galloway, and Brechin. 
Whilst the relation of the two Churches was in this act most 
prominently exhibited, precautions were taken that the inde- 
pendence of the Scottish branch should not be sacrificed. The 

roposal when first made was, naturally enough, received under 
the fear lest compliance with it “ might be taken for a sort of 
subjection to the Church of England, because of old pretensions 
that way.” “ But the king had provided against that danger 
by excluding both the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
the only pretenders to that subjection, from having any hand in 
the office.” * 

But the history of this reign furnishes another circumstance 
which strikingly illustrates this friendly and Catholic relation. 
The Earl of Huntley, the most intriguing and vexatious of the 
Popish nobles, had deciared for the Reformers, under the Jesuit- 
_ ical reservation, that by his outward profession his real creed 
could in no way be fettered. The course of his conduct having 
sufficiently proved his secret designs, he was excommunicated. 
But, although sentence of forfeiture had been also passed upon 
him, and a commission granted to the Earls of Argyle and 
Atholl to expel him from the country, steps were strongly 
urged by the king and finally, taken to reclaim and restore him. 
This was done in 1597, and in the following yeor he was made 
a marquis. In real truth, however, no change had taken place 
either in his opinions or his designs; and having never com- 
municated with the Reformed party, he availed himself of all his 
newly-acquired privileges to strengthen the Romanist cause. 
Complaints against him poured in from all sides of the country, 
but especially from the north, and in 1608 he was again excom- 
municated. At the period to which reference is now made, he 
had already suffered under this last sentence eight years, and, 
although he had made several advances, and expressed an 
anxious desire to give satisfaction to the Church, he had hitherto 
fallen short of the conditions required. He was now, however, 
on his way to Court, in order that, in a personal interview with 
the king, he might have an opportunity of “giving him satis- 
faction in everything he might enjoin.”f This intention on his 
part was his passport onwards; for the king’s messenger, who 
met him at Huntingdon, had received strict injunctions to 
command him to return to the Castle of Edinburgh, and satisfy 
the High Commission, from whose custody he had, unwarrant- 
ably, been released. His interview with the king appears to 
have been satisfactory, and the result of it, a reference to the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, with whom he had offered to com- 
municate. Dr. George Abbot, the successor of Bancroft, and 
the predecessor of Laud, then occupied the metropolitical see. 
He refused to admit Huntley to communion, because, said he, 
“it is contrary to the canons that one excommunicated by the 
Church should, without their consent who had so sentenced him, 
be absolved in another.” The Bishop of Caithness, however, 
being in town, and expressing his readiness to assent to the 
act, in the name of the Church of Scotland, it was no longer 
delayed. The sentence of absolution, as used by the Arch- 
bishop on the occasion, is curious, and so confirmatory of 
the position which it is now desired to maintain, that it may 
be inserted here at length. ‘“ Whereas the purpose and in- 
tendment of the whole Church of Christ is to win men 
unto God, and frame their souls for heaven, and that there is 
such an agreement and correspondency betwixt the Churches of 
Scotland and England, that what the bishops and pastors in the 
one, without any earthly or worldly respect, shall accomplish to 
satisfy the christian and charitable end and desire of the other, 
cannot be distasteful to either. I, therefore, finding your 
earnest entreaty to be loosed from the bond of excommunication 
wherewith you stand bound in the Church of Scotland, and well 
considering the reason and cause of that censure, as also con- 
sidering your desire on this present day to communicate here 
with us, for the better effecting of this work of participation of 
the Holy Sacrament of Christ our Saviour, His blessed Body 
and Blood, do absolve you from the said excommunication, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
and beseech the Almighty God, that you may be so directed by 
the Holy Spirit, that you may continue in the truth of His 
Gospel unto your life’s end, and then be made partaker of His 
everlasting kingdom.” As might be anticipated, the accounts 
of this proceeding created no small alarm in Scotland, from the 
appearance of usurpation on the part of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which it bore. But the personal communications, 
both from the king and from the archbishop, to the Primate of 
Scotland, with which it was followed up, soon dispelled all fears. 
The full authority and the absolute independence of the Scottish 
Church were acknowledged in the broadest and strongest terms. 
It may be interesting to mention some of the expressions which 
were used for this purpose. First, by the king:—* The abso- 
lution given to Huntley in England necessarily implied an 
acknowledgment of the authority of the Church of Scotland; 
whereas, if the Archbishop of Canterbury had received him to 
the Holy Communion, and not first absolved him, being excom- 
municated by the Church of Scotland, the contempt and neglect 
had been greater.”—“ For these reasons, and especially because 
all was done with a due acknowledgment and reservation of the 
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power and independent authcrity of the Church of Scotland, which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had, by his own hand, testified ; 
it was his pleasure that upon the Marquis his return, a full 
form of absolution should be given him, or a ratification made 
of that which was done in England, so as neither the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury his doing should be disapproved as unlaw- 
ful, nor the same so approved as it might seem that the Church 
of Scotland was inferior, in any sort, to that of England, and that 
the archbishop’s letter, written to that effect, should be put on 
record, and kept as a perpetual monument for ages to come.” 
Secondly, by Archbishop Abbot :—“ Because I understand that 
a general assembly is shortly to be held at Aberdeen, I cannot 
but esteem it an office of brotherly love to yield you an account of 
that great action which lately befel us here with the Marquis 
of Huntley.”—* For, first, what was to be performed might be 
adventured upon, as we esteemed, out of a brotherly correspondence 
and unity of affection, and not of any authority; for we well 
know, that as the kingdom of Scotland is a free and absolute 
monarchy, so the Church of Scotland is entire in itself, and inde- 
pendent upon any other Church.”—* It pleased God, the night 
before the celebration of the Sacrament, to send in our brother 
the Bishop of Caithness, with whom I, taking counsel, his lord- 
ship resolved me that it was my best way to absolve the Marquis, 
and assured me that it would be well taken by the bishops and 
pastors of the Church of Scotland.”—“ I have done it with the 
best discretion I could, which, I doubt not, but all ou brethren, 
with you, will take as proceeding from my desire to serve God, 
and his Majesty, and the whole Church of Scotland.” With 
these explanations the Church was satisfied; nevertheless, it 
was deemed necessary that the marquis should acknowledge his 
offence before the General Assembly, and, promising obedience 
to the admonitions of the Church, continuance in the profession 
of the faith, and the education of his children in the same, he 
was solemnly absolved according to the form used in the Church 
of Scotland. 

These facts have been noted thus at length, not because they are 
altogether free from exception, which indeed may fairly be taken 
to much of the proceedings, on the part of both Abbot and the 
king. The injunctions of the one, in a matter so purely spiritual, 
and the hasty proceedings of the other, on the simple advice of an 
individual prelate, who does not appear to have been originally 
the excommunicating party, seem, unquestionably, inconsistent 
with the Primitive and Catholic principles of Church commu- 
nion and discipline. But their value in one sense is not dimin- 
ished by this: they furnish a strong testimony to the footing 
upon which the Churches of England and Scotland regarded 
each other; and when it is remembered that at this time the 
episcopal succession was fully enjoyed by the latter, the benefit 
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of the witness can only be claimed on the true Catholic ground. 
It deserves, moreover, to be remarked that on the former occa- 
sion of Huntley's excommunication, the absence of re-episcopal 
authority in the country might have very well furnished a plea 
for his resistance, just as, according to the statement of the 
king, the delay in his reconciliation was caused by his scruples 
about the presence of our Lord in the blessed Eucharist. 
What was the form in use for the administration of the Holy 
Communion at this particular time in Scotland, cannot with 
certainty be affirmed. It would seem, however, as far at least 
as Huntly’s experience could prove it, that it was one differing in 
a very solemn and momentous point from that used in England. 
It is most probable that there was no one form in general use, 
and that in Huntly’s case some mode of administration had been 
offered to him which he found it impossible to reconcile with 
his sincere belief of our Lord's presence in the consecrated 
elements. But it is certain that he had no scruples about the 
English service, (probably James’ First Book) and his reconcilia- 
tion to the Scottish Church, through the medium of it, at a period 
when her external constitution, according to the Apostolic 
model, was recovered, is a striking circumstance, and sufficient 
to warrant the conclusion that her communion with the Church 
of England was no less cordial than complete. 

The reign of Charles, disastrous from the first, and tragical at the 
last, was yet fraught with important events, which served to draw 
these cords of union closer than before. The Church in England 
and in Scotland became one in the common suffering which was 
now in store for all adherents to the Ancient Faith. Conscien- 
tious scruples on specific matters of faith and practice which might 
confine themselves to single branches of the Church, were no 
longer the only impediments to unity and godly concord; much 
as such scruples, when sincere, demand respect, they were never 
from the beginning so honest on the side of the Puritan party 
as to deserve the sympathy which they claimed. During the 
reigns of Elizabeth and the early period of the first James, their 
real professions were less unreserved, and, therefore, the divisions 
and separations which they occasioned, painful and distressing 
as they were, left some hope of a future remedy. The examples 
of Brown and Cartwright, who were both reconciled to their 
Holy Mother, and died penitents within her fold, were at least 
encouraging. But now, their outward aspect had assumed a 
more real and undisguised cMaracter, and, encouraged by the 
untoward position of civil affairs, which their own increasing 
influence and strength had conspired to bring about, they avow- 
edly declared themselves the enemies, not of the Church's 
imperfections, but of the Church herself. The Puritans in 
England, and the Presbyterians in Scotland, whatever their 
differences, were but one and the same party in the eye of the 
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Church; they had one and the same object,—to pull down her 
strongholds,— and as for that they had now combined themselves 
together, so the common defence which the Faithful on both 
sides the Tweed, were constrained to make, became naturally, 
for them, a powerful bond of union and love. 

The alleged scandal to which the rebelling party were anxious 
to attribute all the evils which followed, was the introduction of 
the Scottish Liturgy. Whatever faults may have attended the 
manner of this introduction, (and it is not here meant that they 
are altogether defensible, ) it is quite clear the Liturgy itself was a 
measure for which the country had been duly prepared. Twenty- 
one years had elapsed since its first proposal, and for the whole 
of that period the English service-book had been duly used in 
the royal and collegiate chapels. Besides, the Scottish Liturgy 
was a grievance which the /nglish Puritans were not called upon 
to bear; the adoption of it, therefore, as a common ground of 
union with their northern brethren can only be explained by the 
real fact, that all liturgies were equally grievous, all true branches 
of God’s Church equally offensive, all wholesome authority and 
primitive godly discipline equally irksome, to men who were re- 
solved at every hazard to gain their own rebellious ends. It has 


been said 
Quoties vis fallere plebem, 


Finge Deum, 

and so it was with the malcontents of this period. Their politi- 
cal aims were first in consideration, and religious pretexts were 
adopted to conceal them, because the temper of the times 
favoured the scheme. The civil policy of Charles and his father 
was, no doubt, in very many respects, faulty; but on the worst 
supposition of its character, no justification can be raised in de- 
fence of the rebellion against God, in which discontent resulted. 
In Scotland the nobles, whose personal interests suffered by the 
revocation * of lands, baronies, &c. belonging to abbacies and 
priories, which Charles had wisely ordered for the benefit of the 
clergy, were too glad of the Liturgy outcry, which most oppor- 
tunely occurred to them as a pretext for agitation. “ The 
people,” says Heylin, “ being fooled into the opinion that both 
their christian and civil liberty was in no small danger, because 
capable of any impression which the presbyterian faction could 
imprint upon them.” f Indeed, there can be no reasonable 
ground to doubt that the same sad results would have sooner or 
later occurred, though no Scottish Liturgy had ever been pre- 
pared. 

Spalding assures us that a clandestine bond was drawn 
up and subscribed secretly between the malcontents, or rather 
malignants, of Scotland and England; that the object of this 





* See Collier, vol. ii. p. 756. + Heylin’s Life of Laud, p. 348. 
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bond was, that the two nations should assist each other to root 
out the bishops, and bring both kingdoms under one reformed 
religion. And, although Clarendon speaks of no such bond he 
expressly mentions libels circulated through Scotland against 
the bishops, and a seditious correspondence carried on, before the 
introduction of the Liturgy, between the malcontents of England 
and Scotland. ‘It had been the practice,” an eye witness testi- 
fies, “ of the presbyterian ministers, for some time past, to keep 
a fast on the first Sunday of every quarter; and, to lie under the 
shelter of the law, they took the precaution not to give any 
notice of these humiliations. On these days they used to de- 
claim against episcopacy ; and, to drive this doctrine deeper into 
their audience, part of their prayer was for relief against this 
grievance, and for a blessing upon all good means which Provi- 
dence should suggest for that end.”* ‘This circumstance proves 
that, before the Liturgy ever made its appearance, the overthrow 
of the Church, because it was the Church, was premeditated. 
* Conceived” prayers, as the sole vehicle of devotion, were no 
part of the Reformation,—not even of Knox's scheme.+ It was 
not till the sacred ordinance of Prayer became a channel of 
sedition, and the instrument for inflaming rebellion, that the 
manifold advantages of extemporaneous devotion were perceived 
and appreciated. The English service-book,—the forced loans 
promoted by the clergy,—the feoffees of impropriatiogs,—the 
Arminian question,—the Sabbatarian controversy,—the Book 
of Sports, were al] subjects of scandal to the tender consciences 
of the Puritans and Presbyterians, no less prominent than the 
much abused Scottish Liturgy, and yet no more than if it were 
the real sources of complaint.{ In fact, as the martyr king 
himself confesses, “ the government of this Church and state, 
fixed by so many laws and long customs, would not run into their 
new moulds till they had first melted it in the fire of a civil 
war, by the advantages of which they resolved, if they prevailed, 
to make myself and all my subjects fall down and worship the 
images they should form and set up.”§ 

The truth of this statement might be proved by an in- 
duction of examples, were this the place or the occasion 
for such a compilation; reference is simply made to it here 
because it enhances the reality of that bond of sympathy 
which at this time united the English and the Scottish 
branches of Christ’s Catholic Church. The sacred deposit of 
which they were, in common, the guardians, was in danger. 
The private and personal privileges of each were as nothing; 








* Guthry’s Memoirs, p. 8. Collier, ii. p. 755. 
+ Knox continued himself to prefer and use a liturgica! “>: of devotion up to his 
death.—See Bannatyne’s Journal, p. 331. 
é Heylin’s Laud, p. 348. Collier, ii. 754. Short History of the English Church, cxiii. 
Eikon Basilike, p. 207. 
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the one common charter—the one precious gift, by means of 
which both existed, was everything. So felt Catholic minds on 
both sides the Tweed, whilst the cloud of persecution, yet un- 
broken, was lowering, dark, and heavy on all sides. .A Church 
without a Liturgy isa living anomaly. It is the profession of one 
body and one spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, without 
any witness to its reality; it is as if men could be “ like-minded, 
having the same love, being of one accord, of one mind,” and 
yet possess no common vehicle of expression whereby their 
unity can be tested. To secure this indispensable safeguard to 
God’s truth for the Scottish Church was a cause well worthy of 
her English sister's aid: in the perilous times which were fast 
approaching, it was the strongest testimony of affection she could 
offer. It is well known that Archbishop Laud, no less than the 
king, strongly urged the English Liturgy upon the acceptance 
of the Scottish prelates, and that it was only refused on the 
reasonable ground, that a service-book of their own would best 
accord with the independent character which their branch of the 
Catholic Church had a right to maintain. The force of this 
objection was admitted, and “it pleased his majesty,” as Heylin* 
expresses it, “ to yield to the importunity of the Scottish Bishops, 
in having a liturgy of their own, differing in some things from 
that of the Church of England, to show the independence and 
self-subsistence of their Kirk; but agreeing with it, in the main, 
to testify the conformity between the Churches.” The execution 
of this work was committed first to Ballenden, Bishop of Dun- 
blaine, afterwards of Aberdeen, but finally to Wedderburn, who 
succeeded to the former see, to whose soundness in the Faith 
the friendship of Bishop Andrewes, in whose Church at Ely he 
had held a stall, bears testimony. Laud and Wren (of Norwich) 
overlooked the Liturgy, and lent the Scottish prelates every 
brotherly assistance; but beyond this, as they had no inter- 
ference, so they had no responsibility. The Archbishop ex- 
pressly states, that, “ whatever this omission [commemorative 
clause in the distribution] may be thought to work, it cannot 
reflect upon me, who always laboured to have the English book 
sent them, without any omission or addition at all.”t 

The model by which the compilers were entirely guided, was 
the first English book of Edward VI., and no deviations were 
made from it except some few unimportant alterations suggested 
by the Puritan prejudices, and sanctioned by the authority of the 
king. The Liturgy had been completed a whole year, and a 
body of canons requiring its adoption had already been framed 
and transmitted to Scotland, when the book itself made its first 
appearance in Edinburgh. The policy, to say the least, of this 
mode of introduction was indefensible, and afforded additional 





* Heylin’s Laud, 29. * History of Trials, ap. Skinner, ii. p. 298. 
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matter of complaint, where already there was more than could 
be subdued. But the real merits of the case remain unaffected, 
so far as the Liturgy itself is concerned—the adaptation of it to 
the necessities of the Catholic Church in Scotland, and the 
proofs which its history furnishes of the real objects of Puritan 
violence throughout the kingdom. To the circumstances which 
have recently occurred in the Scottish Church, in which (thanks to 
Charles and his Bishops,) the primitive Eucharistic office is still 
preserved, the Puritan clamours furnish a striking commen- 
tary. 

Meantime the main fact to be observed of the period of 
history at which we are now arrived is this: the Scottish 
Liturgy of Charles the First was not only approved by the heads 


. of the English Church, but, in times the most perilous for Catholic 


Churchmen, when their adherence to the distinctive points of 
our Holy Faith was sure to entail persecution, the compilation of 
it furnished a point of union and sympathy at which the Bishops 
of Christ’s Church in England and Scotland met to strengthen 
and support each other. If direct proofs were wanting in con- 
firmation of this fact, the force with which it is supported by 
the whole tone of the Puritan objections to the Scottish service- 
book, involving, as they did, the safety of Catholic truth 
wheresoever professed, cannot be resisted. When the king 
issued his proclamation,* requiring obedience to the service- 
book, and exculpating the Bishops from any eaclusive respon- 
sibility in its formation, the very foremost clause on the list of 
exceptions to it, issued at Stirling, Edinburgh, and Linlithgow, 
was: “ That the seedes of superstitione and idolatrye wer pal- 
pable in the service-book, specially if it wer expounded or con- 
stered according to the rule of the opinions presently taught and 
maintained in the Churche of Enalande.” ‘The fourth clause 
similarly implicated the ecclesiastical constitution of England: 
“ They protest against the High Commissione being a judica- 
torye grownded upon no knowne law nor preiveleidge, obtrudd 
upon Scotland from an English model, contrary to the fundamental 
lawes of Scotland.” It appears, also, that among the non-subscri- 
bers to the Covenant, a very large class of persons were those 
who felt “ unsatisfied that the ceremonyes of the Church of Eug- 
land, Pearthe Articles, and Episcopacye, should be abjured as 
Poperye.” 

Indeed, the points repudiated by the Presbyterians, were, for 
the most part, those which in common with the whole Catholic 
Church, the Scottish and the English branches were alike 
interested in maintaining,—kneeling at the Holy Communion: 
Private Communion of the Sick: Private Baptism: Confirma- 
tion: and the observance of the four festivals of Christmas, 





* February 19, 1638. 
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aster, the Ascension, Whitsunday, and the fast of Good- 
Friday. 

And so also in the important question of the apostolic 
commission, the principle itself, as maintained throughout the 
Church universal, was the object of attack. Among other 
answers to the declaration of the Bishops on the occasion of the 
Glasgow Assembly this is made:—“ they tell us that they have 
their presidencye from Chryste, wherein they follow the foot- 
stepps of the Bishopps of England, who plead a jus divinum for 
their order, which paradox they will sooner maintaine by ampu- 
tations than disputationes.” ‘The fourteenth session of the Glas- 
gow Assembly was chiefly devoted to animadversions on the 
service-book, which was maintained by one Mr. Andrew Ramsay 
to be “heathenish, popish, Jewish and Arminian, both in matter 
and ceremony.” No doubt one grievance was, that “in manye 
places it was worse than the Englishe booke,” but it is satisfac- 
tory to find, from the very many errors with which they were 
charged in common, and from the grounds of objection alleged, 
that the excess of criminality on the side of the Scottish book 
was in the Catholic extreme. The charges against the Church 
in Scotland, were charges also against the Church in England ;— 
they were charges, moreover, against the Catholic principle by 
which they were in common guided, The Scottish ritual was 
only “ worse” than the English, because by the good providence 
of God in one portion of it, this principle was more distinctly 
carried out. If the English book had still been what it was in 
the former service of Edward VI., the Puritans of 1638 would 
have made no such exception to its entire corruption, as this eatra 
blow at the Scottish Liturgy seems to imply. But since the two 
subsequent revisions, having become a degree less Catholic, their 
aversion to it became a degree less severe. Love of it they had 
none, As far as the English and the Scottish service-books 
went together, so far the Puritan prejudices affected them equally. 
Tn principle their mutual agreement was perfect; their only 
difference was, that in the results of this principle, the Scottish 
Liturgy distinctly stated in the Eucharistic ritual what the 
English book left to be inferred. ‘The objections, therefore, to 
the one are objections to the other; the simple accident of greater 
distinctness in Catholic expression entailing a larger share of 
virulence upon that which possessed it. A few of the charges 
which were specified may be inserted by way of illustration. 

The daily mattins and vespers were objected to, because “if the 
priest be the Churche’s delegate to saye them daylye, what else is 
this but to sett up the Popish canonicke houers, two out of 
seven of them?” All change of posture during the service, 
such as kneeling, standing, bowing the knee, turning to the 
east, &c., was offensive; so were the terms Advent, Epiphany, 
&c., the words offertory, collect, litany, &c., and the adoption of 
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passages from the Prophets and Acts of the Holy Apostles for 
epistles. That confession of sins and absolution were read 
before prayer, that the Te Deum was said every day, and that 
in the Lord’s Prayer the priest, clerks, and people joined 
together, were matters of scandal. In the office for the Holy 
Communion, it was objected that the Epistle is put before the 
Gospel, contrary to the orders in the Bible, and that no thanks- 
giving is appointed for the former ; that the collect for the Feast 
of the Holy Innocents savours of Pp elagianism, in presuming that 
they died in the faith, without any explanation ; that in certain 
collects (third and fourth Sunday after Epiphany, Septua- 
gesima) there is “a deprecatione against some certaine daungers, 

as if the dayes wer more fatal than other dayes;” that “ for the 
Twelfth Sunday after Trinity, ther is a prayer that God would 
graunte these thinnges which Christians dare not seek, a petitione 
verie. unagreeable to the mAnpopopia of the Christian profes- 
sion.” And finally, that “ adi the collects are for the most pairt, 

= de verbo ad verbum out of the masse booke.” The rubric 
enjoining that the holy table be covered with a fair linen cloth, 
that the priest should wear a surplice, that the people should 
kneel during the reading of the Decalogue, that offerings should 
be made before the consecration of the elements, that the priest should 
stand whilst he is consecrating, that the words of institution should 
be directed to God by way of prayer, and not to the people, were all 
grievances against which formal protests were vehemently urged. 
Among “the seedes of error” are mentioned ihe public use of 
the Apocrypha, the observance of Saints’-days, the prayer for the 
dead in the Burial Service, the supposed distinction of sins 
implied in the use of “ deadly” in the Litany, the observance of 
Christmas-day, Circumcision, Epiphany, and other feasts, the 
injunction to especial confession, and the promise of absolution 
in the visitation office; the exhortation in the baptismal office, 
the doctrine of universal redemption asserted in the Catechism, the 
inference from “ ¢wo sacraments generally necessary, that there 
are other sacraments less necessary ; the assertion that the body 
and blood of our Lord are “ truly tackne in the Holy Supper,” 
and the commination service during the fast of Lent. 

It will be observed that the English service-book suffers from 
these objections precisely in the same degree as the Scottish. 
It is also manifest that the ground of exception, as maintained 
by the Presbyterians, is one from which no branch of Christ’s 
Catholic Church can possibly be free, without sacrificing that 
very spirit by which its vitality is supported. It is quite true 
that the Scottish service-book, from the extra-Catholicity of its 
Eucharistic office, affords more food for prey. But it will, there- 
fore, hold out longer against a siege; if the Puritan principles of 
exception already illustrated be trt ue, the English book cannot be 
safe ; it must also be given up. Nothing tends more to convince 
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an impartial mind that while the Catholic principle was the main 
object of Puritan virulence, it was also the cord of sympathy 
between English and Scottish Churchmen, than the detailed 
accounts which have come down to us of the deposition of the 
Scottish prelates and clergy, by the Glasgow Assembly. Of the 
wickedness and impiety with which they stand charged, not a 
word of defence may be urged; doubtless, the ignorance and 
sin of God’s own ambassadors were the just causes of His wrath 
and vengeance upon the Church. But it is singular, and not 
without suspicion, that “in thes tymes, no ministers wer 
accused as faulty, but such as were non-covenanters.” 

Old Gordon quaintly adds, “whither it was that the godly 
pairty of the ministrye did close with the covenant, and the pro- 
faner parte of them oppose it, or if it were upon any other accompt 
it fell out so, 1 doe leave it to the reader to judge.” Their manner 
of life, however, was not the only, nor even the chief, ground of 
complaint. Against Dr. Hamilton of Glassford, among other 
things urged, was his determination to keep the service-book 
in his church “in despyte of Puritans and the devill,” his refusing 
marriage to those who would not kneel at the Holy Communion, 
and his using freely his right of excommunicating offenders. 
Against Mr. John Creighton, of Paisley, it was found that he 
inclined to Popery and Arminianism ; that he affirmed of the 
Popish faith, that it was better than Protestantism, maintaining 
that “it was easy for to reconcyle Protestants and Papists, if 
Puritans and Jesuits wer awaye ;” that he taught universal grace, 
allowed auricular confession, and maintained free-will; that he 
held that saints might fall away from grace, and that he ad- 
ministered baptism privately, using the matter and the form 
only, without any words of exhortation. Lindsay, Bishop of 
Edinburgh, was accused of having “ pressed the practise of the 
service-booke and Five Articles,” of having refused the order of 
priest to one who had not been ordained deacon, of having knelt 
before the altar, and of having held the doctrine of the real spiritual 
presence of Christ in the Blessed Eucharist. Ballenden, Bishop of 
Aberdeen, was cited for the same offences, and also for using the 
Book of Ordination in “ admitting intrants,” [introits ?] and for 
consecrating a chapel, “after the superstitiouse form and manner.” 
Maxwell, Bishop of Ross, was especially obnoxious to the Puri- 
tans, from the prominent part which he had taken in the forma- 
tion of the Liturgy. Besides other charges preferred against 
him, arising necessarily from this circumstance, are these: that 
he conversed familiarly with Papists, affirming that he would 
rather converse with them than with Puritans, and that he fasted 
on Fridays, and often “journeyed on a Sunday.” Wedderburn, 
Bishop of Dunblane, was degraded and excommunicated because, 
among other offences, it had been his usual custom, while pro- 
fessor of divinity at St. Andrew’s, to “inveighe upon many 
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things that are receaved in the Reformed Churches, and to 
render them distastefull to the hearers, his scollers.” Against 
Campbell, Bishop of the Isles, no charges could be brought: 
“this bishop was upon the waye of the primitive pietye that 
resided in the West Isles, about the isle of Aya, in the tymes of 
Columba and Aidanus; being that, beyond all the rest, nothing 
could be objected to him but his being a Bishop.” “ His censure 
was depositione, and, except he submitt to the assembly, excom- 
municatione !” It will suffice to mention only one case more, 
that of Forrester, minister of Melrose. It was objected to him, 
that he had said of preaching, that i¢ was too common; that 
the observance of the Lord’s-day as the Sabbath was Judaism; 
that conceived prayer by the Spirit was an “ idle fancye;” 
that the service-book contained the best prayers, both for 
public and private use; that the saving of these prayers was more 
necessary than preaching; that at baptism and absolution he 
used the sign of the Cross; that he protested against sitting 
at the Holy Communion; and that, concerning Christ’s pre- 
sence, he had said, “ it was a question of curiositye to enqwyre 
if Chryste was present ther, sacramentally, or by transubstantia- 
tione, or by consubstantione, since it was sure that Chryste’s Body 
was really present in the Lord’s Supper.” 

Topics of common interest and importance to all Church- 
men, of whatever age and country, more sacred and valuable 
than these, cannot be conceived. The Church in Scotland, 
therefore, though she suffered for them, had no right to 
appropriate them exclusively to herself; and she neither 
wished nor was permitted to do so. As the British Puritans 
had but one case as plaintiffs, the British Catholics had but 
one case as defendants; and the unity of design which bound 
English and Scottish rebels together, was not greater than 
the sympathy which united English and Scottish Churchmen. 
That the sympathy could not be weaker than is here asserted, 
the undeniable identity of the two Churches, in their funda- 
mental principles, avowed by the Puritans, and proved in the 
fatal issue, is sufficient to establish; that it was as strong, no 
more powerful witness need be called than the well-known 
fact, that many of the ejected Scottish prelates found an asylum 
in England, as long as ¢hat was safe; and that to the weakness 
and ignorance of one of them (the Bishop of Orkney), who 
sacrificed his order and his office, and all the great principles 
which result from them, to indolence and avarice, we owe one of 
the most powerful and conclusive defences of Christ’s Church, 
that ever was written, at least on this single question.* 

We need not pursue this course of inquiry farther; it were 
easy to point out facts in the subsequent history which suffi- 





* Episcopatus, juris Divini, by Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich. 
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ciently confirm a Catholic relationship between the English and 
Scottish Churches. The time, however, was fast approaching, 
when the spirit of the world had the preeminence, and not with 
Scotland only, but with all Christendom; England ceased to be 
as a sister. But our purpose is answered. We have established 
two very important facts, which we shall not scruple largely to 
use: First, ‘That the Scottish Church has always maintained her 
independence— an independence both in ritual and in discipline, 
which the English Church has freely and cheerfully admitted. 
Second, ‘That the two Churches cooperated in the affirmative of 
the Catholic principle, that they were in common attacked for it 
by Puritan unbelievers, and in common suffered in its defence. 
We are now in a good condition for entering at once upon the 
Scottish Eucharistic office; but as our space is limited, we post- 
pone the subject to another month. 





Moral Philosophy, or the Dutics of Man, considered in his Indi- 
vidual, Social, and Domestic Capacities. By Gro. Combe. 
Second Edition, revised. Edinburgh: Maclachlan, Steward 
and Co. London: Longman, &e. 1841. 


Tue science, real or pretended, of Phrenology has not come to 
so speedy a termination as was probably anticipated by those 
who opposed its commencement. It has now endured through 
a half-century, seems to have sustained no very decisive check 
at any period of its progress, and has worked many of its phrases 
and notions into the common speech and thought of all educated 
persons, by none of whom we suspect is it altogether disbelieved. 
Everywhere are men familiar with the distinction between a 
good and a bad forehead; whenever any man of known ability 
makes his appearance, all eyes are turned to his intellectual 
lobe ; and where that is remarkable in a person whom we do not 
know, we are all bent on discovering who he is. Indeed, the 
forehead has come to be no inconsiderable constituent in our 
ideas of beauty, especially in the male sex. This, to be sure, 
is not altogether new. If we are to believe Dr. Spurzheim and 
others, the ancient sculptors gave good phrenological develop- 
ments whenever they meant to represent wisdom or excellence. 
If their statues were portraits, the argument is direct; if they 
were the result of enlarged observation of eminent men, it is 
scarcely less forcible. 

But though a vague faith in this and a little more phreno- 
logical doctrine is now very generally diffused, it is one to which 
comparatively few attach any importance. ‘Those who have 
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ceased to think those doctrines harmful, regard them as harmless, 
which is generally considered the worse compliment of the two. 
No serious weight is attached to them; no results of the least 
consequence expected from them. People amuse themselves 
with descanting on the various coincidences they or others have 
discovered between their friends’ bumps and their characters; 
and if they think their own foreheads good, rather like them to 
have them examined by the real or pretended adept; but all 
this with no solemnity, the coincidences and the examinations 
seeming to them of much the same sort of consequence as those 
connected with handwriting. 

But it has been well said, that half the world does not know 
what the other half is doing, and as both consist of several small 
sections, the assertion is true of these respectively. Whilst one 
drawing-room is filled with smiling faces arguing their characters 
from their skulls, and often vice versd, their skulls from their 
characters, another is occupied by gentlemen doing the same 
thing, with a gravity, nay, an awe over every feature most 
edifying to behold. To smile during such a process would, in 
their eyes, be profanation; for though they tell us of a double 
organ of Gaiety seated between Causality and Ideality, they 
must surely allow that all their own heads are deficient there, on 
peril of the science proving false. These gentlemen devoutly 
believe that they are the beginners of a new era in the history of 
the world, the people living on which have never hitherto 
known how to be wise, good, or happy; nay, have never yet 
known anything about themselves in soul or body! The author 
now before us feels the strangeness of such dazzling light having 
been so long delayed, and by consequence of darkness having been 
so long protracted, and is consequently obliged to bestow some 
philosophical consideration upon the puzzle, which happily ends 
much to his satisfaction; for he finds it to be a fact in strict 
analogy with all others connected with man’s intellectual and 
moral condition; and besides snows (did Phrenology too teach 
him this?) that the world is merely in its infancy; that its 
history has barely begun; and that it is destined to pass through 
ages of phrenological illumination, compared with the duration 
of which, the six thousand years of its past existence are but as 
a day or an hour. 

To show such of our readers as may have been in the habit 
of talking of Phrenology as one among many tolerable materials 
pour passer le temps, we will give them a specimen or two of the 
solemnity of Mr. Combe’s style, which may perhaps make them 
feel what triflers they are. The commercial distress of 1826 
was a solemn subject, and Mr. Combe does well in being solemn 
about it; but we suspect the propriety of other people’s de- 
meanour, will, for the most part, be endangered by their being 
told that it arose very much from a want of phrenological 
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knowledge on the part of our merchants and public men; and 
also that none but the phrenologist was able to understand its 
effects, or imagine the sorrow it occasioned! Here is the passage 
in question :— 


“In a period of profound peace, and immediately after one of the finest 
summers and most abundant harvests ever showered by a bountiful Providence 
on Britain, this country has been* a theatre of almost universal misery. In 
October and November 1825, stocks began to fall with alarming rapidity; in 
November numerous bankers in London failed; in December the evil spread 
to the country bankers; in January and February 1826, the distress overtook 
the merchants and manufacturers, thousands of whom were ruined, and their 
workmen thrown idle; agricultural produce began to fall, and suffering and 
gloom extended over the whole empire. These events carried intense misery 
into the besoms of numberless families. The phrenologist, who knows the 
nature of the propensities and sentiments, and their objects, is well able to 
conceive the deep, though often silent, agonies that must have been felt when 
Acquisitiveness was suddenly deprived of its long collected stores; when Self- 
esteem and Love of Approbation were in an instant robbed of all the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of worldly grandeur, that, during years of fancied 
prosperity, had formed their chief sources of delight; and when cautiousness 
felt the dreadful access of despair at the ruin of every darling project.”— 
Appendix, pp. 435, 436. 


Then follows some politico-economical discourse, which we 
dare say is very sound, but which is but preparatory to the 
application of Phrenology to the subject. And here it is :— 


“ According to our view, the Creator has formed the world on the principle 
of the predominance of the higher sentiments; that is to say, if pes res will 
condescend to seek their chief gratifications in the exercise of Benevolence, 
Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Intellect, they will be exempt in an amazing 
degree from calamity; while they will suffer continually recurring misery so 
long as they place their highest enjoyments in the gratification of the lower 
propensities. It is an undeniable fact, that the inhabitants of Britain generally 
are involved in a chase of wealth, power, and personal aggrandizement, or the 
gratification of Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem, and Love of Approbation, to the 
exclusion of everything like systematic cultivation of the proper human faculties 
before enumerated. Now, if our principle be correct, they never can be happy 
while this is the case. If the Creator have intended the higher powers to 
prevail, his whole arrangements must be in harmony with them, and the world 
must be so constituted that it is possible for every individual to reap the enjoy- 
ment for which existence is given. By the gratification of the higher powers, 
we do not mean mere psalm-singing and superstitious devotion; but enlight- 
ened religion, the exercise of habitual benevolence, justice, and respect between 
man and man, the reciprocal communication of knowledge, and the systematic 
exercise of the intellect in studying the laws of creation. For these ends, a 
portion of time every day is requisite: but on the present system, the whole 
energies, bodily and mental, of millions of our population are expended in 
ministering to the gratification of Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem, and Love of 
approbation, and still lower animal propensities: and if suffering follow this 
course of conduct, men have themselves alone to blame.”—Appendiz, p. 440. 


We have nothing to say against this application of Phrenology 
to the question of commercial distress, except that it involves a 





* This is quoted by Mr. Combe, from an older lucubration of the same date as the 
events to which it reters. 
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troublesome and round-about way of stating a truth, of which 
anti and non-phrenologists could deliver themselves in a much 
shorter space. Indeed, this seems to us one distinct effect of 
Phrenology on its votaries, that it leads to an exercise of the 
lungs far beyond what is procured by any one else. If Dr. 
Henry Holland be right in saying that we want a system of 
lung-bracing, there can be no doubt that the dissemination of 
Phrenology will go far to remedy the defect, for on phreno- 
logical principles, the very simplest matter cannot be stated 
under three times the length that would otherwise be required. 
‘Thus the case of a young English lady used to the strict ob- 
servance of Good Friday, and never having heard of the Presby- 
terian fast-day, going to Scotland, and being much shocked by the 
neglect of the former, and quite taken by surprise on finding 
how rigid was the observance of the latter, is one which our 
lungs would have been little the better for explaining, so slight 
would have been their exercise in doing so. But hear how 
much Mr. Combe has to say before he can make the case clear. 


“ When she came to Scotland for the first time, and saw no sanctity attached 
to that day (Good Friday,) her Veneration was disagreably affected; and if she 
also had treated the day with indifference, her conscience would have upbraided 
her. In afew weeks afterwards, the half-yearly fast-day of the Church of 
Scotland came round, but in her mind, no sanctity was attached to it; her 
intellect had never been informed that it was appointed to be held sacred; she 
desired to follow her usual occupations, and was astonished at the rigid sanctity 
with which the day was kept by the Scotch. Here the intellect gave the 
information, and Veneration acted according to its light.”—P. 28. 


Most people would be apt to fancy that they could well 
enough understand the feelings which must have struggled in 
the mind of Regulus, to deter him from his noble resolve ; nor, 
unless minded to be rhetorical, would they waste many words 
on the matter. But hear what a phrenologist can make of it. 


‘“¢ When we contemplate the noble Regulus, eloquently pleading for the very 
decree which must consign him to the fury of his enemies,—it is in virtue 
neither of Conscientiousness nor Veneration that his great merit is perceived, 
because these faculties discover nothing in the action beyond the simple 
obedience to their own dictates. But Cautiousness with its dark forebodings of 
pain, and misery and death; and Adhesiveness, with its yearnings after the 
objects of its fond desire, tell us of the terrible assaults which Conscientious- 
ness and Veneration must have sustained in maintaining their supremacy.”— 
Phrenological Journal, quoted by Combe, pp. 24, 25, 

We think our readers will, by this time, agree with us that, 
in its bearing on style, Phrenology leads to the same sort of 
impersonation as that in which Somerville and Mr. R. Mont- 
gomery so greatly excel; the former of whom they may remember 
has made a person of Perspicuity, and the latter of Explanation, 
whom he has also seated on a royal throne. 

But the question of style is an unimportant one beside the 
great pretensions of the science. It is the new and true 
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philosophy, the mystery of whose tardy revelation to the be- 
nighted sons of men, Mr. Combe, as we have said, feels obliged 
seriously to consider. It is that “ which unfolds the functions, 
uses, and relations of the human faculties, and which, for the 
first time since man was created, enables him to discover his 
own position in the world which he inhabits,” (p. 431.) We 
have already heard Mr. Combe declaring that “ the phrenologist 
knows” (and we presume from the terms that other men do 
not,) “ the nature of the propensities and sentiments, and their 
objects.” And if after this our readers would like to hear a 
little more of the value and necessity of the science, let them 
give heed to what follows :-— 


“ What, however, does Phrenology teach? It teaches the nature, functions, 
uses, and abuses of each of our faculties; it shows us that the moral and 
intellectual powers are given to guide our inferior feelings; and it informs us 
that we must observe the organic laws in order to preserve our brains in 
health, otherwise our mental powers will be impeded and deranged in their 
action. It leads us, in short, to study ourselves, and our relations to the 
external world, and to practise the duties thence discoverable, as acts of 
obedience to the will of God. ‘The result is, that instead of being lost in a 
mist of vague notions of what constitutes sin, and what righteousness, our 
disciples are enabled to distinguish good from evil, in the uses and abuses of 
their faculties: instead of wandering amidst dark superstitions, and perhaps 
praying to God for health, or other benefits, yet blindly neglecting every law 
of physiology on which health, or the realization of their other desires, depends, 
they recognise the imperative necessity of first obeying God’s laws of health 
established in their constitution, or his other natural laws related to the objects 
prayed for; and then, and then only, do they venture to approach Him for His 
blessings and His benefits. Instead of seeing in the external world only a vast 
confusion of occurrences, in which sometimes the good triumph, and sometimes 
the wicked,—in which the imagination is bewildered, and the moral affections 
disappointed in not recognising God,—they, by being taught the spheres of the 
different natural laws, by being instructed to trace their relations, and by being 
made aware that each acts independently, and produces its own consequences 
of good or evil,—have their eyes opened to the magnificent spectacle of a 
world full of the wisdom and goodness of God, specially adapted by Him to 
man’s moral and intellectual powers, pervaded in every department by an 
intelligible and efficient government, and the whole tending regularly and 
systematically to favour virtue and to punish vice.”—Pp. 427, 428. 

Let us now proceed to examine these magnificent pretensions, 
and see whether we can persuade ourselves that a new and 
nobler wra has begun with, and in consequence of, Phrenology. 
And the first inquiry doubtless is, though not as phrenologists 
for the most part imagine the sole one, whether its doctrines 
be true. 

Now, as regards this, we concede to its disciples a great many 
of their facts. The coincidences between cerebral form and 
mental and moral character are certainly far too numerous to be 
accidental, and this we see granted by Dr. Holland, even when 
writing, on the whole, against Phrenology. ‘The connexion 
between the size of the front compartment of the skull and intel- 
lectual power is established, we think, by as large an induction 
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of particulars as can reasonably be demanded. We cannot 
charge our memory with the sight of a single man of ability, in 
whom that compartment was not larger than ordinary in pro- 
portion to the general size of the head. This, however, as we 
have already said, is nothing new, and before Gall or Spurzheim, 
Lavater had laid it down that size of forehead is an indication 
of mental power. But Phrenology does not stop at this 
general assertion, nor do the coincidences between indication 
and fact stop here either. Not only have all clever men 
well-developed foreheads, but, as far as we have seen, those 
foreheads are developed in the main very much as Phrenology 
says they should be. Men who excel in the material sciences 
exhibit the perceptive region in unusual prominence: eminent 
metaphysicians, moral philosophers, and divines, the reflective. 
Those “kings of thought” whose sceptre extends over both 
territories, of whom it is given to a favoured century to see one 
or two, present us with the majestic spectacle of a forehead two 
stories high ; the dome of reflection so grandly swollen out, that 
the head would be top-heavy but for the massive pile of percep- 
tion underneath. Poets and imaginative people generally expand 
sideways in Ideality, so as to produce the most graceful flanking of 
the temples that can possibly be seen. We have never yet seen 
the trial fail in any of these particulars. Where a forehead has 
seemed fine, and yet the proprietor been an undeniable fool, it 
may, we think, always be found where the mistake has lain. The 
man may be an enormous man with an enormous head, in 
consequence of which his actual front has been larger than 
most men’s; but then it bears a smaller ratio to the whole 
cranium, which is proportionably large: and did we go to the 
nearest ox we should see a yet more expansive front, but the 
favourable argument to be deduced from it would be similarly 
vitiated. ‘The practised eye will soon learn to distinguish be- 
tween this mere unmeaning extension, and the well-defined and 
prominent temple of thought; and we believe that all of us 
own the presence of a kingly mind, when lips whose smallest 
movement is charged with meaning, and a face which muscles 
never distort, but over which notwithstanding they move with 
all the incessant play of light and shade in a leafy grove; and 
eyes lit from within with that light which penetrates to the very 
soul of him on whom they turn,—and all the busy world of 
emotion and energy which these comprise and exhibit,—are 
surmounted by a clear marble heaven of still, imperturbable 
Intellect enthroned over all, and in its pure whiteness settling 
“eternal sunshine” on the once seen and then never-to-be- 
forgotten visage. 

But the coincidences, however far they may carry us, certainly 
do not end with the forehead. Never yet saw we obstinate man 
or woman who had not the organ of self-will too distinctly 
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exalted inits most uninteresting and inaccessible position, to 
allow of much hope in reasoning with him or her. The phreno- 
logical doctrine of the cerebellum, or rather the coincidence 
pointed out by the phrenologists, is, we believe, admitted by 
medical men generally. And others of what our new phi- 
losophers call the established organs seem fully entitled to the 
epithet. 

We have got then to the amount of faith which we described, 
at the outset, as being pretty generally diffused amongst educated 
men—the faith that there is something in Phrenology. But such 
a faith as we have seen would neither satisfy phrenologists, nor 
amount to much in itself; and the question therefore remains, 
can we go any farther? 

Here a vast variety of considerations keeps pressing upon us, 
for when we leave the mere coincidence and come to the 
theory of the phrenologist, our difficulties at once commence ; 
difficulties which, as has been said in one of our preceding articles, 
quoting Mr. Mill, phrenologists have not shown themselves able 
to appreciate, far less to remove. The brain, we are told, is the 
organ of the mind, and each several lobe the organ of a separate 
faculty: that is to say, if the word organ is to bear its usual 
meaning, we exercise our powers of geographical apprehension 
by means of the two lobes over the eyebrows called docality as 
instruments; our reasoning faculties by the two in the forehead’s 
upper region as instruments, &c. &c. This, at first sight, is a 
perplexing notion, and though its being so cannot vitiate really 
good evidence of its truth, we may well plead its perplexity as an 
objection until we have received such evidence. It cannot be said 
to have come to us yet, for phrenologists have yet to wait for the 
verdict of that profession without whose consent, we who are not 
physiologists cannot be entitled to accept their physiological 
views. One of its most distinguished members, Dr. H. Holland, 
in a work to which we have already twice referred, expressly 
dissents from some essential principles of Spurzheim on anato- 
mical grounds. He may be wrong, but those who are without 
medical lore cannot be entitled to say that he is, or to accept 
medical statements dissented from by him, and such as him. 

But what is meant by this notion of organs of the mind? 
Mr. Combe, in a former work, which we have not by us at 
present, appeals to our consciousness that we think in and by 
our heads, as a proof of his general principle regarding the 
brain. We certainly seem to ourselves to have such conscious- 
ness; but there is one reason for it so sufficient, that we need no 
other to explain it: all the five senses reside in the head; only 
one of them in any other part of the body ; consequently, the 
physical life seems gathered up into the former; “the mighty 
world of eye and ear” has its soul and centre there; all our 
intercourse with the outward world, except that which is coarsest 
and least varied in its disclosures, is carried on there. What 
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wonder, then, that our heads should seem to us ourselves, and the 
rest of our own bodies comparatively objective even to ourselves ? 
For it is to be observed, that only by means of the senses 
residing in the head can we take much or accurate cognizance of 
the other parts of our frame. 

It will, however, we suppose, be granted that the brain is 
more nearly connected with the mind, than any other part of 
the body; and that its existence in a tolerably unimpaired and 
healthy state, is a sine qua non of the mind’s ability to manifest 
itself. But this is a very different thing from pronouncing it 
the organ of the latter: and, still more so, from pronouncing its 
several lobes the organs of the several faculties. ‘Till the evidence 
is in a more satisfactory state than, for the reasons we have just 
alleged, we can regard it, we are, as we have said, entitled to 
plead the extreme perplexity occasioned by this notion as an 
argument against straightway receiving it; for much that the 
phrenologist calls different faculties are obviously but the same 
faculty differently directed. We do not study Geography by 
means of a different power of the mind from that wherewith we 
study History; but in the one case we direct the mind, and such 
of its faculties as may be needed, to facts in space; in the other, 
to facts in time. That it is so, is, whatever Mr. Combe may 
believe, far more abundantly certain than that we are conscious 
of thinking in and by means of our heads. Now, when we are 
told that in apprehending geographical facts, the mind uses two 
lobes over the eyebrows as organs, and that in apprehending 
historical, it uses one between and just above the eyebrows, we are 
naturally led to ask, what possible connexion have those lobes with 
their objects? For, if it be really but the same faculties of the 
mind that are exercised in both cases, and the difference consist 
only in the direction, 7. ¢. in the objects, then what we have to 
seek for, is a relation between Locality and the facts of space; and 
between Eventuality and the facts of time. It is not the mind 
that is different, but Geography and History that are different ; 
and therefore it is not with the mind, but with Geography and 
History that we want to see a connexion in Locality and Even- 
tuality respectively. Dr. Spurzheim seems to have relied on an 
analogy between his organs and the five senses. As far as we 
have been able to apprehend his meaning, he seems to have 
thought that the five senses are organs very much as he asserts 
his lobes in the brain to be organs. But the least reflection will 
show that they are nothing of the sort: the mind does not act 
through them, but receives impressions from them. It may, 
indeed, begin by willing their activity; but in its subsequent 
connexion with that activity, it is only passive and receptive. 
The office of the senses is to apprize the mind of external 
objects, Sensation being, in this state of existence, a necessary 
condition of Perception ; they are the avenues by which outward 
facts get to the mind. But are Locality, Eventuality, and the 
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other craniological developments, the avenues by which geogra- 
phical, historical, and other classes of facts get to the mind? 
‘The senses are mysterious enough; but, however little we know 
about them, we see plainly that they do link outward things to 
us; there is a most perceptible connexion between them and 
their respective objects—they do obviously bring us into contact 
with those objects. But no man will tell us that the lobes of 
the brain do anything of the sort; nor, indeed, is it the theory 
of the phrenologist that they do: but unless the case be so, as 
is not maintained, there can be no analogy between them. 

We have heard something of facts supporting the phreno- 
logical theory,—of its having been seen in certain cases where 
the skull has been opened, that the organs of the faculties exer- 
cised by the patient were excited and in motion. We do not 
venture on the medical lore of the question; but we cannot 
help thinking that the number of instances in which such in- 
spection has taken place must of necessity be too few to allow of 
a sufficient induction being made; nor is it easy to imagine many 
faculties in very active exercise whilst the skull is opened. 

We cannot, therefore, look upon the science of Phrenology 
as at all established; and, whatever advantages the researches 
of its votaries may have conferred on us, must consequently 
be confined to their discovery of some curious facts and 
coincidences. Should the theory ever be established, we admit 
that a great accession of dignity, must ensue to their specu- 
lations, which will thenceforth form a very interesting branch of 
human knowledge; the attainment of which, as of many other 
such branches, will be its own justification, however few and 
slight may be the practical results from it. That, even then, 
those practical results will be few and slight, compared with the 
expectations of its disciples; that, should they ever reach the 
ground at which we maintain they have not yet arrived, no 
consequent revolution ought to take place either in philosophy 
or in practice; that all the great established principles and all 
the baffling problems of the one, and all the old and recognised 
duties of the other, will remain just where and as they were,— 
we now propose briefly to show. 

Phrenology, as we have seen, claims to be the new and true 
philosophy of mind, which, according to Mr. Combe and others 
of its votaries, supersedes all others. Mr. Combe expressly tells 
us that for want of its principles and facts all past philosophers 
have been working in the dark, and have been unable to put 
morals on their true basis. Now were we to grant Mr. Combe 
his two leading principles, that the mind consists of a great 
number of underived and independent faculties and sentiments, 
and that these act each by means of its own material organ, 
the said material organ being a lobe, or a pair of lobes, of the 
brain, the bearing of all this on philosophy would, we can assure 
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him, be altogether subordinate. For many, without phrenology, 
do look upon the various properties, powers, and sentiments of 
the mind, as they practically reveal themselves, and without, 
except as a mental exercise, analyzing them into what may be 
their elements; and this, whether or not there be lobes of the 
brain indicative of those properties, powers, and sentiments, must 
ever be an important occupation, which phrenology cannot claim 
the merit of discovering, but which we think it has already illus- 
trated, and may hereafter still more illustrate. On its actual and 
possible uses in this way, we shall have more to say by and by, 
but we must go‘on to show that this branch of Philosophy, 
which we have seen to exist without Phrenology, but which, we 
admit, receives illustration from it, is altogether subordinate toa 
very different class of inquiries, on which Phrenology throws 
no light whatever. 

All the great questions that relate to the primary and essen- 
tial forms of the mind, to the subordination of the Understanding 
to Reason, to our participation in the latter, to Conscience the 
result of that latter when applied to Morality, to Ideas,— the 
Right, the True, the Beautiful, the Good,—to Will, with all its 
mystery, and all the certainty of its existence notwithstanding, 
to the distinctive elements of Humanity, and the ground of 
Personality in each human being,—all these remain just where 
they were. Phrenology can no more settle them for us than it 
can rid us of them. They will haunt reflecting minds; they 
will be felt by such to be of paramount importance; and the 
results at which they may arrive concerning them will brood 
over and inform all their habits of thought. 

The phrenologists live in a little flower-garden, of which 
they flatter themselves that they have arranged every border 
and parted every bed; but whether they have done so or not, 
we cannot with them shut our eyes to the mighty world beyond, 
which exists, though they take no cognizance of it. In all 
Mr. Combe’s speculations about man, the word Wil would 
seem forgotten. He recognises indeed an organ of Firmness, the 
proper development of which produces what is called a will of 
our own, and renders the character independent, and the excess 
of which produces obstinacy; but this is volition, not Will. 
Dr. Spurzheim seems to have seen the difference. Indeed, he 
both knew and allowed the importance of a Philosophy without 
the range of his own pursuit, and was in many respects a very 
superior person to his followers. Now what is the value of a 
system of Moral Philosophy which, professing to be complete, 
overlooks the Will, the very central ground of Ethics, and neces- 
sary condition of all Morality? ‘lhose who have persuaded 
themselves that the whole notion of a Will is a fiction, may 
indeed welcome such; but, as they never were the majority of 
mankind, and are now becoming a most insignificant minority 
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in the philosophical world, we imagine most people will agree 
with us that Mr. Combe’s moral philosophy is something like 
the performance of “ Hamlet, the part of Hamlet being unavoid- 
ably omitted.” 

And just so in the case of Conscience. Mr. Combe will tell 
us of his organ of Conscientiousness; but we take leave to tell 
him that the Conscience is no more represented by that than it 
is by the organs of Time or Tune. There may be such an organ ; 
there may be a greater predisposition in some minds to look at 
things in their ethical aspects than in others, and a consequently 
greater immediate pain in doing wrong. ‘Those in whom this 
predisposition resides have doubtless much to be thankful for : 
their blessing is great in having their feelings thus enlisted on 
the side of right. But yet this tendency may, we think, co-exist 
with a habit of disobedience to the voice of Conscience, which 
latter must never be confounded with any mere sentiment or 
propensity. It is, what we have just called it—a Voice, some- 
thing which speaks to us, which declares, reveals, guides, which 
exhibits Ideas. 

There is another most important branch of Moral Philosophy, 
on which Mr. Combe bestows no attention whatever—that 
of Habit. He speaks indeed of cultivating, and so strengthening 
what is good, which of course involves a reference to Habit; but on 
Habit itself, one of the most mysterious, and yet most momentous 
laws of our being, we have found nothing in his pages; nor, as 
may easily be seen, could Phrenology afford us any clue to the 
difficulties by which the subject is beset. 

If Mr. Combe neglects and ignores all the higher Philosophy 
irrespective of Theology, much more does he overlook that 
Heavenly lore, from which now that we have it, the latter should 
never be disconnected, and to which that latter, as has been beau- 
tifully said, should continually be making signals of distress. He 
who has not brought home to himself the presence and the mystery 
of human Will, will of course see no interest in the question 
how that Will may be made subject to the Absolute Will, without 
being swallowed up in it; nay, how in such subjection it may 
attain at once its own distinct existence, and its true freedom of 
action. We do not, indeed, say that Mr. Combe never alludes to 
Theology, or that his allusions are not meant to be complimentary. 
On the contrary, he tells us that he has omitted to make certain 
applications of his science, “because it is the peculiar and 
dignified province of divines so to apply them.” He frankly 
admits that there are truths which Natural Religion could never 
disclose to us, and amongst these he classes the forgiveness of sins. 
So far, well; but though Mr. Combe doubtless means no inten- 
tional disrespect to Theology, he does not see its necessity—he 
fancies that he is giving us a complete scheme of moral philosophy 
without it; that he is teaching us to know ourselves and our 
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position in the world without it, both of which we hold to be 
impossibilities. On the largest estimate of his value, we cannot 
consider him as teaching us to know ourselves at all, but onl 
certain accidents and properties of ourselves. The Self, or Per- 
sonality of a man, is a field of research on which he never entered, 
and of which he seems never to have even dreamed. Nay, even 
our most important relations are unexplored by him. We know 
nothing from all his teaching of Humanity. We have no light 
thrown on the question—what is Man—what is each one of us 
in virtue of being a man? 

The pretensions therefore of Phrenology to be a new and 
better philosophy, capable of supplanting all former ones, are 
quite baseless. The higher Philosophy remains just where 
it was, and much of Psychology must be pursued irrespectively 
of all the discoveries of Gall or Spurzheim. 

But though this be so, it may remain true that many im- 
portant practical results flow from Phrenology, and that once 
convinced of its doctrines, we must recast a great deal of our 
conduct in many important particulars. Now this we deny— 
one may admit the phrenologist’s facts, and even assent to his 
leading doctrines, without seeing much practical consequence 
from them in any one direction. ‘There may be truths of no 
consequence. The capsules of one at least of the species of 
moss ranged under the genus Polytrichum taste like oysters, 
and so we believe do the tongs after being struck in some par- 
ticular way, we quite forget what; which latter discovery threw 
the scientific population of Edinburgh into a pleasing state of 
excitement. These are cases, far from alone, of knowledge 
which is altogether barren. We do not rank Phrenology quite 
with them; for we shall, by and by, see that there are some 
uses to which it may be turned; but we hold that it is far 
nearer them in practical value, than it is to the consequence 
which its votaries claim for it. And this will appear, we trust, 
when we look with a little attention at the matters to which it 
is proposed to apply it. One is,—the choice of a partner for life! 
A grave matter, certainly, and one in regard to which the more 
previous enlightenment we can manage to procure the better. 
A grave matter, we say, and most gravely handled by Mr. 
Combe :— 


“T have introduced these remarks, to prepare the way for the observation, 
that before the discovery of phrenology, it was impossible to know well the 
mental dispositions and capacities of individuals prior to experience of them in 
actions: and that there was on this account great difficulty in selecting, on 
sound principles, partners really adapted to each other, and calculated to 
render each other happy in marriage. I know that asmile is sometimes excited 
when it is said that phrenology confers the power of acting rationally, in this 
respect, on individuals who could not be certain of doing so without its aid ; but 
it is my firm conviction that it does so. 

“Not only is there nothing irrational in the idea that phrenology may give 
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the power of obtaining the requisite knowledge; but, on the contrary, there 
would be a glaring defect in the moral government of the world, if the Creator 
had not provided means by which human beings could ascertain, with reason- 
able certainty, the mental dispositions and qualities of each other, before 
entering into marriage. He has prompted them, by the most powerful and fasci- 
nating of impulses, to form that connexion. He has withheld from them discri- 
minating instincts, to enable them always to choose right; and yet He has 
attached tremendous penalties to their errors in selection. If He have not pro- 
vided some means, suited to the rational nature of man, to enable him to guide 
his impulses to proper objects, I cannot canceive how His government can be 
reconciled to our notions of benevolence and justice. We must believe that 
He punishes us for not doing what He has denied us the capacity and the 
means of accomplishing.” —P. 113. 

“ T cannot here enter into the limitations and conditions under which phreno- 
logy should be used for this purpose; such discussions belong to the general 
subject of that science. My sole aim now is to announce the possibility of its 
being thus applied. If you will ask any lady who suffers under the daily cala- 
mity of a weak, ill-tempered, or incorrigibly rude and vulgar husband, and 
who, by studying phrenology, sees these imperfections written in large and 
legible characters in his brain, whether she considers that it would have been 
folly to have observed and given effect to these indications in avoiding mar- 
riage, her sinking and aching heart will answer, No! She will pity the flippancy 
that would despise any counsel of prudence, or treat with inattention any means 
of avoiding so great a calamity, and declare that, had she known the real cha- 
racter indicated by the head, she could not have consented to become the com- 
panion of such a man for life. In fact, we find that sensible men and women 
in general do direct themselves in their matrimonial choice by the best know- 
ledge which they possess; they avoid glaring bodily defects, and openly bad 
characters: and what is this but a complete recognition of the oe for 
which I am contending? My whole extravagance (if any of you consider me 
guilty of such) consists in proposing to put you in possession of the means of 
obtaining more minute, accurate, and applicable knowledge, than is at present 
generally attained, in the belief that you will be disposed to act on that know- 
ledge, as you show that you are anxious to do on that which has fallen already 
in your way. I am willing, therefore, to encounter all the ridicule which may 
be excited by these views, convinced that those laugh best who win, and that 
observance of them will render all winners, if they be founded, as I believe 
them to be, in the institutions of creation.”—Pp. 118, 119. 


Now we really think that, whether she be a phrenologist or 
not, it is a lady’s own fault if she marry “a weak,” or “ an in- 
corrigibly rude and vulgar husband.” She may not be so much 
in fault for uniting herself to an ill-tempered one; for it is 
wonderful how long a bad temper will sometimes remain latert. 
But “ weakness,” and “ incorrigible rudeness and vulgarity,” are 
happily “ written in large and legible characters,” in other 
places besides “the brain;” they are disadvantages which a man 
cannot hide at will; they are apt to break out most alarmingly 
just when he to whom they attach is at his best, in respect of 
good will and good humour; and a lady had better not complain 
that for want of “ seeing it written in large and legible cha- 
racters” on the gentleman’s brain, she has married either an 
incorrigibly weak or an incorrigibly vulgar husband, for the 
argument is irresistible, that she is, on the ore supposition, 
incorrigibly weak, and on the other, incorrigibly, vulgar herself. 
NO. XXXVI.—N. S. 4R 
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Vulgarity is a quality which none but the vulgar fail to discern 
at a glance. It is, (we hope the comparison will not be con- 
sidered as savouring of it,) like onions or garlic in the breath; 
a thing there is no missing at the very first, and no forgetting 
for a single moment afterwards. 

But how like a man with one idea it is to attach this importance 
to what is written legibly in the brain! Is there really no way 
but Phrenology whereby we may discern the character of one 
whom we think of marrying? Are smiles and the countenance, 
the chance voice, and the chance expression, kind deeds, pure 
thoughts, generous emotions, consistent obedience, worth nothing? 
Are they things which we cannot see, or which seeing, we must 
distrust till Phrenology has set on them its approving seal? What 
a reason for refusing one in whom we sce every symptom of a good 
Christian, and whose words and deeds are all marked by sufficient 
wisdom, that really the configuration of his head is in some 
things too alarming! that his Acquisitiveness is so very strong that 
it is impossible not to fear that he may be transported for theft, 
or his Destructiveness such that he will by and by be impelled to 
commit murder! And suppose the skull all right, none but a 
very confirmed phrenologist would feel safe without satisfaction 
from the other sources to which we have referred; and with 
that we should always be content, even though there might be 
something infelicitous “ written in large and legible characters 
on the brain.” 

Education is another field on which phrenology is we believe 
expected by its votaries to produce abundant fruit. Now there 
is next to nothing for which we look from it here, and most 
strongly do we deprecate its interference. As the gentleman’s 
skull is to teil a young lady what manner of man he is, and so 
to guide her to say Yes or No when he proposes to her, so parents 
are to find out by their children’s skulls what are the peculiar 
dispositions and faculties of each, and educate accordingly. It 
is certainly more advantageous early to discern, and so prevent 
evil, than to correct it after it has fairly appeared; and even so 
the sooner we see what is worth cultivating the better. But pray 
do our children make no manifestations except phrenological of 
themselves, of those dispositions, tempers, and tendencies, which 
whether as needing check or encouragement call for our inter- 
ference? Need we look behind their ears in order to discover 
that they are destructive ? or in the same neighbourhood to see 
whether a youth be combative between four and fourteen? 
Will nothing indicate either quality but a lobe of the brain? 
Oh! there is something far more living and far readier for use, 
which the parent must watch, and note, and keep in mind. 
The human being exists not in parts or parcels,—but in look, and 
word, and action in the turn of the lip, and the glance of the 
eye, and the choice of the phrase, and the impulse yielded to or 
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resisted, is the tendency made manifest, and in these must we 
see our materials for judging and determining. And so of 
the faculties: those which are strong enough to make it worth 
while to think about them, will soon show themselves any how; 
and as we believe it to be admitted by phrenologists that the 
form of an infant’s or a very young child’s head cannot be 
reasoned from, the one manifestation, that of actual saying, 
doing, and character, will come about as soon as the other, that 
given by the form of the head. 

Anything further than such discrimination as we believe God’s 
providence has abundantly enabled every parent to exercise, as 
we have said, we vehemently deprecate. What is the end of 
education —to cultivate the individual in all his individuality, or to 
cultivate Humanity? If the latter, and who, what Catholic Chris- 
tian at least, will say otherwise ? then the longer, on the whole, we 
delay consulting individual differences, the longer we keep on 
a common ground, the better. This is the well-known justifica- 
tion of the English training in the classics: hence did our 
fathers style the knowledge and habit therein acquired hu- 
manity ; and the same law holds good of that wherein ladies, 
and again, of that wherein all children are educated in common. 
In fact, the sense of difference, of chasm between one man 
and another, can hardly be too long deferred ; it never can come 
otherwise than as a curse, till a common ground has been 
secured, far more important than any variety that may be sub- 
sequently developed. And as regards each individual, under 
what conditions does he most truly live, how best do his powers 
develop and exercise themselves—when they are fed and pam- - 
pered in all their peculiarity and separation, or when they are 
beaten, and compressed, and shaped into the common mould ? 
Surely it is when a man has learned not to follow his own 
idiosyncrasies, and to bring such under the yoke of what is 
truly good in our common Humanity, it is then that he is most 
alive, most capable, most powerful. Eccentricity, in all but 
subordinate matters, does necessarily involve weakness — it 
would involve it in them were they otherwise than subordinate. 
Now, it seems to us, that Mr. Combe’s system, unless carefully 
guarded by a Philosophy which he ignores, and fancies he has 
dispensed with, would fix an impassable chasm between all in 
whom there is anything uncommon and their fellows. 

But if Phrenology cannot be allowed much to modify the great 
concerns of life to which its disciples have tried to apply it, what 
is it good for? Now, we think there certainly are uses to which, 
on supposition of its being considered sufficiently established, it 
might be put. The medical man who is convinced of it, might well 
have recourse to it, in the case of an insane person, who neither 
will vouchsafe to him any autobiography, nor could be depended 
on if he chose todo so. In other cases, where the previous 
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history is unknown, it might give. hint how to proceed with the 
patient. The moment too we recognise its facts, even as mere 
coincidences, we are supplied with abundant matter of musing. 
A pious mind might see much to adore, could it have, supposing 
the men were visibly present, or that we had authentic busts or 
portraits, a clue to the early influences that must have subordi- 
nately conspired with more important ones to make a Paul, an 
Athanasius, an Augustine, an Aquinas, a Ridley, or a Laud, the 
men that they were. ‘The magnificent truth that the manifold 
Spirit distributes His gifts toeach man severally might receive new 
and beautiful illustration from phrenological study. Nor would 
we deny that by their classification of the lower attributes and 
faculties of mind, by their steady looking at them as they are, in 
place of altogether passing over undoubted fact for the sake of 
analysis, which is nearly always more ingenious than satisfactory, 
by the attention they have called to the original varieties of all 
men, and the peculiar way in which these display themselves in 
the habitual and scarcely conscious conduct, the disciples of 
Spurzheim have established a claim on our gratitude. 

Let them be contented with such uses for their favourite 
study, and learn to believe that they cannot yet dispense with 
other people’s wisdom. What effect their peculiar arrogance is 
having on the majority of them, we are without the means of 
saying. Mr. Combe’s book is full of matter, against which we 
should have protested most vehemently, did we believe it neces- 
sarily connected with Phrenology. But we cannot believe that 
the principles involved therein lead by themselves to the doctrine 
that marriage should be dissoluble, and to other of Mr. Combe’s 
opinions. He is probably a benevolent man, but, whether con- 
sciously or not, his benevolence has taken an infidel direction ; 
practically infidel, even though he may not have foresworn his 
creed. Had he not been possessed with the notion that he had 
found a panacea for all ill, this might not have been the case. 
Let him unlearn that notion, and it will, perhaps, cease to be 
the case. We could easily raise a cry of horror against much 
that is contained in his volume; but we think we have better 
consulted the case of those who may be under its influence, by 
pointing out to them how groundless are its pretensions. If, 
irrespectively of those pretensions, Mr. Combe’s principles on 
marriage, and on religion generally, have a charm for them, 
then we hold that Phrenology is not the field on which we 
should meet them, and that their disease is more deeply seated 
than to be removed by showing, as we have tried to do, the 
humble place among man’s pursuits which, taken at its best, 
that study must occupy. 
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1. The Bock of Common Prayer, and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
according to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America: together with the Psalter, or Psalms 
of David. New York: Miller. 1841. 

2. Constitution and Canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States. New York: Swords. 1841. 

3. The Churchman Newspaper. New York. 

4. The Gospel Messenger Newspaper. Utica, United States. 

5. The Banner of the Oross Newspaper, (Philadelphia.) The 
Episcopal Recorder, (Philadelphia.) The Chronicle of the Church. 
The Western Episcopalian, (Gambier.) The Christian Witness. 
The Southern Churchman. The Christian Examiner, (Boston.) 
The True Catholic ; Reformed, Protestant and Free, ( Baltimore.) 
Charleston Gospel Messenger. The Primitive Standard, 
(Clarksville, 'T'ennessee. ) 


WE are about to enter upon a survey, the right to make which 
is, under any circumstances, perhaps, questionable, but which to us, 
in particular, becomes a matter more than ordinarily delicate, and 
even trying. Very far are we indeed from desirous to become 
critics of any, still less of a daughter, Church; wherever our Lord’s 
sacred presence, His succession and sacraments are, it beseems us 
rather to pull off our shoes and be silent, than coldly and irreverently 
only to scrutinize and to contrast—to wrangle, and to find fault. This 
is at least plain duty as from one branch of the universal Church to 
another ; and as betweeen the Church of England and the Church of 
the United States, ““Can a woman forget her sucking child, that 
she should not have compassion on the son of her womb? yea, they 
may forget; yet will I not forget thee.” If we have been warned, 
and in the words of true piety and charity, however captiously dis- 
puted, to 
“ Speak gently of our sister’s fall,” 

surely it becomes our duty even more carefully to hide our 
daughter’s faults of temper and tendencies towards wilfulness, if 
such there be, than to parade what may be called family sorrows 
before the enemy and the scoffer. And, last of all, we, at least in 
this review, have every reason to think and to speak, as we do, most 
lovingly and most hopefully of the American Church : the CurisTIAN 
ReMEMBRANCER has personal and peculiar grounds for acknowledg- 
ing the cordial greetings, and, which under any‘ circumstances could 
not be otherwise than a matter of honest pride, the acceptableness 
which its labours have met in so many quarters among churchmen of 
the United States. Causes, therefore, of every sort combine to 
render any picture of the state of the American Church to us a more 
than ordinarily embarrassing subject ; but we trust that, once for all, 
and in limine, to have disclaimed anything like a judicial position 
towards our Transatlantic fathers and brethren ; and our obvious purpose 
in reading our own Church a lesson both by the excellences and 
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defects of others, will be accepted as a sufficient apology, should our 
rapid and most partial and incomplete sketch require one, for anything 
which may wear even a distant appearance of mere criticism and 
haughtiness on our part. None know better than the well-informed 
churchmen of New York of the many and serious defects of their 
communion, faults which are in some degree attributable to national 
characteristics ; but, bearing in mind our own most fearful losses and 
short-comings, far, as we believe, exceeding some which we shall 
have to protest against in others, it is any thing but a morbid vanity 
in ourselves to expose our neighbours’ faults which prompts this 
inquiry ; truly we can scarcely afford to take very high ground ; 
but knowing that, “if one member suffer all the members suffer 
with it,” it is our own énterest, as well as duty, to see how far 
the American Church has declined in theory from a severe and true 
Catholic model, or even from one as incomplete as even our own 
Church in its best days; though it will, at the same time, be a labour 
of love to trace how she carries in her the sign’ and lineage of an 
apostle, and this under distresses and trials whic!) we of the Church 
of England find it more tolerable to read about than to face. If 
then our words should, which we are far from wishing, seem severe, 
they are forced from us, even from the depth of our affection for our 
brethren : we cannot but see, and sometimes weep at, what they are ; 
and perhaps it may be a consciousness of our own miserable weakness 
which strengthens such ties of sympathy. 
In faith I do not love thee with mine eyes, 
For they in thee a thousand errors note: 
But ’tis my heart that loves what they despise. 

Nor must we forget that for much, even most, of the present defects 
of the American Church, we ourselves, we—that is this Church of 
England in the person of our forefathers—are directly accountable. 
To us must be laid the heavy charge of making them what they are: 
upon us and upon our children, it may be, are even now visited those 
centuries of neglect, oppression, contumely, and grudging: ours was 
but a stepmother’s rule; and though we could not but hear, we 
seldom listened to the bitter ery— 

Mirep epi}, Svopnrep, dmnvéa Oupdv Exovaa, 

TipO ova rad<s vordifeat ; 
If the Americans have thrown away one, and slighted another of 
the Catholic creeds, we taught them the lesson of neglect: if they 
have altered the Prayer-book, it was but confessedly* carrying out 
our own English project, which, recommended by archbishops and 
bishops in 1689, all but admitted an hypothetical ordination in the 
case of presbyterian teachers conforming to the Church; and by 
allowing the validity of the orders of the foreign reformed, all but 
reduced us to a mere sect of Protestantism: if they have tampered 





* “ A commission for a review was issued in the year 1689; but this great and 
good work miscarried at that time, and the civil authority hath not since thought proper 
to revive it by any new commission.”—Preface to American Prayer Book. . 
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with Church doctrine so far as openly to acknowledge the “different 
religious denominations of Christians” as ‘“‘ Churches,” and to boast 
of that political libertinism which has encouraged the wildest licen- 
tiousness of schism which the world ever saw,* and so far as to 
invent for themselves an unheard-of title, generically Protestant 
and differentially Episcopal, as though Episcopacy were as little of 
the essence of the Church, as high cheek-bones or a copper skin were 
essential to the human animal ; all this is but a fair and manly carry- 
ing out of principles which we are, even now, with all our boasting, 
only just not formally committed to. Before we complain of this 
harvest of the whirlwind, we must remember who sowed the wind : if 
our children are, in any proportions, sickly and stunted, we must never 
forget the corrupt stock from which they spring. 

Our thesis will be a simple one; and to state it in the simplest 
terms it is this—and as will be seen, one hortatory to ourselves, 
rather than ostentatiously criminating others :— 

That serious and grievous as are the many deplorable defects of 
the idea of the American Church, yet that its members have so far 
outgrown and outfought this constitutional evil, as, in fact, to do 
more than we, with all our theoretical beauty, and abstract showy 
completeness in doctrine and discipline, can effect here in England : 
or, in other words, to phrase it in Coleridgeian antithesis— 

That the Americans are good churchmen in spite of their bad 
churchmanship, and that we are bad churchmen in spite of our good 
churchmanship; which is of course a solemn and afflicting thought to 
us, and a cheering one to the Americans; for it may be that defi- 
ciencies will be made up, and losses restored to those who make the 
best of their scantier privileges, and their gifts, however few; while 
from a sinking Church assuredly “ shall be taken away even that 
which she seemeth [and in our case does it amount to much more 
than an appearance ?] to have.” 

Judging from our own, not altogether limited, experience, we are 
led to suspect, that not only is the actual condition of the American 
Church, but its formal and ritual differences from the English, are very 
little known among ourselves. We make no apology, therefore, for 
entering into a rather lengthened detail of the changes which, upon 
so fatal a principle, its revisers introduced into the Anglican Service- 
book after the conclusion of the revolutionary war. On the one 
hand, we have observed in some quarters among ourselves, a desire to 
praise everything belonging to the American Church, as though it 
must be immeasurably superior to our own, from the simple fact of 
not being an Establishment: while, unquestionable as are some of the 
advantages, in the development of a more Catholic spirit and unworldly 





* “ When, inthe course of Divine providence, these American States became inde- 
pendent with respect to civil government, their ecclesiastical independence (?) was 
necessarily included ; and the different religious denominations of Christians in these 
States were left at full and equal liberty to model and organize their respective 
Churches and forms of worship and discipline in such manner as they might judge 
most convenient for their future prosperity.”’—Preface to American Prayer- Book. 
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temper, to a body disconnected from such a state of things as the 
present English government, it seems to be forgotten that the mere 
voluntaryism of the American Church may be pregnant with still 
more fatal elements of danger, of which we are just beginning to 
discover the true and terrific nature in the lamentable, and in every 
sense most cruel and dishonest, experiment of pew-rented and volun- 
tary district churches: and yet more, it can be nothing less than 
ignorance of the American Prayer-book, not to know that it is fright- 
fully corrupted ; and with scarcely more than one most providential 
exception, ought to be considered by us in England, only as a thing 
to be avoided, in all its changes and losses of privilege. Yet, on the 
other hand, we deprecate an unfair and partial disparagement of the 
state of the American Church, on the ground of its debased theory, 
which, bad as it is, is the most striking argument for that strong and 
inner life, and high principle, which has, by God’s grace, resisted it ; 
and for which we claim a very cordial sympathy in England, and an ap- 
preciation yet fuller and warmer than it has received from us. America 
is not spotless, because the bishops are not appointed by the Presi- 
dent; neither is her Church one vast blot, frightful as is the loss, 
because she has rejected even the Athanasian Creed, and all the 
absolutions of the Church. 

And yet the most incomplete catalogue of her ritual losses is 
sufficiently appalling: of which losses we desire to present some spe- 
cimens, rather than a complete collation, which could scarcely be 
other than wearisome. 

1. We must call attention to verbal changes, some of which are 
mere grammatical fopperies, and bad taste, and some are simply 
ludicrous, and were evidently the result of a crotchetty affectation of 
some purists in language, who were determined that new English 
should be better than old English; though we can scarcely enter into 
the feelings of those who would change a thing so sacred as the Lord’s 
Prayer, endeared by so many and so dear associations. 


ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK. AMERICAN PRAYER BOOK. 
Daily Office. 
He is faithful and just (Sentences) God is faithful and just 
most chiefly so todo (Exhortation) chiefly so to do 
after me omitted 
spare Thou them—restore Thou them spare Thou those—restore Thou those 
(Confession) 
Christ Jesu Christ Jesus 
Our Father, which art (Lord’s P.) Our Father who 
in earth on earth 
forgive them that trespass those who trespass 


Cherubin and Seraphin (Te Deum.) Cherubim and Seraphim 
Thine honourable, true, and only Son _—‘ Thine adorable 
and we worship Thy Name: ever world Thy name ever, world without end 
without end 
O Lord, let Thy mercy lighten O Lord, let Thy mercy be 
O all ye green things upon theearth. — green things upon earth 
(Benedicite.) 

















O Ananias, Azarias, &c.* 

The third day He rose again (Creed) 

holy catholick 

all our doings may be ordered by Thy 
governance, to do always that is 
righteous in Thy sight (3d Collect) 

Almighty and everlasting God, who 
alone workest great marvels—bi- 
shops and curates and all congrega- 
tions. (P. for Clergy.) 
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omitted 

the third day He rose from the dead 

holy catholic 

all our doings, being ordered by Thy 
governance, may be righteous in 
Thy sight 

Almighty and everlasting God, from 
whom cometh every good and per- 
fect gift—bishops and other clergy, 
and upon the congregations 


A prayer for all sorts and conditions of A prayer for all conditions of men 


men. (Title) 
and that we shew forth (Thanksgiving) 

Lighten our darkness, &c. 
(3d Collect at Even-song) 


and that we may shew forth 

O Lord our heavenly Father, by whose 
almighty power we have been pre- 
served this day, by Thy great mercy 
defend us from all perils and dan- 
gers, &c. 


Litany. 


In all time of our wealth 

love and dread Thee 

them that fall 

that are in danger 

so as in due time 

deal not with us after our sins 

worketh against us be brought to 
nought 

noble works that Thou didst 

pitifully behold 


In all time of our prosperity 

love and fear Thee 

those who fall 

who + are in danger 

so that in due time 

according to our sins 

worketh against us may, by thy good 
providence, be brought to naught 

[here the “ that” is left!) 

with pity behold 


Office of Baptism. 


that thing which by nature 
lively member 
this infant to His holy baptism 


Bishops and curates (Communion Office) 


to the end that we should always re- 
member 

meekly kneeling upon your knees 

so God loved the world 

Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings 
Which be they? (Catechism) 
all other (Marriage Service) 
meekly beseech Thee (Burial Service) 


that which by nature 

living member 

this infant to this holy baptism 
Bishops and other ministers 
always remember 


devoutly kneeling 
God so loved 

Direct us, O Lord 
Which are they ? 
others. 

humbly besech Thee 


We are constrained to say that few of these changes amount to 
more than a slip-slop attempt after mere verbal precision, and, at the 


lowest view, are not the result of even a manly criticism. 


We have 


adduced the above, and, indeed, every class of our collation, as mere 
specimens of the temper of the Church, and of the trifling changes 


which she sanctioned. 


2. Our next collation must deal with graver changes: those un- 
happy tamperings with the godly boldness of our ritual language 
embodying “words and phrases which, when addressed to modern 





_ * A graver principle is involved in this change than we care to do more than 
indicate. 
+ This needless change passim. 
NO. 


XXXVI.—N. S. 
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ears,” even our own Dr. Cardwell seems to be scrupulous about. 
These alterationsarise from an unhealthy bias: there is a pseudo delicacy 
which is itself all but indecent, and highly objectionable ; and Cole- 
ridge spoke with wisdom when he said “ our version of the Bible— 
[and the same holds good of the Prayer-Book]—is to be loved and 
praised for this, as fora thousand other things ; that it has preserved 
a purity of meaning to many terms of natural objects: without this 
holdfast, our vitiated imaginations would refine away language to 
mere abstractions.” 


ENGLISH PRAYER-BOOK. 


Thou didst not abhor the virgin’s 


womb (Te Deum) 
From fornication, and all other deadly 
sin (Litany) 


All women labouring of child 

an honourable estate—Galilee 
(Solemnization of Matrimony) 

wantonly—understanding 

duly considering—adversity 

with my body | thee worship 


AMERICAN PRAYER-BOOK. 


Thou didst humble thyself to be born 
of a virgin 

From all inordinate and sinful affec- 
tions 

all women in the perils of child-birth 

omitted 


omitted 
omitted 
omitted 


And the whole altar service (for the espousals ought to take place 
in the body, or at the door, of the church) is omitted, from the pro- 
cession to the Lord’s table to the end of the sermon; so also the 
direction about communion at marriage. Under this head must be 
ranked the omission in the calendar of such thankworthy lessons as 
Genesis xix. for a Sunday lesson, and Ezekiel xiii.; and, in our 
belief, even Genesis xxxviii. in the daily service: to take only the 
first and most obvious specimens of a subject, distressing even to 
allude to. 

3. We proceed to direct losses of positive dectrine and discipline ; 
such as the 


ENGLISH PRAYER-BOOK. AMERICAN PRAYER-BOOK. 


Creeds. 

omitted 

“any churches may omit the words 
‘He descended into hell,’ or may 
instead of them use the words ‘ He 
went into the place of departed 
spirits,’ which are considered words 
of the same meaning as the Creed :” 
(Rubric). 


Absolutions, §c. 


The absolution to be pronounced by 
(Title) 
Almighty God—live, and hath given— 
(Absolution in Daily Service) 
remission of their sins: He pardoneth 
Then shall the Priest—people, pro- 
nounce this absolution (Rubric in 
Communion Office) 


Athanasian Creed 
He descended into hell 


The declaration of absolution or re- 
mission of sins to be made by 
Almighty God—live, hath given— 


remission of their sins. He pardoneth 
Then shall the Priest—say 

















let him open his grief, that by the 
ministry of God’s holy word he may 
receive the benefit of absvulution, to- 
gether with ghostly counsel and ad- 
vice, to the quieting of his con- 
science, and avoiding of all scruple 
and doubtfulness (Exhortation to 
Communion) 

The Confession and Absolution in the 
order for the Visitation of the Sick 

The Commination Service, and conse- 
quent prayer for restoration of disci- 
pline 

The directions about vestments and 
chancels, and the compulsory use of 
the daily office ; the vigils for saints’ 
days, all saints’ days, and celebra- 
tions, except the red letter ones; 
the a lessons in the daily 
service ; the solemn recitation of the 
Apostles’ Creed in Baptism; the 
Magnificat and Nune dimittis at 
evensong; the use of the Offertory 
and Prayer for the Church Militant, 
on all Sundaysand holy-days; the de- 
claration as to the salvation of bap- 
tized infants; the declaration against 
a corporal presence in the holy eu- 
charist 

The pointing of the psalms and hymns, 
and the direction that they and the 
Creeds, &c., should be “sung or 
said;” also the use of the anthem 
after the third collect : 
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let him open his grief, that he may 
receive such godly counsel and ad- 
vice as may tend to the quieting of 
his conscience, and the removing 


totally omitted 


totally omitted 


totally omitted 


omitted 


Private Baptism. 


In which case, if those that bring any 
child to the church do answer, that 
the same child is already baptized, 
then shall the minister examine 
them further, saying, 

By whom was this child baptized ? 

Who was present when this child was 
baptized ? 

Because some things essential to this 
sacrament may happen to be 
omitted through fear or haste, in 
such times of extremity; therefore, 
I demand further of you, 

With what matter was this child bap- 
tized ? 

With what words was this child bap- 
tized? 


omitted 


and of a similar uncatholic tendency may be enumerated other signifi- 


cant changes : 


In the Communion Office, in the Warning. 


damnation 


condemnation 
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In the Communion Office, in the Exhortation. 


For then we are guilty—kinds of 


death 


omitted 


Ibid. in the Rubric before delivering the Body and Blood. 


When he delivereth the bread to any 
one, he shall say 

The rubrics directing weekly com- 
munion in cathedrals and colleges; 
prescribing the kind of bread; order- 
ing communion thrice a year as the 
minimum ; about the disposal of the 
money given at the offertory ; about 
publishing excommunications 


when he delivereth the bread he shall 


say 
omitted 


In the Catechism. 


My godfathers and godmothers in my 
baptism 

God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth 
me and all the elect people of God 

in all dangers, ghostly and bodily 

inward and spiritual grace given unto 
us 

The body and blood of Christ, which 
are verily and indeed taken and 
received 


My sponsors in baptism 
all the people of God 


dangers both of soul and body 

inward and spiritual grace, given unto 
us 

which are spiritually taken and re- 
ceived. 


The Rubrics after the Catechism. 


Shall diligently, upon Sundays and 
holy-days, after the second lesson 
at Evening Prayer, openly in the 
church 

And every one shall have a god- 
father or a godmother as a witness 
of their confirmation. 


Upon Sundays and holy-days, or on 
some other convenient occasions, 
openly in the church 


omitted 


Solemnization of Matrimony. 


The man shall give unto the woman 
a ring, laying the same upon the 
book with the accustomed duty to 
the priest; and the priest, taking 
the ring. 


give unto the woman a ring; and 
the minister, taking the ring. 


In the Visitation of the Sick. 


The Psalm, Jn Te Domine Speravi. 


The Psalm, De profundis. 


The Burial Service.—Rubric. 


The office ensuing is not to be used 
for any that die unbaptized or ex- 
communicate, or have laid violent 
hands upon themselves. 

Psalm xxxix. or Psalm xe. 

Forasmuch as it hath pleased Al- 
mighty God, of his great mercy, to 
take unto himself the soul of our 
dear brother, here departed 

in sure and certain hope of the re- 
surrection to eternal life through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 


is not to be used for any unbaptized 
adults, or who die excommunicate. 


A compilation of the two. 

Almighty God, in his wise provi- 
dence, to take out of this world the 
soul of our deceased brother 


looking for the genetal resurrection 
in the last day, and the life of the 
world to come, through our Lord 











change our vile body, that it may 
be like unto His glorious 


The minor Litany 

We give Thee hearty thanks, for that 
it hath pleased Thee to deliver this 
our brother out of the miseries of 
this sinful world; beseeching Thee, 
that it may please Thee, of thy gra- 
cious goodness, shortly to accom- 
plish the number of Thine elect, and 
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Jesus Christ; at whose second 
coming, in glorious majesty, to 
judge the quick and the dead, the 
earth and the sea shall give up 
their dead; and the corruptible 
bodies of those who sleep in Him 
shall be changed, and made like 
unto Elis own glorious body; ac- 
cording to, &c. 


omitted 
We give Thee hearty thanks for the 


good examples of all those Thy ser- 
vants, who, having finished their 
course in faith, do now rest from 
their labours; and, we beseech 
Thee, that we, with all 

(But the whole prayer is optional.) 








to hasten Thy kingdom; that we, 
with all 
Churching of Women. 

Verses 6—10 Ps. cxvi. and minor omitted 

Litany 
Accustomed offerings Accustomed offerings, which shall 

be applied to the relief of distressed 

women in child-birth. 


In the Ordinal, at the Consecration of Bishops. 


Take heed unto thyself, and to doc- 
trine, and be diligent in doing them. 


In the XX XIX. Articles. 


omitted 


The declaration omitted 
VIII. Athanasius’s Creed omitted 
XXI. On authority of general coun- omitted 


cils. 


4. Our next head of objections consists of such parts of the Ritual 
as are left to the discretion of particular bishops or priests: a state 
of things which, to say the least, seems timorous and compromising, 
and is calculated, as indeed it works, rather to perpetuate divisions 
than to enforce the “ one faith” and the “ one mouth” of the Church. 

Instead of the ordinary and regular incense of praise ascending day 
by day in the Book of Psalms, with a too plain hankering after once 
a week Christianity,* a selection of Psalms has been constructed, to 
be used instead of the daily portion, at the discretion of the minister. 
The Gloria Patri, at the end of each Psalm, is only discretionary, 
though compulsory at the end of the whole Psalms; while here, 
again, license is given to substitute, what always ought to be restricted 
to the celebration of the Holy Mysteries, the Gloria in Excelsis. Of 
the option given about the clause of the descent into hell, in the 
Creed, we have already spoken.t ‘The Nicene Creed, also, only 





* Another instance of the practical slight cast upon the daily office is the appoint- 
ment of special second lessons for the Sunday service. 

+ “In the reading of the Creed, a disagreeable confusion sometimes arises when a 
stranger officiates. 


In my own parish, on one occasion, a bishop performed the 
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because it omits this clause, may be substituted for the Apostolic, at 
morning and evening prayer. On certain occasions, the selection of 
lessons is also left to the officiating clergyman. 

In the Litany, from the Agnus Dei to the prayer, “ We humbly 
besecch Thee,” including the lesser Litany and Supplications, may be 
omitted ; an arrangement singularly infelicitous and ignorant, as the 
larger Litany, which concludes before the Lord’s Prayer, is thus 
curtailed of its proper and beautiful conclusion, the trine Kyrie 
Eleison to the Most Holy Trinity, and the second Litany is shorn 
of three-fourths of its contents. 

In the Communion Service, the “two great Commandments,” as 
enounced by our Lord, (Matt. xxii. 40,) may be substituted for the 
Decalogue. Upon the Feast of Trinity, instead of the Proper Pre- 
face, may be said— 

“ Thanks unto Thee, O Lord, Holy Father, for the precious death and 


merits of Thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, and for the sending to us of the 
Holy Ghost the Comforter, who are one with Thee in Thy eternal Godhead :” 


from a too palpable hesitation upon the strict and dogmatic 
theology, as to the true Catholic docize of the Most Holy Trinity 
contained in the Anglican Preface, 


“ Who art one God, one Lord : not one only person,” &c. 


in the Post-Communion, a proper hymn from “the selection” 
may be substituted for the world-famous and heaven-famous Gloria 
in Eacelsis.* 

In the Baptismal Office only one of the first two prayers is 
ordered ; after which occurs the following remarkable rubric :— 

“‘ Then the minister shall say as follows: or else shall pass to the questions 


addressed to the sponsors: and from thence to the prayer immediately before 
the immersion, or the pouring of water on the infant. But note, that in 





services in the morning, and two priests in the afternoon and evening. The bishop 
read the article on the descent into hell; the first presbyter read the substitute per- 
mitted in America, ‘He went into the place of departed spirits ;? and the second 
omitted the article altogether. Very frequently the clergyman says one thing, and 
the congregation another; and, occasionally, individuals, disapproving of their pas- 
tor’s choice, repeat with marked emphasis the phrase which he rejects,” (Caswall’s 
America and the American Church, p. 295) ; which reminds us of the English story 
of a clergyman who thought proper, in the warning for the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, to read ‘‘doth nothing else but increase your condemnation,”— 
“ damnation,” in a sonorous voice,—the Diocesan on the north side of the altar— 
was the comment and correction administered to this fastidious gentleman. 

* An indignant rebuke of the neglect with which the noblest hymns of the 
Prayer-book are treated among ourselves is so applicable to the present subject, 
though written with an object entirely different, that we are glad to express our own 
sentiments in the words of one remarkable for anything but vehement language :— 

“ It would be incredible, were not the fact notorious, that those divinely-inspired 
hymns, the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, as well as those most noble of uninspired 
hymns, the Te Deum and Gloria in Excelsis, are scarcely considered by the majority 
of our people as songs of praise, and that even some clergymen could be so per- 
versely ignorant as to profane the holy mysteries of the Lord’s Supper by the intro- 
duction of a metrical song, when so glorious a vehicle of praise had been already 
provided as the last-mentioned piece.”—Evans’ Day in the Sanctuary. Introduction 
on Hymnology, p. 55. 
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every Church the intermediate parts of the service shall be used, once at least 
in every month, (if there be a baptism,) for the better instructing of the people 
in the grounds of Infant Baptism.” 


The obsignation of the cross in Baptism is left to the perilous 
discretion—or indiscretion—of the sponsors or parents ; thus making 
the laity judges in holy things :— 

“ If those who present the infant shall desire the sign of the cross to be 
omitted, although the Church knows no worthy cause of scruple concerning the 
same, yet, in that case, the minister may omit that part of the above which 
follows the immersion or affusion :” 
which rubric seems very loosely worded; the parental or sponso- 
rial scruples are recognised, but yielding to them seems left, after all, 
contingent upon the minister’s decision; he “may, in that case,” 
not “ shall, in that case omit.” 

In the Churching Service occurs this notice : 


“ This service, or the concluding prayer alone, as it stands among the Occa- 
sional Prayers and Thanksgivings, may be used at the discretion of the minister.” 


In the Burial Service it is left to the choice of the minister to use 
one or both of the two last collects, recognising the intermediate 
state of the faithful departed, and praying for their more perfect 
consummation and bliss. 

In the Ordinal, also, a very serious license is given to the ordain- 
ing Bishop: the words of commission, the imparting of the Holy 
Ghost, and the authority of the keys to bind and loose, as contained 
in our own orders, are prescribed, but in place of this sublime and 
most scriptural form, may be used this jejune and unsatisfactory 
sentence— 

“Take thou authority to execute the office of a Priest in the Church of 
God now committed to thee by the imposition of our hands: and be thou a 


faithful dispenser of the word of God, and of His holy sacraments: In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


5. To conclude this branch of the subject: the American Church 
has formally recognised several variations from canonical and rubrical 
order, even in the formularies of our own Church, and certainly 
changes from primitive and Catholic practice, which, though some of 
them may be all but universal, as mere unlicensed practices among 
ourselves, have obtained rather by their total lack of authority, and 
by the culpable collusion of our spiritual guardians, than by the 
synodical decisions of the Church herself. Instances occur in the 
recognition of our most slovenly practice, in English churches, of 
throwing Mattins, Litany, and Communion into one office, by which 
even here nearly all traces of their true distinction are erased ; but, 
in order to prevent repetition, and still more completely to merge 
their speaking propriety into one senseless chaos, in the American 
service, when the Communion Office is read, the Collect of the day is 
omitted before the Collect for Peace at Mattins; and, for the same 
reason, the Lord’s Prayer is omitted even in the Communion Office ! 
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when morning praycr has preceded it ;—so also the Nicene* Creed, 
under similar circumstances ;—and, with the same object of shorten- 
ing the weary hours of prayer, the versicles and responses, 

“ O God, make speed, &c. O Lord, make haste,” 

The four last verses of the Invitatory Venite Exultemus, 

After the Creed—the Oremus and Kyrie before the Lord’s Prayer, 

The Lord’s Prayer itself—and all 

The suffrages—O Lord, show Thy mercy, &c. 
are rejected: these, certainly not among the least delightful or 
awakening parts of the service, are ruthlessly shorn away : and with 
the same object, viz. of compression and mutilation, as well as the 
discretion permitted as to portions of the Litany, the Benedictus is 
cut down to the first four verses. 

And, as a most melancholy proof how completely the original 
choral purpose of the whole service is lost, not only is the choral 
pointing everywhere omitted—not only is the anthem not pre- 
scribed—not only are the directions to “ sing or say” the service 
entirely discarded, but the metrical psalms, or rather a selection 
from them, are formally incorporated into the Prayer-book as 
part of the acknowledged ritual, a degradation from which we 
have been hitherto wonderfully spared; and this selection is 
accompanied by a table of contents, full of dissentering allusions of 
the worst description ; and, to crown all, “‘ the bishops, clergy, and 
laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” with these metrical 
psalms, authorized also a collection of hymns, 212 in number, which 
it would be painful to characterise, but of which the theology may be 
guessed, by stating that, ‘“‘ When I can read my title clear,” ‘* Grace ! 
tis a charming sound,” “ Saviour, source of every blessing,” and the 
like schismatical cantilenes, are not excluded. Indeed, some speci- 
mens will not be altogether out of place: and we purposely select 
the very worst, not for the sake of derision ; but, for ourselves, as an 
opportunity of thankfulness, to know what we have escaped: for had 
certain recent attempts at procuring an authorized Hymnology for 
our own Church succeeded, we fully believe that we should have been 
inflicted with even worse: and for others, we are not altogether 
without hope that our serious expression of very deep and earnest 
sorrow that the American Church, nay, that any “ Christian de- 
nomination,” should have replaced the song of the ever-blessed 
Virgin by such miserable, and, to us, profane and familiar, doggrel as 
the following, may have its weight with our ‘Transatlantic brethren, 
to remove these significant deformities :— 


42. 128. 
‘* Hail, thou long-expected Jesus, ‘¢ Sinners, turn; why will ye die? 
Born to set Thy people free ! God, your maker, asks you why? | 
From our sins and fears re/ease us, O, ye dying sinners, why, 
Let us find our rest in Thee.” Why will ye for ever die?” 











* Option is always given to use the Apostles’ Creed in the Communion instead of 
the Nicene, as well as the Nicene instead of the Apostolic in the daily service: in 
either case to abandon the clause respecting descent into hell. 








61. For Passion Week and Good 
‘riday ! 
‘‘ Who is this, that comes from Edom, 
Allhis raiment stained with blood, 
To the captive, speaking freedom, 
Bringing and bestowing good?” 


177. 


“ Guide me, O thou great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through this barren land ; 

I am weak, but Thou art mighty ; 
Hold me with Thy powerful hand.” 
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“Inspirer and hearer of prayer, 
Thou shepherd and guardian of 
Thine.’ 


175. 
** Ashamed of Jesus! that dear friend 


On whom my hopes of heaven de- 
pend ?” 


185. 


*¢ Since I’ve knewn a Saviour’s name, 
And sin’s strong fetters broke, 
Careful without care I am; 
Nor feel Thy easy yoke.” 








And perhaps the easy lilting jig of the following ballads is even 
beyond the very lowest of the Islington collections :— 


187. 
“‘T would not live alway; I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way ; 
Who, who would live alway, away from his God ; 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode ?” 
144 
“ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in his excellent word! 
What more can we say, than to you he hath said ; 
You, who unto Jesus for refuge hath* fled?” 


Last of all; for any Church to continue its imprimatur to this 
strange duet, is to us a matter of wonder beyond words to express :— 


110. For Sunday and Charity Schools.—Children and Congregation. 


Children. “Come, let our voices join 
In one glad song of praise ; 
To God, the God of love, 
Our grateful hearts we raise. 
Congregation. ‘ To God alone your praise belongs ; 
His love demands your earliest songs. 
Children. “« Now we are taught to read, &c. 
Congregation. ‘To God alone the praise is due, 


Who sends his word to us and you,” &c. 


We have been minute in this collation and description of the 
American Service-book, because we are not aware that any regular 
comparison or account of its contents is accessible to English readers. 
The only one with which we are acquainted is Mr. Caswall’s ; but it 
is exceedingly defective and insufficient, and his analysis, such as it is, 
has not been conducted upon any principle of classification by which 
the animus of the various changes could be understood; we have 
preferred, therefore, at the risk of tediousness, a more detailed sketch 
of the authorized American Prayer-book, as best illustrating the 
positive loss of high and distinctive sacramental doctrine, and lower- 





* Sic, 


NO, XXXVI.—N.S. 47 
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ing of the Catholic Creed, under which the Transatlantic Church 
labours. We have desired to show that, as all the changes in our 
ritual since the settlement of Edward’s Second Book have been in a 
more Catholic direction, it was reserved for the American Church, in an 
evil hour, to yield almost every point against which the Marprelates 
and Puritans of two centuries and a half had in vain clamoured at 
home. And with such a spirit at work, and deferred to in the con- 
stitution of the Church, and knowing also the invariable tendency of 
Protestant communities—the more Protestant they are—always to 
fall below even their dogmatic forms, it certainly does not surprise us 
to learn from Mr. Caswall, that low as the Church is in theory, she 
is still lower in fact ; or to be told—for by such external and sig- 
nificant signs religious principles are best developed—that so far has 
dissent and puritanism prevailed, that the majority of the “ Episco- 
palian Churches” differ but little in their form from sectarian meeting- 
houses; that 


“The communion-table is often little more than a narrow board, placed in 
front of the reading-desk ; that in front of the table are the rails which divide 
what is called the chancel (!) from the body of the church, and include the 
pulpit, the desk, and the table; that the font is generally placed adjoining the 
rails ; that there are but few free seats ;” (Caswall, p. 281) ;—that “ handsome 
carpets cover every part of the floor, and the pews are luxuriously cushioned 
in a manner calculated to invite repose,” 289 ;—that “ the service for church- 
ing of women is seldom used,” and that “ funeral rites are generally performed 
at the house of the deceased as far as the end of the lesson ;” and that the not 
unnatural effect of “the dissenting denominations generally extolling the libe- 
rality and intelligence of those Episcopalians who are willing to merge their 
peculiarities,” p. 333, is such that it has fostered a dissenting temper in the 
Church itself to such a lamentable extent, that ‘ some clergymen consider it 
so far expedient to give way to the prejudices of the sects, as to adinit sectarians 
to their communion without making confirmation a necessary condition ; that 
some shorten the appointed Sunday service by omitting, on their own respon- 
sibility, the ante-Communion, or even the Litany—[we should have reversed 
the order of guilt in this disobedience ]—some lengthen it by introducing an 
extempore prayer at the close of the sermon; some neglect to wear the sur- 
plice, and a few reject both surplice, gown, and bands ;—where methodists are 
numerous, some clergymen allow the practice of singing various hymns as the 
communicants approach the holy table, or retire from it ;—in baptist neigh- 
bourhoods infant baptism is almost totally neglected ; some clergymen, again, 
almost entirely neglect the observance of the feasts and fasts of the Church; a 
few have declined to celebrate even Ash- Wednesday and Good Friday, while they 
have united with other denominations in monthly prayer-meetings for dissenting 
purposes ;—the saints’ days are left unnoticed, while weekly lectures on the nights 
of Wednesday or Thursday are very general; —the ancient practice of bowing at the 
name of Jesus is disused,—some clergymen [once or twice Mr. Caswall has known 
it, would that our English experience were as limited !] omit on their own respon- 
sibility the word ‘regenerate,’ in the baptismal office, and show very little 
regard to the office of sponsors ;—instruction in the Catechism is sometimes 
wholly neglected, and the books of the American Sunday School Union, pro- 
fessedly common to all orthodox denominations, are substituted in its stead; 
the marriage service, though short, is sometimes made shorter, and the ring 
occasionally dispensed with.” P.334—338. After all which it causes us no 
surprise to be told that ‘ during Lent, and in some only of the city churches 
throughout the year, Wednesdays and Fridays are observed as days of 
worship; but there is no place in America in which the service of the Church 
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is performed daily, unless the General Theological Seminary* at New York may 
be regarded as an exception.” —P. 295. 


This is but a cheerless picture, we are aware ; and we regret to be 
compelled to close this portion of our article under a landscape so 
clouded ; we shall auspicate the new year, however, under happier 
omens, reserving for ourselves the pleasant task of detailing the 
favourable points and distinctive excellencies of the American 
Church ; and since this partial notice will be read across the Atlantic 
before we can complete our sketch, it will be well to add a few more 
words of explanation—which we are certain will be received lovingly 
and candidly—as to our object. 

It were superfluous here to repeat our bitter consciousness that we 
in England cannot afford to be the accusers and revilers of our 
American brethren ; probably there is not one of these improprieties, 
glaring as they are, which have not been committed by ordained 
ministers of our own communion; bad, frightfully bad, as are the 
malign and subtle Socinianizing elements at work in the American 
Church, certainly we have no immunity from them at home; and 
our own state under one view may be pronounced even much less 
promising than that of the Americans, because we have never formally 
tampered with the Prayer-book in the same distressing way: our 
guilt therefore is greater, because our temptations have been fewer, 
and our license less authoritative; but we may—and must—profit by 
this severe warning: we may know from the experience of others 
what it is to yield: all the gifts which the Americans have lost, our 
sectarians and puritans, in and out of the Church, have barely 
suffered us to retain. If we have escaped it has been “ with the skin 
of our teeth,” so fatally narrow was our deliverance from the perils of 
the ‘ glorious Revolution” period, or even since. 

Yet more—how deep must our thankfulness be to Almighty God, 
to feel that with such grievous sacrifices of sacred things, His long- 
suffering does not desert the place where His honour dwelleth, and the 
Church where His presence is. This surely ought to comfort ws in 
our many and sad distresses, divisions, and unworthy forebodings as 
to the future: we have at least not fallen below the Americans; and 
yet, though they have been content to do all but openly reject even the 
most meagre of the creeds and absolutions—the apostolic succession— 
the sacramental presence and gifts—the communion of saints—disci- 
pline—the power of the keys, the Catholic hymns, prayers, and living 
forms, yet somewhere dwells,—(we shall hereafter allude to the resto- 
ration in the Communion Office,)—not only the salt to keep from 





* It is not said whether even here the full daily service is celebrated morning and 
evening in the College chapel of this the Oxford of New England; for elsewhere, 
Mr. Caswall very properly does not rank his own “ performing daily morning and 
evening prayer in the chapel of the seminary at Lexington, reading on both occasions 
the greater part of the Church services for the day,’ p. 216, as a legitimate daily 
service. We happen to know, however, that the excellent Bishop Doane commerced 
the full daily service at Burlington last Lent ; and we have not heard that he has seen 
fit to discontinue it. 
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utter corruption, not only some secret force to neutralize, and, we are 
assured, in the end thoroughly to expel, the spirit of apostasy, but 
that Divine Life which has, in the very midst of such seeming 
impossibilities, produced such men as Bishops Onderdonk and 
Doane and De Lancey, Hobart and Dehon. Who shall deny the 
existence of a heavenly development in the Church, which is like the 
American, daily, hourly, casting off its fetters, and such fetters too ? 
Mutilated, chained, oppressed, bound hand and foot, almost pledged 
to false doctrine, heresy, and schism; such unquestionably has been 
the American Church: and yet what is she doing! speaking with 
the voice of a giant, openly proclaiming to men and angels what we 
scarcely dare to whisper; spreading her loving arms from land to 
land, converting the world, absorbing the earnest from all Christian 
bodies. Like another Samson, she may have slept upon Delilah’s 
knees: she may have been shorn of her strength; but, upon repent- 
ance, her once despised privileges are being restored : ‘* howbeit the 
hair of his head began to grow again after he was shaven.” Her 
past persecutions, and her constrained bearing of her Saviour's cross 
of sorrows, have not been in vain; “ the wrath of man shall praise 
Thee,”—the Church of Christ in holy suffering shall always claim the 
earnest of success, and receive the blessing :— 
Merses profundo pulchrior evenit : 
Luctere, multa proruet integrum 


Cum laude victorem, geretque 
Prelia conjugibus loquenda. 


(To be continued.) 
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Novum Testamentum Grecum, Editio Hellenistica: being the New 
Testament interpreted by citations from the Septuagint. By the 
Rev. E. W. Grinrieitp. London: Pickering. 1843. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ir is pleasant, in this age of compilations and compendiums, in which 
every one appears to be engaged in discovering short and royal roads 
to theological knowledge and controversial notoriety, to meet with a 
work like the present, which is the honest fruit of hard and well- 
directed labour. Instead of illustrating Scripture with translated scraps 
of patristic learning, to enable half-fledged divines to bolster up their 
meagre discourses with the appearance of an erudition, which, while 
they have no taste for acquiring, they would fain be imagined to 
possess, Mr. Grinfield has chosen a field too long untrodden, which 
Grabe and Pearson, which Hody and Watson, have before him tra- 
versed, yet in which they have still left many triumphs for an un- 
daunted scholar to achieve. 

It is confessedly of more importance to be in possession of the 
literal and grammatical sense of a work, than to collect the opinions of 
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others upon its meaning ; it is generally considered expedient for us, to 
be sure that we know a language before we venture to pronounce judg- 
ment on the matters which it seems to convey. This, at least, has been 
the course pursued by all honest critics, in regard to every work except 
the Holy Scriptures. Thus, for instance, a student who would read 
and understand Aristotle’s Ethics, is compelled first to study other 
Attic authors, that from them he may learn the usages of the language 
in which the ideas of the philosopher are conveyed. But to what 
similar authors is the student of the Greek Testament ordinarily 
directed, or with what is he taught to compare the expressions which 
he meets with there? His previous studies, so far from preparing him, 
rather disable him from arriving at a true sense, for he treats the lan- 
guage he is reading as though it were the same in which Thucydides 
wrote and Demosthenes declaimed; and imagines that similar usages 
to those which he discovers in such authors, betoken a similar course 
of ideas, treating as barbarisms all the varieties which meet him in 
every page. 

Now, in reality, no conduct can be more unfair than this. The lan- 
guage of the New Testament, (call it Hellenistic, or Macedonian, or 
what you will,) is perfectly distinct from the language of Athens. It 
is the language which Alexander’s soldiers bore with them over the 
Oriental world, naturalized in a climate not its own, and combined 
with various ingredients which have more or less modified its ori- 
ginal character. It is no mere local dialect, but a widely spread 
variety of speech, having been in use from the Hellespont to the Indus, 
and from Caucasus to the Cataracts. Many are the works which are 
written in it, but among these almost the only one which has met with 
general attention is the New Testament, while that which is hardly less 
important, the Septuagint translation of the Ancient Scriptures, has 
sunk into comparative neglect. Composed, as this translation was, in 
the best days of Alexandrian literature, by the command, or at least 
with the sanction of Ptolemy Lagus and his successor Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, accepted and approved by all the Hellenistic Jews down to 
the Christian era, quoted, as it appears to be, by our Saviour and his 
Apostles, commented on or explained by Athanasius, Theodoret, Gre- 
gory, and Chrysostom, what'single volume could be more suitable as 
a field of study to prepare the mind for the i, ae pe of the 
New Testament? The writings of Philo-Judeus and Josephus are 
also valuable in this point of view, but are of course of very secondary 
importance to this ancient version of the Old Testament. Mr. Grinfield 
has rightly judged that its words and expressions will form the best 
illustration to the New Testament, and has therefore devoted himself 
to the task of citing such instances of parallelism between the two as 
have occurred to him during morethan ten years’ diligent study of the 
sacred volume. 

His citations may be divided into three classes; 1st. Instances of 
similar words; 2d. Parallelisms of meaning; 3d. Direct quotations 
from the Old Testament by the inspired writers of the New. We could 
have wished that these three classes had been kept more distinct, 
whereas at present the third class alone is designated by any distin- 
guishing mark ; but we trust that when this valuable work reaches 
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another edition, as it well deserves, the learned author will make such 
a classification. 

On the first glance, a careless reader will be apt to think the passages 
too numerous and not sufficiently parallel, but a second perusal will 
generally be enough to convince any candid mind, that, so far from 
their being too many, they have been most carefully compared, and 
a selection has been made with great judgment. The list of actual 
citations, or intentional parallelisms, affixed to the end of the second 
volume, is in itself a valuable contribution to biblical literature, and 
would be highly useful to the student, were it printed separately, in 
order to be affixed to other editions of the Greek Testament. It is far 
more complete than any that has yet been made, containing morethan 
350 passages, whereas the best that we have before seen was not able 
to reckon so many as 200. 

Mr. Grinfield appears to have selected, for the most part, Mill’s 
text as the basis of his edition; we could have wished, perhaps, for a 
more modern recension; he has also discarded the use of accents, a 
practice which we are sorry to see is gaining the sanction even of good 
scholars. We must not, however, complain of such little matters as 
these, in a book which has so much that meets our approbation; we 
will, therefore, now conclude by expressing our obligations to an 
author who has conferred on the public a work which will soon gain, 
by its intrinsic merit, a place in the library of every one who has any 
claim to the honoured titles of a scholar and a divine. 


A Manual of Prayers for Young Persons; or, Bishop Ken’s Win- 
chester Manual, adapted to general use. Printed for the S.P.C.K. 
Tus is a most disingenuous—we must say it—a most dishonest 

publication. The editor professes only to have freed Bishop Ken’s 

Manual from ‘allusions to the customsof Winchester School, and from 

such antiquated expressions as render it less adapted to general use 

in the present day ;” and again tells us that the “ alterations consist 
chiefly of omissions.” But what is the case? The expressions 
involving points of doctrine have been revised throughout; old 

Catholic terms have been expunged, and the low cant phraseology 

of the conventicle has been substituted in their place. “ Altar” is 

turned* into “ Table;” “ Holy Eucharist” into “ Lord’s Supper.” 

Paragraphs containing mention of ‘‘ Absolution,” “ Daily Prayers,” 

“‘ the Real Presence,” ‘ fellowship with the Holy Angels,” and the 

like, are cancelled; and the possibility of the young having kept 


* This change reminds us of a Cambridge anecdote. Professor Scholefield was 
recently engaged in a controversy with Mr. Collison, touching the use of the word 
“ Altar,” which did not add very much to his reputation. But what could not be 
done by argument, was effected by authority. The professor is a Syndic of the 
University Press. He convokes a meeting of his colleagues, and it is ordered, that 
henceforth “ the Altar Services,” (i.e. the book known by that name,) be trans- 
formed into “ Communion Services.” Whatever was the language of the Church, 
now, at all events, it is “ antiquated.” Let us hear no more of “ Altars.” Pro- 
fessor Scholefield has ruled it, preferring nonsense and untruth to the venerable 
language of the Church, for his Communion Services include Baptism, Churching, 
and Confirmation. 
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themselves from sin is not allowed to appear. Particular instances, 
however, must fail to convey an adequate notion of the liberties which 
have been taken with the good Bishop. There is throughout a gene- 
ral lowering of doctrine, and a modifying of all dogmatic statement. 
No doubt the Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge consider these things “ antiquated ;” but then we think 
they ought to have apprised us of this their opinion, because there 
are some who have been taught to consider truth as “ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

To speak more seriously. We have long lamented the tone of the 
Society’s original publications; but so long as the subscribers choose 
to allow a certain number of pragmatic London clergy, with a sprink- 
ling of briefless barristers, to elect and re-elect themselves into com- 
mittees, it has appeared to us that they have only themselves to blame; 
and we have been wont to confine our purchases at the Depdt to 
Bibles and Prayer-books, and a few of the old standard works. We 
do not profess to say that the sacrifice has been very great to us. 
We could, even without a very great pang, retire from the Society 
altogether ; but to see the Committee sailing under false colours, and 
pretending to republish the works of our standard divines, while they 
really substitute inventions of their own, does move our indignation. We 
can only compare their conduct to a man who, having stolen a coat, 
is compelled to tear and soil it, lest its goodness should betray the 
secret of the theft. Why, in these days of rail-road communication, 
should a few metropolitan rectors and vicars monopolize the whole 
management of this and the other Societies ? 


A Pastor's Memorial of Egypt, the Red Sea, the Wildernesses of 
Sin and Paran, §c. Jc. By the Rev. GrorcE Fisk, Prebendary 
of Lichfield, Rural Dean, and Vicar of Walsall. London : Seeley. 

Tuis volume purports to be written for the benefit of the author’s 

parishioners, and conveys, undoubtedly, the impressions produced 

upon a mind trained in the most rigidly ultra- protestant school, by the 
scenes presented to it during a rapid and hasty tour throughout the 
countries named in the title-page. The author had an undoubted right 
to record those impressions for the advantage of his flock; but we 
deprecate the attempt to give enlarged publicity to such crude, pre- 
judiced views as are displayed in the volume before us. It contains 
much that is interesting, much which bears marks of piety, and reve- 
rence for holy things and hallowed associations; and yet, at the same 
time, it is impossible not to feel pained at the self-satisfied spirit with 
which Mr. Fisk surveys all indications of zeal and devotion in any 
other communion than his own; the invariable sneer of pity at every 
form of religious faith saving that of the Church of England ; the 
utter want of sympathy, alike with the self-denying austerities of the 
recluse, and the gorgeous magnificence of the cathedral—the spirit, in a 
word, which led a priest of the Anglican Church to travel through 
the most hallowed spots of the Holy Land without one feeling of regret 
at the suspension of Catholic communion which made him an isolated 
individual, incapable of offering the right hand of brotherly fellowship 
to the Christians in whose lands he was a pilgrim,—shrinking from 
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their worship as though it was a pollution, and viewing their most 
solemn services as a show to be gazed at, an abomination, to be con- 
templated only for the purpose of qualifying the spectator to speak to 
the monstrous superstitions, from personal inspection, at some future 
meeting of a Protestant Association ! 

We are no defenders of modern popery, as may appear from our 
last number; but, at the same time, we cannot but believe that no ad- 
vantage is gained for the cause of truth by such sweeping and un- 
guarded assertions as that of Mr. Fisk, after contemplating the flocking 
of pilgrims to St. Peter’s at Rome, during the Holy Week :—“ It was 
altogether an imposing scene; but the great drawback upon it ail, 
mas the melancholy feeling, that religion—the religion which saves 
souls and glorifies God—had no place in this splendid temple of a false 
system.” 

It is a circumstance which strikes Romanists with amazement, and 
is, in truth, inexplicable to every truly Catholic mind, that members 
of our Church, who profess to hold such views with regard to the 
ceremonies of Popery, feel no scruple whatever in attending them for 
the sake of gratifying curiosity, even at the sacrifice of time which 
one would think would have been far more profitably employed in 
secret meditation, or in participation in the worship of their own com- 
munion. Yet here, upon his own showing, Mr. Fisk, an English clergy- 
man, thought proper to pass the Holy Week, (a week, be it observed, 
which his own Church, no less than that of Rome, directs to be spent 
in daily public prayers, in fasting, and silence, and penitence)—in 
hurrying from church to church to see, as a sight, the most solemn 
religious ceremonials, Good-Friday, indeed, saw him at the English 
chapel in the morning—where “it was no small privilege to be per- 
mitted, in the very stronghold of Popery—to hear the truth as it is in 
Jesus, simply and faithfully proclaimed.” The rest of that most solemn 
day, however, was passed in exploring some of the more distinguished 
churches of the city—sneering at the devotion of those who “ knelt, 
and fervently kissed the feet” of a crucifix—in lionizing the Pantheon, 
the Mons Capitolinus, and the ancient scenes of the eternal city. We 
doubt not the pious intentions of Mr. Fisk; but we must be permitted 
to ask whether he is capable of comprehending or appreciating, in his 
prejudiced state of mind, the devotion and reverence which actuated 
some at least. of the Romish worshippers whose acts he contemplated 
with so contemptuous a pity ? 

On Easter-Sunday Mr. Fisk would, we presume, have attended the 
English chapel again, and probably have partaken of the Holy Com- 
munion according to the rites of the Church of England; but he felt 
that the duty of testifying against Rome must supersede, upon this oc- 
casion, even those sacred services. Rome could be seen but once— 
Easter would probably return again. 

“ Feeling that I ought to embrace every opportunity of seeing Popery in the mag- 
nificent form which it assumes at head-quarters, in order that future protests against 
it might be based upon actual experience, I resolved on being present at St. Peter's 
on Easter-day. Popery, as it is, can be thoroughly understood only in Rome. We 


may read of it in books, and become intimately enough acquainted with its dogmas 
and doctrines and discipline. We may trace its insidious workings in our own land, 
whether it go like the serpent, or speak like the lion; but as to its power to influence 
the mind, by captivating the imagination—this must be looked for in Rome 
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“ As early as nine o’clovk on Easter Sunday, we found the church thronged by 
those who were eagerly waiting for the ceremonies of the day; while the whole extent 
of the area was lined by the papal guards in their picturesque Swiss attire, keeping a 
due space for those who were to take part in the proceedings. All Reme was throb- 
bing with life and animation. Its week-day dullness, and moping inactivity, were quite 
banished. All was glitter and glare and display. Carriages of nobles and cardinals 
—the latter, with their splendid gold and sumptuous scarlet trappings, thronged the 
streets, which resounded with the clattering of wheels and the cracking of whips. All 
notion of Sabbath quiet and peacefulness was at an end. I thought of Christ and his 
meekness, and asked within myself—Are these the genuine followers of such a Master? 
as my eye glanced upon nobles, cardinals, and inferior ecclesiastics, monks, pilgrims, 
and devotees, all pressing on together in a current of excited eagerness, as if to some 
secular spectacle. 

“I took my station on the south side of the high altar, amidst one of the largest 
assemblies ] ever witnessed; and certainly, I must admit, one of the most picturesque 
and striking. Perhaps it would not be easy for the most vivid imagination to conceive 
any thing more splendid and dazzling, in its way, And there was something, too, in 
the season of the year—the blandness of the atmosphere without, and the brightness 
of the light within, that helped the mind and stimulated the imaginative faculty. It 
was at about ten o’clock that the great western doors of the cathedral were thrown 
wide open, while the choir within sang the introductory anthem. By and by, the papal 
procession began to enter, advancing up the middle of the nave, which had been kept 
by the pontifical guards. The procession was headed by soldiers in armour, followed 
by a large retinue of the civil officers of the Pope, in costume, and a great body of 
ecclesiastics, monks, friars, &c. in the various habits of their orders. Then came the 
Patriarch of the Greek Church, crowned, accompanied by several bishops of the same 
Church, and their various officers and attendants ; and after them, a very large assem- 
blage of bishops of the Church of Rome, in their splendid and gold-embroidered robes 
and mitres; next, a great number of cardinals in their state attire of scarlet and 
purple, attended by their train-bearers and other officials. It was, perhaps, half an 
hour before those who formed the procession had taken the several places assigned for 
them. A large space behind the high altar, in which stood the papal throne, was 
carpeted and superbly decorated with gorgeous drapery of crimson and gold, and set 
apart for the distinguished members of the procession, except for the cardinals, 
whose place was immediately about the high altar, so as to be in attendance upon the 
Pope. As soon as all were in their places, a loud flourish of trumpets from without, 
responded to by another within the cathedral, announced the arrival of the Sovereign- 
Pontiff himself. Every eye was turned towards the entrance on the south side, where 
there is a communication with the Vatican, and soon was seen the uplifted golden 
cross of the Pope, and next, himself, borne aloft over the heads of the people in his 
gilded chair of state, under a rich canopy, with fans of large dimensions made of 
peacock’s feathers, continually waving from side to side. He wore his robes of state 
—white-silk and gold, and his triple crown. He sat more like an image than a living 
man, with bis eyes for the most part closed, and occasionally moving his hands, as if 
in the act of benediction. His person is far from prepossessing, however the weight 
of years upon his brow might entitle him to be called venerable. I should speak of 
his countenance as being a bad specimen of the vulgar Italian. He was soon seated 
on his throne behind the high altar, and received the homage of bishops and others. 
His triple crown was then removed from his royal brow, and forthwith offered and 
deposited on the high altar ; and then, wearing a plain white skull-cap instead, he was 
arrayed no longer in royal, but in priestly vestments, for the purpose of saying mass, 
according to annual custom. During the whole ceremony, the Pope, aged as he is, 
appeared like a hale and active man. The scene was certainly imposing and splendid 
in the extreme; but, alas, no religious feeling could for a moment be connected with 
it. Itseemed altogether a matter of mere external display and ceremonious pomp ; 
and I could but feel how gracious a lot was mine, that I should be a member of a 
Church through which both the Bread of Life and the Water of Life are really dis- 
pensed to the people. And, alas, I thought, if a poor guilty and sin-withered soul, 
craving after salvation, had entered St. Peter’s at that moment, he might have been 
dazzled by the church’s splendour, so as to have forgotten for a season the burthen of 
his sorrows, but would have departed without an answer capable of bringing peace 
and consolation ! 

“ The Mass was complete—the host was elevated—the idolatrous adoration of the 
“bread-god” was performed, and the immense congregation began to disperse, in 
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crder—some to witness, and others to receive, the Papal benediction from the front 
balcony of St. Peter’s. Following the crowd, I made my way to the grand area with- 
out; and it was an overpowering scene, when I beheld its vastness crowded with 
masses of people waiting for the remaining ceremony. I cannot say that they ap- 
peared like persons expecting to receive aspiritual benefit, and so far they were 
right; but yet, there they were, alas, the vassals of a sovereignty which based its 
magnificence upon the ruins of spirituality. The blue of an Italian sky hung over 
us, and the lustre of the brightest sunlight broke upon the lovely fountains that were 
casting their misty streams far and wide. The great bell of St. Peter’s and other 
bells were tolling, military bands were playing, and all were at the height of expecta- 
tion, when, at length, bells and music suddenly ceased, and a dead silence pervaded 
the bare-headed and attendant thousands. Immediately the Pope presented himself 
at the middle balcony, in his full pontifical robes and triple crown, borne forward in 
his chair of state, and gave the accustomed benediction—sigaing it, as it were, by the 
motion of his hands. Some prostrated themselves on the pavement, while others fell 
upon their knees, and a few remained erect, as mere spectators. As soon as the cere- 
mony was complete, a volley of heavy cannon thundered from Fort St. Angelo; again 
the military bands burst forth with their acclamatory strains, and soon the area was 
empty and silent, except as it was traversed by the carriage of a lingering cardinal or 
noble, wending his way from the splendours of the Vatican. How sweet and refresh- 
ing was the simple scriptural worship in which we joined in the afternoon, at the 
English Protestant Chapel: how affecting the contrast it presented to all we had 
witnessed in the lifeless formalities of popery, splendid and imposing as they were to 
the perception of the carnal mind !”—Pp. 23—26. 

Undoubtedly, had we been at Rome, and had been apprized of the un- 
precedented sight which was that day to be seen in St. Peter’s, we should 
have hesitated whether it were not worth witnessing, at any sacrifice. 
The spectacle of “ the Patriarch of the Greek Church crowned, ac- 
companied by many bishops of the same Church, and their various 
officers and attendants,” in procession in St. Peter’s at Rome, preceding 
the Pope himself, in perfect amity and christian fellowship, was cer- 
tainly so singular and gratifying, that we really are inclined to envy 
Mr. Fisk the privilege of beholding it; especially as, so far as our 
information goes, he is the only person who was ever so fortunate as 
to witness such a public testimony of the re-union of the Greek and 
Romish Churches, which such a circumstance plainly indicates.* 

From Rome, Mr. Fisk passes on to Naples, where he finds “clergy 
and monks of all orders swarming about the streets, and loitering in 
and ‘about the churches.” The pleasing contrast afforded by the re- 
membrance of his own parish of Walsall, with its select complement 
of six clergymen to fifteen thousand souls, must have occurred most 
refreshingly to his mind; but yet, will he not agree with us, that if 
Rome multiplies mendicant friars, and religious of all classes, to an 
extreme, the Church of England languishes and is failing for lack of 
more clergy ?—and must there not be something of wisdom in the 
system which permits and encourages men of all classes and tempera- 
ments to enlist themselves in the service of the Church, when we see 
that Rome preserves her hold upon her people, while the Church of 
England cannot grasp the affections of her nominal members for want 
of a more numerous and devoted body of ministers? Are we in a 
position to pity that communion in which clergy swarm? Would 
it not be wiser in this to emulate the “ wisdom of the serpent,” displayed 
by the Church of Rome, while we plume ourselves upon tlie domestic 
simplicity and harmlessness of the Church of England ? 

Mr. Fisk moralizes upon the uselessness and “ withering inactivity” 





* What Mr. Fisk means is, the Patriarch, or at least a prelate of the schismatical— 
that called the United, Greek Church. 
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of the monastic life. He finds “ the furniture” of the monks of St. 
Elmo “ poor and scanty, giving but a slender notion of comfort in any 
particular,’—comfort, we cau readily believe, would not be the re- 
markable part of a Carmelite cell, however it may be one of an English 
parsonage ; but there are such duties as self-denial, and self-mortifica- 
tion; and possibly there may reside, even under the cowl of a “filthy” 
and “ idle” monk, a degree of self-devotion for Christ’s sake, and a 
saving knowledge of the Redeemer. Mr. Fisk thinks otherwise:— 
‘‘ In one cell lay an aged monk in bed, sick and helpless; my heart 
longed to be able to set before him Christ Jesus and Him crucified, 
apart from the corruptions of the Church of which he was a member ; 
and it was sad to be obliged to leave him with the darkness of death 
and error about him; but there was no help for it.” 

From Naples, our author makes a rapid tour to Malta, Alexandria, 
the Pyramids, Cairo, the Desert, Mount Sinai, and the Holy Land ; 
returning by Constantinople, the Danube, &c. There is much in his 
descriptions of scenery and incident which is graphic and interesting, 
especially in his adventures on his route from Mount Sinai to Akabah, 
during which, the chief of his Bedoween escort was murdered by the 
head of a hostile tribe, and Mr. Fisk and his companion placed in cir- 
cumstances of considerable danger. The catastrophe and its sequel is 
simply and strikingly narrated, and may be taken as a fair specimen 
of his powers of descriptive writing :— 


“ I was awakened for a few minutes, as early as three o’clock on the following 
morning, by the sound of many voices in loud aud earnest conversation, amongst 
which I recognised that of Sheikh Suleiman; but as noisy conversations, at such 
early hours, are by no means uncommon with these restless spirits of the wilderness, 
I gave no heed to it, and composed myself for sleep again, intending to rise about 
half after four, in order to get a dip in the Red Sea, before resuming the march ; and 
this intention I fulfilled; but just while throwing on the few clothes I had then with 
me, I heard suddenly a loud strife of many tongues bursting forth—not in our en- 
campment, but in a small copse or grove of palm-trees, about two hundred yards dis- 
tant. At once the thought rushed upon my mind, that the Mezzeni had overtaken 
us, and were meditating an attack, now that we were so near the place of their main 
encampment. This was directly confirmed by the sound of a gun-shot in the palm- 
grove, which was soon followed up by a second. I ran up towards the encampment 
as rapidly as possible; and just as I reached it, another shot rang awfully upon my 
ear. I found our party in a state of the greatest consternation, and gathered closely 
together, gazing wildly towards the grove. The first thing I learnt, wasthe harrowing 
fact, that poor Suleiman had just been murdered by the Mezzeni! It was an astound- 
ing announcement. To what would this desperate blow lead—here, in the desert? 
The prospect of further bloodshed was terrible. It would have been insupportable, 
but for the influence of that inward calmness which is the privilege of the children of 
God. We were braced up for the worst, and stood gazing upon the scene, in full ex- 
pectation, that, out of a deep and deadly spirit of revenge, we should be immediately 
overpowered by the enemy, and held entirely at their mercy; as any show of defence 
against so many as had now come down upon us, would have been utterly futile, and 
might have led to the destruction of us all. How wild and desolate this awful theatre 
of death appeared, while, with the sound of gun-shots still vibrating in our ears, we 
thought of Suleiman writhing in his death-throes, and eagerly watched the movements 
of the murderers! We were motionless—almost breathless, Each man among us 
gazed silently upon his fellow. Our suspense was not of great duration, but long 
enough to get the heart secretly lifted up in communion with a covenant God of 
mercy. And there was sweet peacefulness in that brief exercise. 

* My worst fears were groundless. The hearts of all men are in God’s hands. 
Our helplessness must have been a powerful matter of temptation to the blood-stained 
ys over whom the departed soul of Suleiman was hovering. But God restrained 
them !|—— 
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“ Having slaughtered their victim, the Mezzeni (of whom about forty were counted) 
quietly marched back towards Nuweibia, without exchanging even a word with us; 
leaving behind them the corpse of poor Suleiman, as a sad memorial of their malig- 
nant vengeance; while several others of their tribe, who had been lying in ambush 
beyond the scene of terror, came forth from their hiding-places, and joined their re- 
treating comrades, 

“ My heart almost sickens at the recollection of this dreadful transaction, while 
referring to the notes made on the spot, and compiling from them the particulars of 
this sad page. 

“ As soon as the enemy had fairly departed, I took Hassenein with me, and advanced 
carefully towards the copse of palm-trees, where I found the mangled body of poor 
Suleiman quite dead, but with the agony of the death-pang still visible on his sun- 
burnt and swarthy features. It was a terrible sight—thus to behold the leader and 
confidential companion of our wild route, lying as the clods of the valley, and satu- 
rated with his own life-blood. And how, in a Christian’s heart, was the sense of the 
sad reality heightened, by knowing that the poor sufferer was a follower of the false 
prophet—a Mahommedan—ignorant of Him who was ‘delivered for our offences, 
and raised again for our justification!’ I have seen death in many forms; but I never 
beheld it with so dread an aspect as it here assumed. 

** T was more than half inclined to withhold the minute particulars of the dark tra- 
gedy, when arriving at this part of my narrative; but they now fasten themselves upon 
my mind, and I feel constrained to leave them on record. 

“ Suleiman had received three balls through his body, and four sabre-gashes on his 
head, which was also nearly severed from the trunk; and his right arm, which had 
been evidently raised in an attempt at warding off a blow, was all but divided near the 
wrist. We returned to the encampment, where our Arabs were sitting together, still 
terrified. At length, a few of them who volunteered their aid, went »nd washed the 
body, wrapped it in an unfolded turban, and prepared it for immediate interment. 
They hastily formed a resting-place, about a mile upwards, towards the hills which 
skirted the plain in which we were encamped, by raising four walls of large loose 
stones. Having made all ready, they brought up the remains of their leader, laid them 
across the back of his camel, and, with deep emotion, deposited them in their final 
abode, arching it over with large masses of stone, and quitting it with what appeared 
to me like deep expressions of vengeance against the tribe, on which lay the guilt of 
his murder.” —Pp. 176—179. 


It would be easy to multiply instances of the spirit and tone which 
we deprecated at the beginning of this notice. It is singular, and 
almost amusing, for example,—were it not indicative of matters too 
serious to afford subject for ridicule,—to observe how the same man 
who was shocked at the idea of examining the relics of Santa Katarina, 
and turned away in disgust at the exhibition of fragments of the “ true 
cross,” should contemplate with delight and reverence the autographs 
of Luther and Melancthon at Frankfort, and be inspired by the sight 
of Luther's shoe !—“ Even the rude shoe of Luther preserved with 
veneration, and shown in the Library, is an object from which one 
cannot turn away without many a thought directed towards him who 
trod the difficult way of duty in the firm majesty of truth—though all 
that was terrible in earthly domination and spiritual despotism sought 
to frown him off from his integrity of purpose.” But we must close 
our remarks with the expression of our firm belief, that it is not by 
sneers, or self-satisfied gratulations of ourselves, that we shall best meet 
and overcome the march of Romanism ; but by the exercise of a more 
reverent spirit; by carrying about with us, wherever we wander—and 
especially to scenes and places which are hallowed by the remembrance 
of the visible presence of God himself—a devout and earnest piety, 
ready to discern a godly and profitable lesson, even in the most debased 
and ignorant attempts to surround with the halo of religion the tra- 
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ditionary haunts of Christ and his apostles; in short, travelling as pil- 
grims, rather than as bustling, curious, irreverent sight-seers. 

Weare far from classing Mr. Fisk with the latter description of travel- 
lers; his reflections are occasionally devout and edifying ; but when a 
Priest of the English Church travels in the Holy Land, and writes a 
book of his adventures, we naturally look for a higher tone of reverence— 
a more meditative spirit—a greater abstraction from the mere novelty 
of sight-seeing, than we expect in the writings of laymen; still less of 
those whose object has been merely the gratification of curiosity, and 
that morbid eagerness to see sights simply for the pleasure of being 
able to say they have seen them, which characterizes the generality of 
the English * who flock to the Continent. We confess that we greatly 
doubt whether it would tend to the extension of true religion, if, as Mr. 
Fisk ardently wishes, the Church of the Convent of Santa Katarina, 
‘instead of being what it is, could be made the centre point of a pure 
Protestant Mission to the Bedoween of the Peninsula of Sinai, and 
through them, to the rest of the family of Ishmael.” ‘ What it is,” 
however, even Mr. Fisk himself confesses, “ considering the locality, 
is quite surprising. There are three daily, and one midnight, services ; 
to the latter of which the monks rise from their beds, summoned by 
sounds emitted from a piece of hard dry wood, suspended by a cord, 
and struck by a mallet.” The only oneof these services which Mr. Fisk 
attended on Trinity Sunday was, he says, “ of course, totally unedifying 
to those who had been brought up in the light of the ‘ faith once deli- 
vered to the saints;’” but suppose Mr. Fisk’s wish realized, and the 
Convents of Santa Katarina, at Mount Sinai, in the possession of a 
“ pure Protestant mission,” how soon would the daily and midnight 
orisons of the monks give place to three ‘‘ Sabbath services,” and a 
Wednesday evening lecture!+ how soon would the outward sem- 
blances of religion vanish—the rude cross, and the small chapel, or 
oratory, marking the traditionary place of some hallowed event, dis- 
appear! And would the Bedoweens perceive, in their banishment, the 
approaches of a purer faith? We doubt whether they would. Mr. 
Fisk remarks: “So far as my observations go, the poor monks ap- 
peared to be in a state of sad ignorance. How should it be otherwise? 
—the intellect must needs contract for want of due exercise and means 
of expansion.” It strikes us as singular, that this charge of sad igno- 
rance is brought against the monks in the succeeding paragraph to 
one in which he mentions having given medicine to “ a young monk, 
a Russian, who spoke eleven languages.” At least, in this instance, 
the charge of want of cultivation of intellect can hardly be fair; and 
surely there must have been something deeper than mere superstition 
which could induce a young man, with such powers, to seclude himself 
in the Convent of Mount Sinai. How few missionaries, which the 
Church of England could send to Syria or Egypt, would be possessed 
of the intellectual capabilities of this Russian monk ! 

Already we have stage-coaches over the Desert, and a Steam-Navi- 
gation Company from London to the Red Sea: ere long, we shall 





* Has the “ Bishop of Jerusalem” daily service ? 
+ See some remarks on this head in Mr. Formby’s Visit to the East, which we lately 
noticed. 
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hear of a rail-road to Jerusalem, with a branch to Mount Sinai. It 
may be delightful ; but we are sure the influence is secularizing, and 
tends to irreverence, if not to unbelief; rather would we see the Cru- 
sades revived, and the chivalry of Europe pouring forth to rescue the 
Holy Sepulchre from the dominion of infidels, than have Jerusalem, 
and all the sacred names and spots of Holy Scripture brought within 
the compass of the idle hundreds, who are now content to fool away the 
money which might be profitably spent in their own country, upon the 
Rhine, or Switzerland, and the Holy City become the subject of every 
vain scribbler who writes a journal, and every romantic young lady 
who carries a sketch-book. 


Waverley Novels, Abbotsford Edition. Edinburgh: Robert Cadell. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman. 1843. Third Volume. Royal 
8vo. Pp. 670. 


WE should be glad if the illustration of our poems and fictions were, 
for the most part, confined to the scenery and adjuncts of the story ; 
more or less we are always dissatisfied with the attempt to represent 
the characters and incidents of the plot. The best plays never answer 
our expectations on the stage; and the best points of a novel always 
fail when they are transferred to wood or steel. And the reason of 
this is, that the main constituent of the pleasure derived from fiction 
is the picturing to ourselves the gesture, drapery, and all the nameless 
accompaniments of a story. We want no limners to paint and draw 
for us what is far better left to each reader’s own imagination. Ophelia 
and Ariel are most glorious when unconnected with the misses of 
the stage ; and we care not that our own shadowy vision of a Die 
Vernon should be banished by the hard positive hand of a draftsman, 
even though he be a Wilkie, or an Allan. The ideal has its own 
empire; and the actual its own. It is hard to have our vague 
imaginations of the beautiful tied down to one hard unvarying type. 
Cicero and Scott we gladly recognise in marble or in canvass ; but 
we can only endure even the parting of Hector and Andromache, or 
the meeting of the two sorrowing sisters in the Tolbooth, when they 
are invested with a severe and conventional reserve—if we may so 
say. Illustrations should seek rather to suggest, than to reproduce 
facts; and this sort of distinction, we think, should always obtain in 
the decoration of our churches. In them the history of our Blessed 
Lord, to take the first example, should be taught by figure, and allu- 
sion, and symbol, rather than in actual painting; we require spiritual, 
rather than material associations. 

It is for some such reasons as these that, in again recurring to our 
pleasant task of turning over the Wizard's Book, we feel ourselves bound 
to suggest that the noble Abbotsford Edition of Scott should contain as 
few as possible of the characters, in the way of illustration—invariably 
they are spoilt ; we need only allude to two in the present volume, the 
“glove scene in the library,” (p. 140,) and “ Jeanie Deans locking the 
door after her interview with Robertson,” p. 435. Besides, there is 
another vice in this kind of pictorial illustration ; the scenes not being 
given to the same artist, the characters of one chapter are not recog- 
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nisable in the next; dress, feature, character, all are changed; and 
the plaided and snooded Jeanie of p. 513, is utterly undistinguishable 
in the ringleted and wasp-waisted damsel of p. 524, though the 
story had expressly told us that her dress was the same. In this 
one tale there are at least half-a-dozen ideals of that sonsie lass Jeanie, 
and not one of them like its—anything but—counterpart. 

With this single drawback we can say nothing but praise of this 
remarkably beautiful third volume; indeed, some of the local and his- 
torical illustrations are even superior to those of its predecessors. The 
plans and different views of Edinburgh, illustrative of the Porteous 
riots, for example, and the general, antiquarian, and other literature, 
brought to bear upon the elucidation of the details of these works, 
is extremely praiseworthy. It contains Rob Roy, and the Heart of 
Mid- Lothian. 

Rob Roy was never one of our prime favourites ; the inane (may we 
venture on the phrase?) spooniness of the hero, and the unlucky con- 
struction of the tale in the first person, are scarcely compensated by the 
not very loveable originality of Die Vernon, or even the raciness of the 
good Bailie ; and while the spirit-stirring escape of Rob Roy shows 
true artistic powers, the desperate expedient of slaughtering the whole 
Osbaldiston family, in order to make room for the hero’s gaining the 
ancestral halls, is a clumsy expedient which well nigh recalls some of 
the blood-boltered clearances of our ruder dramas. 

But we should be ashamed of our critic-craft, were we to attempt 
to disturb the verdict which common consent has given upon the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian; the very highest powers which Scott possessed 
were lavished in its execution ; and if we sought for a reason for this 
labour of love, it may be, that the scene being that of his own early 
and very cherished home-affections rendered it a delight to linger 
about the Canongate and St. Leonard’s. The exquisite contrast 
between the true-hearted Jeanie, and the wayward, wilful, Effie—the 
stern crushing bigotry of the old Covenanter; his hard, obstinate, 
technical, religionism, not more than once softened by that “ one 
touch of nature;” his sullen, and sometimes happily unsuccessful, 
struggle against the sweet charities of human yearning—the quiet, 
staid, yet principled presbyterianism of Reuben Butler—the dull and 
decorous love-making of himself and his massive-minded wife—the 
unmatched excellence of the scene at Richmond Palace, as well as 
the earnest dignity of Jeanie’s resolve and journey to London: these 
things must be so familiar to our readers, that it were little short of 
presumption to do more than mention them. But we cannot fail to 
point out what we deem the very perfection of ethical propriety in 
this tale. It isto make the Lady Staunton of the tale flippant and cold : 
when the warm, loving Effie, was compelled by strange and awful cir- 
cumstances to lead a constrained, deceitful, artificial life, it could not but 
be that to mask the intensity of personal shame and disgrace, which was 
not permitted to have recourse to the healthy violence of open confession 
and penance, an unnatural gaiety must be forced to conceal the dull, 
heart-eating, inner sorrows. But unnatural feclings soon become the 
inevitable result of unnatural habits ; and we in the end become in fact, 
what we first assumed to be, in spite of ourselves. Sport may be hollow 
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and only meant to deceive others, when first we drive ourselves to adopt 
it, but it ends in deceiving ourselves. Neither should the tremendous 
retribution for poor, miserable Effie’s first sin be forgotten; there is a 
pathos in it almost tragic ; and we know not whether any writer, with 
such plain materials, ever so nobly brought out the solemnity of that ob- 
vious, though most needful, “‘ great truth, that guilt, though it may attain 
temporal splendour, can never confer real happiness ; that the evil 
consequences of our crimes long survive their commission, and, like 
the ghosts of the murdered, for ever haunt the steps of the malefactor; 
and that the paths of virtue, though seldom those of worldly greatness, 
are always those of pleasantness and peace.”—Concluding Address to 
the Reader. Nor is it without its significant warning to ourselves, 
that, having failed as a Church to provide for the real wants—the 
soul needs of a penitent—Scott was compelled to represent both Sir 
George and his miserable wife as converts to Romanism. If, as has 
been truly said, that Scott never did justice to the Anglican Church, 
may it not be because we have furnished so few models ? 


We are glad, amid the lamentable exhibitions of ignorance which are occa- 
sionally made by the Clergy of the sister isle, (our readers will doubtless acquit 
us of implying that their English brethren have much right to cast stones at 
them,) to see so sound and intelligent a pamphlet, by an Irish divine, as “ the 
Rule of Faith,” by C. Boytor, D.D. (Dublin, Grant & Bolton; London, Riv- 
ingtons.) The subject has been well nigh exhausted on this side of the Channel, 
and therefore we can have nothing ourselves to say on it that would be new to 
our readers. 


“Chanting Simplified, or an Arrangement of the Canticles,” &c. (Bell,) is a 
pretty volume, unnecessary indeed, except on the principle which we have 
once or twice had occasion to lay down, that different people read different 
books, and that consequently the identity of the contents of such books may 
prove no superfluity in any of them. ‘The publisher announces himself as 
‘Oxford and Cambridge Bookseller.” We are entitled toask what this means. 
A confluence of the Cam and the Isis in Fleet-street is a puzzling thought, 
and one difficult, as they say, to realize. 


Mr. Burns has just put forth a collection, entitled “ Eastern Romance,” 
chiefly, though not wholly, compiled from the Arabian Nights. The embel- 
lishments are very good, and every thing exceptionable in the original Tales is 
omitted. How far something of their life and fulness may not have been 
thereby sacrificed, we cannot say, not having the Arabian Nights by us. 
Of course we must not be understood as ranking any merits above those 
of purity and morality, but we have no recollection, when young, of under- 
standing whatever portions of those wonderful fictions may be amiss ; and in riper 
years we suspect that their objective interest passes too much away to enable 
such portions todo any harm; the Arabian Nights are then looked at with 
little more than literary curiosity; we cannot bring back the time when “true 
Mussulmans were we and sworn ;” the stern pressure of fact has either “ paled 
the ineffectual fires” of the imagination, or else the latter has fixed itself in 
some of the many aspects or contests of the Christendom around it. 


A volume, ‘‘ Legends and Traditionary Stories,” has appeared from the same 
source, continuing the undertaking of a former one, aud giving us many of the 
best German fairy tales. 


We are really alarmed for the interests of Architecture. At the rate we are 
going on, the taste, the antiquarian opinions, the ecclesiology (we are not just 
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now referring to our contemporary who introduced that word) of young gentle- 
men and ladies threaten to be quite as tyrannical and quite as blind as the 
demands and the restrictions of a Cockney committee. People are invited to 
believe that, for a couple of shillings or half-a-crown, by dint of an hour's 
reading, and looking at prints, they can be put in possession of “ the principles 
of British Architecture.” “ A Manual” for those who wish to be thought 
“students” thereof has just appeared, discussing, within marvellously-com- 
pressed limits, its “features” and its “ characteristics,” with a “ table” and a 
“glossary.” (Bell.) The author signs himself A. Barrington, M.D. (and seriously 
we are glad to see taste and zeal on such a subject in one of his profession), 
but when we are asked to what the value of his whole performance amounts, 
we answer, to that of a very pretty toy. We have great pleasure in looking 
over his table; but it will teach nothing to those who have net been taught 
it all long before. There is no royal road even to amateur and antiquarian 
lore in architecture, still less, of course, as part of our last number was devoted 
to showing, the satisfactory and practical skill therein. 


Mr. Neale, one of the most indefatigable writers of the present day has put 
forth “ Hymns for the Sick,” (Stevenson,) which is most especially pleasing, 
as it shows thut, among the author's varied powers, a certain polemical fire 
observable in the “ Ballads for the People” does not stand single. Why do 
authors of our own times write so miscellaneously ? 


“A Tract on Holy Virginity, derived from St. Ambrose,” (Oxford, Parker,) 
by Mr. Christie, of Oriel, has been met, as might have been, and probably was, 
expected, with very coarse and irreverent criticism. It becomes a serious 
question, whether these evils do not more than counterbalance the good of 
such publications: but then, again, we must bear in mind, that though our age 
and Church are frightfully worldly, and our losses unspeakable, we shall not be 
permitted to recover a higher estate, unless we steadily keep in view the 
ancient patterns of actual holiness, and the lessons and fruits of a better faith. 
Under this aspect, we appreciate highly the stern sense of duty which prompted 
this recurrence to the express teaching of one of the four doctors of this Western 
Church : such duties are best taught in the words of those fathers whom the Ca- 
tholic world has in some degree stamped with authority ; and we are thankful 
for anything which recognises the peculiar and scriptural privileges attached to 
the unmarried state. We cannot follow Mr. Christie in seeing the propriety of 
the heading which, in the table of contents, he has prefixed to the penultimate 
wa gee? and we are quite sure that the text does not authorize it: it is need- 
lessly offensive, and if not in the original, it is something worse than uncalled for. 

Mr. Van Voorst is publishing a most valuable series, “ Illustrations of 
Baptismal Fonts,” of which the first two numbers are out. ‘This supplies what 
we want; viz., examples of every period of christian art from the remote 
village churches; for we begin to suspect and to dread the construction of 
architectural canons upon a very insufficient induction of authorities. 

A useful, though rather too large school-book has appeared, “ Conversations 
on Arithmetic,” by Mrs. Henry Ayers, of Camberwell. It seems eminently 
calculated to disentangle what is equally perplexing to teachers and taught; 
but what we especially like is, the genial line adopted by the anthoress, in 
recommending to her pupils other studies than mere accomplishments: and, 
which is quite a new feature since the days of Cocker, the examples are framed 
to contain some real instruction. Mrs. Ayers is, we are assured, wrong in her 
derivation of Maunday Thursday, p. 163; and what can be meant “ by Constan- 
tine passing an edict for the observance of the Sabbath,” p. 147, is beyond us. 

“ Hints on Ornamental Needlework for Ecclesiastical Purposes,” (Burns,) 
has a good object in view: first, to employ females ‘“ who are wisehearted to 
work in blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen,” for the honour of the 
sanctuary ; as well as for, or rather instead of, the trumpery screen and os 
work of the day; and next, when the good heart is gained, to furnish them 
with ancient patterns and models. Here the lady (?) artist we think has failed : 
the plates of patterns are very poor, and recourse has not been had to the right 
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source, which is the representations of vestments, the embroidered copes, and 
chasubles and orfrays, upon brasses; these are really suited for needlework, 
which is more than can be said of the bits of stone-work and wood-work sug- 
gested in the present publication. The very elaborate frontal recommended is 
nothing more than stone panelling. In one recommendation we heartily 
concur; the preference of silk to gold thread, which latter always spoils and 
tarnishes in a twelvemonth. 

“Melbourne Church,” (Cleaver,) by Mr. Deane, is a good and interesting 
account of a Norman church but very little known: we can hardly make out 
whether the restorations have been actually carried out. Not the least able 
part of this publication, is an elaborate historico-ecclesiastical essay on the state 
of our ante-Norman Church. 

By some accident, we have omitted to acknowledge Mr. E. C. Harrington’s 
* Brief Notes on the Church of Scotland, from 1555 to 1842.” (Exeter, Han- 
naford.) It is merely a guide to the further pursuit of the subject, and on 
the whole it may be pronounced a satisfactory sketch; but under the title we 
had no right to expect the history as well of the Presbyterian schism as of the 
Church. Do the two together make up “ the Church of Scotland?” or, if one 
excludes the other, which? We desiderate in Mr. Harrington, as in nearly 
all writers on the subject, a distinct notification that the present Scotch Com- 
munion office is not the Caroline office: this latter did vary but little from the 
office in Edward the Sixth’s First Book: but as we often see it stated, that the 
present Liturgy, against which the clamour is raising, is identical with that of 
Edward's First Book, we must caution our readers that they are the same only 
in the sense of succession, as Archbishop Howley is the same as Archbishop 
Laud. Of the two the old Scotch office is better than the new: and either is 
infinitely beyond the present Anglican office. The information on the Non- 
Intrusion question is very useful. 


Mr. Allen’s “ Diary of a March through Scinde and Affghanistan ” (Hatchard) 
is about the only bright spot in that fearful cloud of distresses and sins, our 
late Indian conquests. The book itself shows an earnest mind, and, barring 
one passage of conventional nonsense upon present controversies at home, it is 
quietly and affectingly written. It is quite comforting to hear of the prayers 
during this march of vengeance and blood—that of General Nott’s army upon 
Ghuznee: and we are almost, but not quite, reminded of those days when 
before Cressy and Poictiers the Holy Eucharist was administered to a whole 
army; or when the good Baron of Bradwardine read his evening prayers before 
the fight of Preston Pans. 

The “History of Etruria. Part I. Tarchun and his Times,” by Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray, (Hatchard) is not only a most remarkable book for a lady to 
write, but it is a permanent and important contribution to the criticism of 
history. We augured much from the Tour to the Etrurian Tombs of our 
learned authoress; but we were little prepared for so deep and discriminating 
a work as the yer 59 Though composed in the spirit and school of Niebuhr, 
it is reverential and believing throughout. 


The first Part of Mr. Knight’s “Old England” has just appeared. It begins 
well: and the illustrations, both in profusion and value, are something beyond 
even his tact in pictorialisms. We have heard from those who are judges that 
the new process of printing in colours, of which we have a specimen, is as 
curious as a mechanical, as we know it to be beautiful as an artistic, result. 
There is a quiet yet deep right-mindedness in all that relates to the ecclesiasti- 
cal part of the subject, which is as comforting as some time since it would have 
been surprising. We call particular attention to what Mr. Knight says about 
the old church in Dovor castle, and the site of that at Richborough. It puzzles 
us to hear that there could have been a doubt as to what the cruciform foun- 
dation at the latter place meant. We are glad to find the days of the Aldi 
returning. Literature is always a gainer when author and publisher are combined. 


Two works on different subjects may be classed together, since they go to 
establish a position which requires to be dwelt upon. Mr. O'Connell, of Water- 
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ford, and late of Oscctt, writes a “ Letter to Dr. Pusey, on the true mode of 
the real Presence, or Transubstantiation,”” (Dolman,) with the object of show- 
ing that the Hebrew Professor’s theology is anything but Romanism: and Mr. 
Vanburgh Livingston, a recent convert to Romanism, puts forth an “ Inquiry 
into the Doctrine of [mputation,” (New York, Casserly), for the direct contro- 
versial purpose of demonstrating that Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman, &c. are 
radically unsound on the cardinal and all-involving controversy between the 
Church of Rome and all bodies apart from the Papal obedience, viz. that of 
Justification. 

Speaking of recent converts to Romanism, reminds us of a very ambitious 
pamphlet, ‘‘ The Character of the Rev. William Palmer, of Worcester College, 
as a Controversialist, considered, by a late Member of the University.” (Dol- 
man.) This is attributed to Mr. Renouf, formerly of Pembroke College, now 
of Oscott. We hardly think that it may be passed over sub silextio. 

A very valuable catechetical work, by Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, of 
Harrow, has just appeared. It is entitled, “ Theophilus Anglicanus,” (Riving- 
tons,) in allusion to St. Luke i. 3,4; and it is intended for the use of the 
highest classes in grammar-schools. We rejoice to hear everywhere the spread 
of catechizing. 

The article frem our last number, “ On the State of the Church and Mr. 
Palmer’s Narrative,” has been reprinted under the title “Church Development; 
or, How to repress Romanizing Tendencies?” (Burns.) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
[ The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed in this department. | 


SOME TESTIMONIES AND FACTS REGARDING DR. PUSEY, 
AND MR. NEWMAN. 

I. 1. “I entertain the most unwavering confidence in Dr. Pusey’s faith- 
fulness to the standards of his Church, and his integrity as a Catholic 
Churchman. He is no nearer, on my word, to Rome, than the 
Liturgy and Offices of the Church of England and of her sister in 
America go with him. I would that we might all remember and 
act upon these homely lines, which I find in our favourite writer :— 


** Believe not each accusing tongue, 
As most weak persons do, 
But still believe that story wrong 
Which ought not to be true.’ 


“¢ Your faithful friend, 

“G. W. Doane. 

“ Riverside, June 27, 1843.” “ Bp. of New Jersey.” 
2. “¢ Notwithstanding an occasional difference of opinion on matters 
of importance, our friendship has lasted for more than a quarter of a 
century. I feel, therefore, that I am not taking too great a liberty, 
when, by dedicating this sermon to you, I avail myself of the 
opportunity to record my respect for the profound learning, the un- 
impeachable orthodoxy, and the Christian temper with which, in the 
midst of a faithless and pharisaical generation, you have maintained 
the cause of true religion, and preached the pure unadulterated word 
of God. By the publication of your truly evangelical Sermon on the 
Eucharist, you have put to silence the ignorance of foolish men ; and 
I am only uttering the sentiment of thousands when I venture to 
affirm that it may be said of you, as it was said of one who suffered 
injustice from the Church of Rome, that if, peradventure, you have 
erred by loving your God too much, your enemies bave erred by 
loving their neighbour too little. ‘ Nullius addictus jurare in verba 
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magistri,,—TI do not pledge myself by this dedication to support all 
the opinions which you have, in your writings, advanced ; but I know 
the piety of your heart, and your devotion to the cause of Christ and 
lis Church, and I shall ever feel it to be an honour, through evil 
report and good report, to be permitted to subscribe myself, my dear sir, 
your affectionate friend, “W. F. Hook.” 


3. My Dear Pusey,—I hope that you will permit the dedication of 
the following pages to you, as a tribute of respect to one now suffering 
under a sentence which, in the absence of any alleged ground to 
justify it, may reasonably be expected to be speedily removed.”—Hon. 
and Rev. A. P. Perceval. 

“The censure pronounced against Dr. Pusey is, apparently, pro- 
nounced against St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. 
Cyprian, and other Fathers of the Church, with whose praise the 
Homilies teem, and whose language upon this very subject they hold 
up to the highest commendation.” — bid. 

4. “ Dr. Pusey has not been preaching any new doctrine, but only 
that same earnest believing view of the benefits which we receive by 
partaking in the Lord’s Supper, which has sustained the faith and 
inflamed the devotion of the greatest lights of the Church Catholic 
in all ages.”—English Churchman. 

5. “ Before the publication of this Sermon, many who, like myself, 
living at a distance from Oxford, had not an opportunity of hearing it 
delivered, when they saw an announcement that it had been condemned 
and tts author suspended, were compelled to believe that there were 
some grounds for the proceeding ; and that, however harsh and severe 
the sentence, men in the solemn and responsible office of judges, and 
deliberating on a subject so entirely falling within their own profession, 
would at least have been able to produce some grounds on which they 
had convicted. It was thought, for example, not impossible that 
Dr. Pusey might not have been sufficiently mindful of the important 
— laid down in the well-known tracts on Reserve, and that, 
iowever orthodox himself, he might, even in putting forward Divine 
truth, have had not sufficient regard to the capacity of his hearers to 
receive it, emerging as we are from the miserable laxity and ignorance 
on doctrinal matte. which characterized the last and commencement 
of the present century ; so that, in urging some long-forgotten truth, 
he had offended against the principle, so observable in Scripture, and 
so incumbent on the Minister of Christ, of suiting the degree and 
strength of knowledge to the spiritual capacity of the recipient. And 
I am willing to admit that such an objection would form a valid 
ground for the negative act of withholding an appointment as preacher, 
one, for example, resting solely with the discretion of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, unconnected with any legal rights or official duties, and the 
withholding of which consequently involved no censure on the hun- 
dreds from whom it must necessarily be withheld. But this is essen- 
tially different from a positive overt act amounting to a bill of pains 
and penalties like the present, and involving the suspension from pre- 
scriptive rights and the most sacred legal duties. Neither am I pre- 
pared to say that this Sermon would not have offended against the 
principle here spoken of, had it been addressed by a stranger to some 
mixed congregation, who had taken their religious tone, and adopted 
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their views of doctrine, from the lax system and low notions on eccle- 
siastical and doctrinal matters which prevail so extensively among us : 
(though for any mischief which may on this same principle arise trom 
the present publication of the Sermon, and its consequent circulation 
among numbers in no way prepared for the more advanced stages 
and higher views of the Eucharist here set forth, those persons clearly 
are responsible who have driven the author to this step.) But what 
is the real state of the case? The audience in the present instance 
was the University, whom Dr. Pusey had been for years accustomed 
to address from the pulpit in his official turn—a congregation not only 
familiar with his writings, (more freely canvassed than those of any 
living author,) but, which is particularly to be observed, one which 
might fairly be presumed to have heard the earlier sermons of the 
series of which this one formed a part. 

“‘ And what is the main purport of the Sermon? The assertion of a 
great fundamental truth—one much lost sight of indeed in a lax and 
profane age—but one,—not only lennaoied and taught in the English 
Church, but set forth prominently in every Formulary and Office relating 
to the subject. And it is also to be particularly observed, that this has 
been done, not as setting forth a dogma of the Church, in a way cal- 
culated to provoke a spirit of controversy, with no practical bearing, 
but purely as a practical question, pointing out its blessedness and 
value in its practical relation, as a source of comfort to the penitent, in 
the forgiveness of sins and the increase of spiritual life. 

‘¢ To the astonishment of all, these Six Doctors have pronounced this 
doctrine unorthodox; and if they have not actually condemned, have 
at least circumscribed within the limits of sectarian interpretation, the 
English Church, her Homilies, Liturgy, Catechism, Offices, Men, 
too, of names the most illustrious in the annals of our Church, men 
who suffered persecution, some even unto death, for maintaining this 
very truth—to whom we have ever been taught to look up as our 
standard Divines—whose works form our standard English Divinity, 
and are recommended by our Bishops to candidates for Holy Orders 
—Archbishops Wake, Sharp, Laud, Bramhall; Bishops Ridley, 
Bilson, Overall, Morton, Andrewes, Cosin, Sparrow, Fel, Jeremy 
Taylor, Ken, Hackett, Beveridge, Bull, Wilson ; Deans Jackson and 
Comber ; together with Sutton, Mede, Herbert, Hammond, Thorn- 
dike, Leslie, Wheatley, Grabe, and many others,—all these have been 
condemned, and virtually branded with the charge of heresy by the 
Vice-Chancellor and his coadjutors,”—Rev. H. A. Woodgate. 

So much for maintenance of the Truth. 

II. 1. In March, 1841, Mr. Newman discontinued the “ Tracts for 
the Times,” at the suggestion of the bishop to whom he was subject, 
with the view of giving none occasion of offence. 

2. In September, 1843, Mr. Newman resigned the living of 
St. Mary the Virgin, in Oxford, because his preaching created oppo- 
sition and cavil among a certain party in that place. 

3. In the following month the editorship of the British Critic 
was relinquished, at Mr. Newman’s particular request, by his brother- 
in-law, out of respect to the prejudices of a large number of persons in 
the Church. 

So much for love of Peace. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


INCORPORATED SOCIFTY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, 
AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


A MEETING of this Society was held 
at their chambers, in St. Martin’s-place, 
Trafalgar-square, on Monday, Nov. 20, 
for the general business of the insti- 
tution, 

The Lord Bishop of London was in 
the chair. There were also present the 
Ven. Archdeacon Lonsdale, Sir R. H. 
Inglis, Bart., the Revs. Drs. Shepherd, 
H. H. Norris, and B. Harrison ; Messrs. 
W. Cotton, N. Connop, W. Davis, H. J. 
Barchand, B. Harrison, S. B. Brooke, 
A. Powell, J. Cocks, &c. 

The Secretary read the reports of the 
sub-committees, after which the meeting, 
having examined the cases referred to 
their consideration, voted grants of 
money towards building additional 
churches or chapels at the following 
places: viz. Alltygryg, in the parish of 
Llanguick, Glamorganshire ; at Kensal- 
green, in the parish of Chelsea, Middle- 
sex; at Wood-green, in the parish of 
Tottenham, Middlesex; in the district 
parish of St. George, Leeds; at Robert 
‘Town, in the township of Liversedge, near 
Leeds ; at Cowhill, in the parish of Old- 
ham, Lancashire; at Plymouth; and at 
Trawden, in the parochial chapelry of 
Colne, Lancashire. Also towards en- 
larging, by rebuilding, the church at 
Bovington, Herts; enlarging the church 
at Owston, Lincolnshire; reseating, or 
otherwise increasing the accommodation 
in the churches at Batcombe, Somerset; 
Burton, Westmoreland ; Stoke Golding, 
Leicestershire ; Tavistock, Devon; and 
Wanborough, Wilts. 

The population of the above fifteen 
parishes is 213,614 persons, and the ac- 
commodation provided for them, in 37 
churches and chapels, is 29,411 seats, 
being less than one-seventh of the whole 
number, whilst the free sittings are only 
9,672, or one free seat for 22 persons, 
To this insufficient provision of church 
room, 5,753 seats will be added when 
the works above referred to (which in- 
clude the erection of eight additional 
churches) have been completed, and 
3,788 of those seats will be free and 
unappropriated for ever. Among the 


parishes now assisted are—one which 
contains 60,000 inhabitants, with church 
accommodation for less than one-tenth ; 
another with upwards of 40,000, and 
church room for less than one-eleventh ; 
another with 30,000, and accommodation 
for one-sixth ; another with 23,000, and 
church room for less than one-fifth ; 
another with 20,000 inhabitants, of 
whom only one-seventh can be accom- 
modated ; of 12,000 persons resident in 
another, there is not church room for 
one-eighth; whilst another, with a popu- 
lation of 6,000, can only afford sittings 
for 1,000 of them. In one of these pa- 
rishes, seven miles in length and six in 
breadth, with a population of above 
8,0.0—with church sittings for only 
one-tenth of that number—a church is 
about to be built in a district containing 
1,500 inhabitants, five miles distant from 
the nearest place of worship connected 
with the Church Establishment. 

The Society then examined the cer- 
tificates of completion of the works in 
ten parishes. These were approved, and 
the board issued orders to the treasurer 
for the payment of the grant voted in 
each case; the population in these pa- 
rishes is 36,727 persons, and to the 
former provision of church room therein 
(3,909 sittings, including 1,507 free) 
have now been added 2,300 seats, and of 
these 1,861 are free and unappropri- 
ated. 

In addition to the cases now enume- 
rated, the Society has received notices 
since their last meeting that applications 
for aid are about to be made towards 
building churches; one at the Swindon 
station of the Great Western Railway ; 
another at Norland, in the parish of 
Kensington; one at Coventry; another 
at St. Lawrence, near Ramsgate; ano- 
ther at Thorp Acre, near Loughborough ; 
one at Seasalter, near Whitstable; ano- 
ther at Lynn, in Norfolk; and one at 
Nenthead, in the parish of Alston, Cum- 
berland; also assistance to enlarge or 
otherwise increase the church accommo- 
dation in fourteen existing places of 
worship. 


COLONIAL BISHOPRICS.—BISHOPRIC OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Tue Committee appointed to promote 
the endowment of a Bishopric in the 
Province of New Brunswick, earnestly 
request attention to the following ex- 





tracts from the Second Report of the 
Archbishops and Bishops, under whose 
authority they are acting :— 

“The important Colony of New 
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Brunswick, equal in extent to one half 
of England, and rapidly increasing in 
population, has been too long without a 
resident Chief Pastor. The time, how- 
ever, seems at length to have arrived for 
the supply of a deficiency so generally 
felt and acknowledged ; and as a proof 
of the interest excited in New Bruns- 
wick, by the proposal of forming that 
province into a separate bishopric, it 
may be stated that the Governor, Sir 
William Colebrooke, has officially ex- 
pressed his opinion in favour of such a 
measure, while the Chief Justice, the 
Solicitor-General, and other leading per- 
sons in the colony, are exerting them- 
selves to raise a fund towards the 
endowment. 

‘The Special Committee, to whom 
was entrusted the duty of soliciting sub- 
scriptions on the same behalf in this 
country, have estimated the necessary 
income at 1,200/.; but though we are far 
from regarding such a provision as too 
great, we shall be prepared to recom- 
mend to her Majesty’s Government the 
appointment of a Bishop, as soon as a 
clear revenue of 1,000/. a-year has been 
permanently secured. 

‘** A capital sum, therefore, of 30,0002. 
will be required. The contributions, 
which had only commenced in New 
Brunswick, amounted, at the date of our 
last despatches, to 2,150/., but a much 
larger sum was expected; and the Bishop 
of Nova Scotia had addressed a pastoral 
letter ‘to the Clergy and Lay Members 
of the Church,’ recommending a collec- 
tion in aid of the endowment fund, in 
every parish and mission of his diocese. 

“‘ Having taken these matters into our 
serious consideration, and looking to the 
great urgency and importance of the 
case, we have determined to appropriate 
a large portion of the fund remaining at 
our disposal, namely, the sum of 20,000/. 
towards the endowment of a Bishopric 
in New Brunswick. Assuming that 
5,000/. will be collected within the Pro- 
vince, it will only remain for the Church 
at home to raise an equal sum, in order 
to complete this most desirable work. 
And we cannot refrain from expressing 
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an ardent hope that the public at large, 
and especially those connected by trade 
or property with New Brunswick, will 
make a new effort to provide the required 
amount.” 

After noticing the wants of other 
Colonies, the Report of the Archbishops 
and Bishops proceeds as follows :— 

“We propose, first of all, to recom- 
mend to her Majesty’s Government, as 
soon as the adequate endowment has 
been secured, the erection of a separa‘e 
Bishopric for the Province of New 
Brunswick.” 

The foregoing extracts abundantly 
testify the great importance which the 
heads of the Church attach to the erec- 
tion of a Bishopric in New Brunswick. 

Nothing is now wanting for the accom- 
plishment of this excellent design, but 
the comparatively small sum requisite to 
complete the moderate endowment which 
the Bishops consider necessary. 

The object proposed, and now almost 
within reach, is the planting of another 
branch of the Church of England among 
a population of British origin, which is 
every year increasing by the influx of 
emigrants from the mother-country. 

That the Colonists themselves anxi- 
ously desire to have a chief Pastor of 
the Church resident among them, is evi- 
dent from the contributions which they 
have supplied from their own very limited 
means for the due support of the Bishop- 
ric. It would be sad to think that these 
should prove unavailing for want of a 
brotherly co-operation at home. 

The Committee, therefore, confidently 
appeal to all who feel an interest in the 
welfare of the Colonies, and especially 
to every true-hearted member of tiie 
Church, for such liberal assistance as may 
at once remove the only existing obstacle 
to the appointment of a Bishop of New 
Brunswick. (Signed by Commnittee,) 

V. Knox Cuitp, Jon. £:c. 

79, Pall Mall, Nov. 28, 1843. 


Besides the 20,000/. appropriated to 
this endowment by the Colonial Bishoprics 
Fund, about 3000/7. have been contri- 
buted in the colony, and 16002. at home. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a communication from the Author of “ The Rector in Search of a Curate,” re- 
viewed in our last number. This gentleman-and he is one, and we have taken some pains to 
ascertain his credibility and complete highmindedness, inquiries in which he himself volunteered 
every facility—assures us that he has never read Bernard Leslie—that he never heard of Mr. Ber- 
nard Smith, the late Rector of Leadenham, and was not aware of the existence of such a parish— 
and that he did not intend the slightest allusion to the Bishop of London in his fictitious editor of 
Eschylus. He admits that, with our knowledge, we had the most ample justification for our 
charge of personality—he allows, also, that such an “extraordinary coincidence” never occurred in 
the annals of literature before—he is perfectly aware that he can expect but few to give credit to 
his disclaimer—and yet he feels bound, in justice to himself, to make it: and we feel bound, in 
justice to the Author of ‘‘The Rector in Search of a Curate,” to make our readers acquainted with 
— We perceive that he does not deny that Dr. M‘Caul was intended in his Dr. 

‘Cloud. 
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AFFGHANISTAN. [Parliamentary Papers, §c.] 
1—il. Authors on Affghanistan, 1. Captain 
Havelock and Dr. Atkinson, 2. Major Ou- 
tram, 3. Dr. Kennedy and Bombay Times, 4. 
Lady Sale and Lieut. Eyre, 5. Shah Soojah, 
6,7. Scinde, 8 Beloochistan, 9. Expedi- 
tion of 1838, 9—11. Taking of Ghuznee, 12, 
Dost Mahommed driven from Cabool, 13—15. 
Return of Bombay army and capture of Khe- 
lat, 16. Lieut. Loveday, 17. State of Cabool, 
19—21. Opposition to the Shah, and out- 
break, 21—24. The English force driven in, 
25. General Elphinstone, 26. Sir W. Mac- 
naghten shot, 27. Council of war, 28. The 
retreat, 28—30. The English army anni- 
hilated, 31. State of Cabool, 32. Campaign 
of 1842, 33. Mahomed Akbar, 34. Istaliff, 
35. Character of the Affghans, 36—41. 

Alban’s Abbey, St. [4 Summer Day's Pil- 
grimage to.} 213—238. London deficient in 
catholic churches, 213. Romanesque, 214. 
Development of Christian architecture, 215. 
Wren, 216. Effect of architecture on doc- 
trinal soundness, 217. Pilgrimage to St. 
Alban’s, 218. The abbey, 219. Plundered 
under Henry VIII. 221. Its present dese- 
cration, 222—226. The monastic life, 227— 
232. The sacrilege of the Reformation, 233. 
Sir Thomas Pope, 235. God’s judgments 
upon the plunderers of Church property, 236 ; 
instanced in the awful fate of those who 
possess the abbey lands of St. Alban’s, 237, 
238. 


Allan, Mr. His Sermon condemned at synod 
of Aberdeen, 326. 

Arundines Cami. [Cambridge Latin Poems, by 
Mr. H. Drury.| 308—324. Translations, 308. 
Metres, 309. Accents, $10. Nursery rhymes, 
311—313. Songs, 314, Iambics, 315. Ele- 
giacs, 316, 317. Hexameters, sapphics, 318. 
Horatian metres, 319. Merivale’s exactness 
in translating from Tennyson, 319—321. 
Classical centos, 322,323. Rhymed sacred 
hymns, 324. 

Ayton Priory. By J. M. Neale. 228, 232, 234. 

American Church. [Prayer-Book and Canons 
of the American Church. American Church 
Newspapers, §c.] 677—692. Difficulty of 
forming or pronouncing a judgment upon a 
Church, 677. Defects of American Church 
attributable to England, 678. American 
Church better than its theory—England worse 
than its principles, 679. Corruptions of the 
American Prayer-Book, 680; its defects in 
taste, 680, 681; in attempts to avoid supposed 
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indelicacy, 682; its losses in positive doctrine, 
682—685 ; its defects in permitting discre- 
tionary power to its ministers, 685—687 ; and 
in recognising departures from Catholic prac- 
tice which are unauthorized in England, 687, 
688. Its hymnology, 688, 689. Its external 
development, 690. We cannot afford to tri- 
umph in our excellencies, 691. Life in Ame- 
rican Church to resist these evil tendencies, 
692. 


Cc. 


Carlyle, Thomas. (See Hero-Worship.) 121— 
143. 


Catholicism of the Church of England. [Wor- 
gan’s Speculum Ecclesia Anglicane.| 353— 
372. Twofold question as to the Catholicity 
of a Church—complaints made against the 
Church of England as regards the second 
head—her actual temper and conduct, 354. 
Much excuse for imperfection in the age of 
the Reformation, 356; and for the same 
during the seventeenth century, 357. The 
eighteenth century, how to be regarded, 357 
—362. Diseased state of the English Church 
during that period not confined to her, but 
general over Christendom, 361, 362. New 
and more Catholic course obviously marked 
out for the English Church in the present 
age, 862. Signs of her readiness to walk in 
it— multiplication of episcopal sees—more 
enlarged and Catholic relations with the Scot- 
tish and American Churches — intercourse 
with the East, 362, 363. The Anglican the 
most Catholic position whilst Christendom 
remains divided as at present, arguments for 
this, 364—368. Weakness of our own Church 
in some things as compared with those under 
Rome, 368—371. Testimony of Archdeacon 
Manning to the increasing spiritual life and 
power in the Church of England, 371—372. 

Church, State of the. [Mr. Palmer's Narrative. 
Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review.) 538 
—568. Materials for future Church histo- 
rians, 538. The Oxford movement, 539; 
described by Mr. Perceval and Mr. Palmer, 
540; who are not best judges of it, 541, 542; 
nor best exponents of its principles, 543. 
State of the Church, according to Foreign and 
Colonial Review, 543—545. Principles of 
Oxford movement, 546; to be construed with 
great latitude, 547: Mr. Keble and Mr. New- 
man from the first saw further than their 
associates, 547—550. The Oxford movement 
overrated, 550—552. Church development, 
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553; our great deficiencies, 554; our past 

history, 554; our losses, 556; our reeds, 556 

Tendencies to Romanism, 559. Bri- 
tish Critic, 560, 561. Causes of this tendency, 
560, 561. Our rights must be restored, 562 ; to 
keep our own members dutiful, 56°. Converts 
to Romanism, 5¢4—566. Mr. Newman, 567. 
Mr. Palmer's remarks on periodical and ano- 
nymous literature, 568. 

Colonial Emigration; New South Wales. [Aw- 
stralia, by Rev. W. Pridden. Colonization 
Circular, &c.| Necessity of Emigration, 587. 
Colonial rather than Foreign, 587. Labour 
Market in the United States overstocked, 
588. Australia, first Colony, 589,590. First 
Distresses, 591,592. Intercourse with the Na- 

tives; Benillong, 593,594. Dreadful Drunk- 

enness, 594. Settling of Van Diemen’s Land, 

595. Governor Macquarrie, 596. Neglect of 

Native Civilization, 597. Church and School 

Corporation, 597—599. Origin of present dif- 

ficulties, 600, 601. Bounty System, its frauds, 

602, 603. Demand for labour—Canada, 604, 

New South Wales, 605. Wages and prices of 

food and clothes, 606. Port Phillip, 607. 

Moreton Bay, 607. Clarence River, 608. 

Corner Inlet and Portland Bay, 609. South 

Australia, 611, 612. Failure of Port Essing- 

ton, 613, 614. 


—559. 


D. 


Didactic Fiction of the Middle Ages. [Selection 
of Latin Stories from MSS. of the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Centuries. Gesta Romano- 
rum.] 465—490. Origin of Didactic Fiction; 
four sources—Scandinavia, Spanish Arabs, 
Bretons, the Classics, 465—467. The return 
of the Primitive Christians, a source, 468. 
Character of the Middle Age Fictions, and 
their Morals, 469-472. The Tale of King 
Pompey’s Daughter, 473,474. The Emperor 
Leo and the Three Figures, 475—477. Tale 
Illustrative of Article XXVI., 477,478. Sir 


John de Mandeville; Thalaba and the Sug- 


gestions of Satan, 478. The Fable of the 
Hermit, Parnell, 479—481. The Story of 
‘The Ungrateful Man,” 482—485. The 
Three Black Crows, 485,486. Pericles Prince 
of Tyre, 487. The Lay of the Little Bird, 488. 
The Middle Age interpretation of the Wonders 
of Pliny and Mandeville, 489, 490. 

Drummond Schism. [Craig's Lelter on the 
Scotch Communion Office] 94—107. Mr. 
Craig’s objections to the Scotch Liturgy, 94, 
95. Canons of 1838 forbid extemporaneous 
prayer, and enjoin the Scotch Liturgy, 95. 
Liturgy of Charles I., 96; remodelled in 1760, 
96. Mr.Craig, Mr. Bagot, Mr. Drummond, 
97. Jurisdiction of Bishop of Edinburgh, 98. 
Mr. Drummond not an Anglican Presbyter, 99. 
Aggressive conduct of Mr. Drummond, 100. 
Protest of the Clergy, 101. Why did not the 
Bishop of Edinburgh excommunicate Mr. 
Drummond? 102. The Church Missionary 
Society, 103. Relations of the English and 
Scotch Churches, 104. Probable conduct of 
the English Bishops, 105. How would the 
English courts of law treat Mr. Drummond? 
106. Operation of Canon Law, 107. Sir Wm. 
Dunbar of Aberdeen follows Mr. Drummond’s 
Example, (see Dunbar Schism,) 107. 

Dunbar Schism. [Various Pamphlets.] 203— 
208; 325—327. Imitated from the Drum- 
mond Schism, 203. Sir W. Dunbar—the 
jurors and non-jurors in the Scottish Church, 
203. St. Paul’s chapel, Aberdeen, 204. Bishop 
Skinner’s alleged interference with private 
deed, 205. Sir W. Dunbar in schism, 207; 
note from, 208. Sir W. Dunbar excommu- 
nicated, 325. Synod of Aberdeen, 326; reflec- 
tions on, 326, 327. 


Gladstone. 


E. 


East, a Visit to the, by the Rev. Henry Formby, 
143—162. Modern Travellers, and their ob- 
jects, 144. The Germans and their ordina- 
tions, 146. Mahometanism, 147, 148. Patmos, 
149. Egypt and Mehemet Ali, 150—152. 
Buonaparte in Egypt, 153, 154. Missionary 
Schools in Cairo, 155, 156. The Valley of 
Rephidim, 157. Petra and its Tombs, 158— 
162. 

Electricity, Elements of Voltaic. * 
Metallurgy, by Smee. Glyphography, by Pal 
mer. LElectrotint, by Sampson.) 58—68. 
Practical application of Electricity, 58. The- 
oretical and practical studies often incom- 
patible, 59. Identity of various kinds of 
electricity, 60. Electricity of tension; in 
motion, 60. Practical application of Elec- 
tricity; Voltaic Electricity, 61. The Voltaic 
Pile, 62; practical application of, 63. Electro- 
Metallurgy, 64. Electro-gilding; Electro- 
type, 65, 66. Glyphography, 67. 

Elizabeth the Princess. [Lives of the Queens of 
England, by Agnes Strickland, Vol. VI.) 
Queen Elizabeth, 372—392. Miss Strick- 
land’s prejudices against Elizabeth, 372, 373. 
Distress of the Young Princess, 373. Kathe- 
rine Parr, Seymour, and Elizabeth, 375—378. 
Death of Edward VI., and Mary’s Accession, 
379. Elizabeth sent to the Tower, 381, 382. 
Renaud’s exertions to compass her death, 
383, 384. Elizabeth sent to Woodstock, 384. 
Did Philip intercede with Mary for the life 
of her sister? 388, 389. Offer of Henry II. of 
France to Elizabeth, 389, 390; her profession 
of Romanism—the Zurich Letters, 390—391. 
Death of Mary, Throckmorton’s mission, 
391—392., 

Ethnography, (see Revelation and Science, ) 162 
—183. 


[Electro- 


G 


[Foreign and Colonial Review } 
See Church, State of the. 


H. 


Hero Worship. [Lectures on Heroes, Hero- 
Worship, and the Heroic in History, by Thomas 
Carlyle.|_ 121—143. Influence of Carlyle, 
121. Hero-worship not a new subject, 122; 
natural to man, 123, 124. Carlyle not a pre- 
cise logician, 125. Strange selection of heroes, 
126; Mahomet, 127, 128; Rousseau, 129; 
Burns, 130; Luther, 131—134; Cromwell and 
Napoleon, 135. Carlyle’s esoteric conception 
of a Hero, 136. Carlyle unehristian, 138— 
140. Johnson, 140. Carlyle’s syncretism, 141. 
Christianity not progressive, 142. 


Induction, Philosophy of. [MMil/’s System of 
Logic.) 614—641. Subject of Induction 
hitherto neglected, 614—615. Difference be- 
tween real Induction and the forms called by 
that name in the common books of Logic, 615. 
Mr. Whewell’s “Colligation of Facts” not 
Induction, 616. Induction, how defined by 
Mr. Mill, 617. Physical causes, 619, 620. 
The four methods of experimental inquiry, 
620—626. Difficulties in the investigation of 
Nature from plurality of causes and inter- 
mixture of effects, 626. Method of Deduc- 
tion consists of three operations, 627. Ratio- 
cination, Verification, 627, 628. Explanation, 
629. Hypothesis, its nature and use, 631. 
Craniology, a legitimate hypothesis, but itl 














verified in Phrenology, 633. Approximate 
Generalizations, 635. Logic of the Moral 
Sciences—defects of Mr. Mill’s principles as 
regards them—extract from Taylor’s Via In- 
telligenlia, 638—641. 


K. 


Keats, Genius of. [The Poetical Works of John 


Keats.) 251—263. Persons by whom Keats 
was attacked, 252. Sensuous character of 
his poetry, 253, 254. Endymion, Eve of 
St. Agnes, Ode to a Grecian Urn, Sonnets, 
254—262. 


L. 


Logic. [System of Logic, §c. by J. Mill.] 392 


—413. Definitions of Logic, 392, 393. Names; 
Mr. Mill’s use of the terms Concrete and Ab- 
stract, 395, 396. Connotative and non-conno- 
tative names, 396, 397. Classification of 
nameable things, 398, 399. The Copula ; 
double meaning of the verb to be, 399. Im- 
mediate object of belief in a Proposition ; 
theory of Hobbes, 401. Five classes of Propo- 
sitions, 401. Scholastic doctrine of Essences, 
Locke’s Abstract Ideas, 402. Reasoning not 
to be confined to Ratiocination, 403, 404. 
The Dictum de omni et nullo, 404. The Syl- 
logism, 405. Process by which a science 
becomes deductive, 407, 408. Is Geometry 
built upon hypotheses? Mr. Mill agrees with 
Dugald Stewart that it is; opposite opinion 
of Mr. Whewell. Are Axioms experimental 
truths? Arguments of Mr. Mill that they 
are; and of Mr. Whewell, that they are not, 
410—412. Importance of Induction, as bear- 
ing not merely on the natural sciences, but 
upon subjects of the highest order, 413. 


M. 


Manzoni. [Works of Alessandro Manzoni.] 


183—197. High talents consecrated to divine 
purposes, 184. Manzoni—his Tragedies, 185; 
his fine character, and temper of faith, 185. 
Colonna Infame, 186. I) Carmagnola, ex- 
tracts from, translated, 187, 191. Morale 
Cattolica; the Church, 191. Discipline, 194. 
Charity, sobriety, and penitence, 196. On 
Locke, 197. 


N. 


National Holidays. [Lord J. Manners’s Plea 
for National Holidays. Letter to Lord J. 
Manners.| 413—421. Wretched: state of 
mind visible in our population for want of 
well regulated sports and pleasures, 413—416. 
Lord J. Manners avoids the Sabbath question, 
and wisely, it seems always to have been an 
open one, 417, 418. Ancient sports which 
have died away cannot be now recailed, 4)9, 
420. We can begin better things with the 
children of our national schools, 420, 421. 

Novels, Low Church. [The Rector in Search 
of a Curate.] 518—538. Messrs. Gresley and 
Paget imitated by this author, 518. Aregular 
novel, 519, 521. Improved tone of Evan- 
gelicai clergy, 522. Sound remarks in this 
book, 523, 524. Its defects, 525, 526. Its 
plan, 525,526. The Evangelist,527—530. The 
Millenarians, 530—532. The Anglo Catholic, 
532—535. Exaggeration aud party spirit, 
536. Danger of religious novels, &c. 537— 
538. 





INDEX. 


P. 


Palmer. [Narrative of Events, §c.] See 


Church, State of the. 


Phrenology. [Combe’s Moral Philosophy.] 661— 


676. Generally diffused faith in some fea- 
tures of Phrenology, yet no practical import- 
ance attached to it, 661, 662. Magnificent 
pretensions of its votaries; their claim to 
have founded a new Philosophy, 662—665. 
Futility of such claims—nothing more can be 
accepted at present than the coincidences 
which phrenologists have discovered, 665— 
667. Difficulties in the way of their theory, 
667—669. Were it granted, most things in 
philosophy would remain as they are, and the 
higher branches would be no less necessary 
than ever, 670, 671. And so of Theology, 671. 
Practical application of Phrenology to choice 
in marriage, and to education ; their futility, 
673—675. Possible uses to which the science 
may really be turned, 675, 676. 


R. 


Rector in Search of a Curate. See Novels, Low 


Church. 


Religious Development of Children. [Pious 


Harriet, Little Ann, Bevan’s Food for Babes, 
Line upon Line, The Missionary Catechism, 
§c.] 42—58. Error of presenting children 
with the Sacred History in a childish, undig- 
nified style, 43—49. Prevalent neglect of the 
Old Testament, and consequent evils, 49—51. 
Necessity of assigning to children a post in 
church, and making them concerned in her 
services; preaching should be addressed to 
them, 52—54. Catechising requires to be 
carried out far better than it has hitherto 
been, 55—57. Children should be speciaily 
employed in sacred music, 57. 


Revelation and Science, Connexion between. 


[Wiseman’s Lectures at Rome.] 162 — 183. 
Province of Faith, 163. Use of secular leara- 
ing vindicated from the Fathers, 164—167. 
Ethnography, 167. History of, 167— 170. 
Furthered by Leibnitz, 170. Affinity of lan- 
guages, 171. Lexical and grammatical modes, 
173. Languages of the Old, and New Worlds, 
173—178. Conclusion from this discussion, 
179. Was language an original gift? 180. 
Adaptation of peculiar qualities of languages 
to successive dispensations of Faith, 182, 183. 

Romanism, Continental. [Pastoral Letter of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons.) 507—517. 
Virtues of the religious orders, 507. Honour 
paid to poverty, 508. Frequent prayers, 509. 
Worship of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 509. 
Archbishop of Lyons’ Pastoral, 510—512. 
Silence of Scripture, 513. Public nature 
of the authority given to the worship of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, 514, 515. Mariolatry 

in devotion and art, 516. Mariolatry of the 
monastic bodies, 517. 

Roofs, Wooden. [Whewell’s Mechanics of En- 
gineering. Encyclopedia Britannica on Car- 
pentry.] 491—506. Difficulties of appropriate 
roofs in pointed architecture, 491. Tie-beams, 
492. Thrust on the side-walls, 493. Low- 
pitched roofs, 494—496. Pointed art, 497. 
Principles of construction not studied, 498. 
Trussed roofs, 498. Modern roofs, 498-—501, 
Application of the constructive principles of 
modern roofs to pointed buildings, 502, 504. 
Roofs of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden; the 
Theatre, at Oxford; the Chapel of Greenwich 
Hospital; Birmingham Theatre, 504—506. 


Ss. 


Scottish Communion Office. [Skinner's Com- 
munion Office Illustrated.] 642—661. Past 
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neglects, 642. Ignorance of the existence of 
the Scottish Church, 643. Sympathy between 
the English and Scottish Churches, 644. 
Desolation of the Scottish Church, 645. The 
Scottish Church a witness of Catholic prin- 
ciple, 647. Reformation in Scotland, 648. 
Restoration of the Apostolical Succession, 
and consequent friendly relations between the 
English and Scottish Churches, illustrated 
in the case of Lord Huntley, 648—652. In- 
troduction of the Scottish Liturgy in the reign 
of Charles, 653,654. Objections made to it 
which bear upon the English also, 657—660. 
Southey, Genius and Character of. [Southey’s 
Poetical Works, collected by Himself.|,68—94. 
Southey’s copiousness and variety have not 
merely stood in the way of the intrinsic merit 
of his works, but have weakened the impres- 
sion which some of them would otherwise 
have made, 69, 70. His powers of inventing 
atale, 70. Thalaba, 70—73. Curse of Ke- 
hama, 73—79. Roderick, his greatest work, 
79—91. Copiousness of his prose works; 
purity of his style, 91, 92. His religious cha- 
racter; his asperity in some things how to be 
explained, 92, 93. The Doctor, 93, 94. 


=. 


Tasso, Torquato, Life of, 432—444. Tasso at 
Ferrara, 452. Resumes his Epic; disputes 
on the science of love, 433. Bernardo Tasso 
dies, 434. Tasso introduced to Charles IX. 
of France, 435. Enters the service of Duke 
Alphonso, 436. ‘The Aminta, 437. Princess 
Lucretia of Urbino, 438. Completes the Jeru- 
salem, 439. Repairs to Rome, 440. His 
troubles at Ferrara, 441. His love for Coun- 
tess Leonora of Scandiano, 441. Fights a 
duel, 442. His melancholy and hypochondria, 
443. Is summoned before the Inquisition : 
quits Ferrara, 444 

Theology, Present State of, in the English 
Church. [Sermons by Slade, Girdlestone, 
Woodhouse, §c.] 241—251. Difference be- 
tween the teaching of Church and Schisma- 
tics, 241. In fact, they are often similar; 
illustrated, 242, 243; or identical, 244. Bap- 
tismal regeneration denied, 244. Apparent 
contradictions in Scripture, 245. Need of 
positive dogmatic theology, 246. Professional 
education needful for candidates for orders, 
247. Popular theology inconsistent and igno- 
rant, 249. Popular faith directed in cate- 
chising and visitation of sick, 250; ai.d in 
preaching, 251. 

Tombstones, Tract on, (or Suggestions on Sepul- 
chral Monuments, by a Member of the Lich- 
field Architectural Society. Mr. Paget— 
Churches of Yorkshire.) 421—431. Abbot’s 
tomb at Sulby, 421, contrasted with Lord 
Fairfax’s tomb at Bolton Percy, 422. Egotism 
of modern sepulchral inscriptions, 423. 
Thorndike’s epitaph, 423. Recent epitaphs 
presumptuous, 424; unscripturaland worldly, 
425; unchristian, profane, and indecent, 
426; mere records of family honours, 427 ; 


INDEX. 


ludicrous, 428. Paget’s Tract: Churches of 
Yorkshire, 429. Form of mural tablets; 
should not be imitations of scraps of ancient 
work, 430. The old feeling lost, 431. 


U. 


Universities, The English. 
lation of Huber’s Work on.] 263—299. 
External aspect of Oxford, 263, 264. Uni- 
versities, the scientific organs of the Church, 
265. Rise of Universities; Trivium and 
Quadrivium, 265. Mental activity of twelfth 
century, 266. Relation of the Church to the 
Universities, 267. Origin of the University of 
Paris, 268. ‘‘ Nations,” 269. The teachers, 
270. Academic dignities; faculties, 270. 
Theology inseparable from the arts, 271. In- 
ternal regulations, 272. Antiquity of Oxford, 
272.  Asser’s life of Alfred, 273. Anglo- 
Saxon regal foundations, 275. Rector and 
Chancellor, 276. Visitatorial authority of 
Bishops, 277; interfered with by Chanceliors, 
278. Early constitution of English univer- 
sities, 279. Systematic tumults with Oppi- 
dans, 280. ‘‘ Nations” in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, 281. Sympathy between the Univer- 
sities and the English people, 282. Oxford 
riots, 283. Theseriots symbolical, 284. The 
Chancellor’s functions, as deputy of Bishop, 
no longer tenable, 285. Conflict between the 
academic and municipal bodies, 286, 287. 
Chaucer’s description of a scholar, 288. Con- 
solidation of the collegiate system, and rise of 
colleges as independent foundations distinct 
from halls, 289. The University merged in 
the colleges ; Cambridge statutes reformed in 
1570, 290. External relations of the Univer- 
sities, 291; to the Church chiefly practical, 
292; to the crown and parliament, 293. 
Character of Huber’s work, 294. The Editor's 
petulance, 294. Huber’s view of the Ger- 
man Universities, 295. Estimate of English 
philosophy, 296. State interference, 297. 
The Church our Lord’s presence, 298. The 
Universities the scientific organs of the 
Church, 299. 


[Newman's Trans- 


w. 


Wilberforce, William. [Life of Wilberforce, by 
his Sons, abridged.] 300—307. End of Bio- 
graphy, 301. Concealment, an evil, 301. 
Clarkson on Slave Trade, 302. Use of his 
diary in its graphic minuteness, 302. Wil- 
berforce’s intimacy with leading politicians, 
303. He resists fashionable seductions, 304. 
His regular habits, 305. His view of the 
Lord’s day; his general character, 306. The 
life advantageously abridged, 308. 


¥. 


Yorkshire, Churches of, 421—429. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. 
Allan’s Lectures on Theological Parties, 324. 
American Notes, Change for, 197. 
Ancient Church Plate, 111. 
B. 
Bellairs’ Tales of the Town, 329. 


Cc. 
Chuzzlewit, Martin, 445. 
Change for American Notes, 197. 
D. 
Dayman’s Translation of Dante’s Inferno, 335. 
Dunbar Schism, 197. 
Durandus, translated, 332. 
E. 
English Churchman Newspaper, 324. 


F. 
Fisk’s Pastor’s Memorial of Egypt, &c. 695. 


G. 


Goode’s Edition of Jackson and Sanderson, 446. 
Gell’s Visitation Sermon, 109. 
Garton’s Poems of Gtrlhood, 574. 


Hw. 
Hunter’s Apostolical Succession, 570. 


J. 


Jarves’s History of Sandwich Islands, 329. 
Jackson on the Church, 446. 


M. 


Millennium Eve, 327. 

Memorial, a, Doctrine of the Cross, &c. 208. 
Madras, Letters from, 571. 

Manual of Prayers for Young Persons, 694. 


N. 
Neale’s Hymns for the Young, 448. 
Translation of Durandus, &c. 332. 
Agnes de Tracy, 108. 
Novum Testamentum Grecum, by Rev. E. W. 
Grinfield, 692. 
ig 


Pusey’s Sermon on the Eucharist, 331. 
Paget’s Pageant, 209. 
Plate, Ancient Church, 111. 


R. 
Roberts’s, Mrs. Martyn, Spiritual Creation, 110. 


Ss. 
Sanderson on the Church, 446. 
Sam Slick in England, 197. 
Scottish Communion Office, 569. 

Ww. 
Waverley Novels, 702. 


SHORTER NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Juty.—Paget on Tombstones—Cheyne on De- 
rangement —Auglo-Saxon Homilies—Mark- 
land on English Churches—Musgrave's School 
Hours, &c.—The Baroness—Skurray’s Psalms 
— Questions for Self-Examination, &c. — 
Burns’ Tract Covers—Home Discipline— 
Morres’ Address—Treatise on the Synagogue 
—Squire Allworthy—Remonstrance addressed 
to the Quarterly Review—Letter to the Six 
Doctors, &c.—Watson and Halton’s Cate- 
chetical Works—Bishop of Calcutta’s Charge 
—Dampier’s Sermon, 112, 113. 


Avcust.—Morris’s Prize Essay—Tales and Le- 
gends—Notes on the Surplice—Palin’s Dia- 
logue on the Offertory—The Monastic Ruins 
of Yorkshire — Flee Fornication — Select 
Tracts from Bishop Wilson—H. White's Word 
of Warning—Tracts on Puseyism—Bishop’s 
College and its Missions— Reasons for Depre- 
cating the Attempt of the Bishop of London, 
&e.—Ayton Priory—Hierurgia Anglicana— 
Anglo Catholic Library—Letter to the Rev. 
P. Gell—Charge of the Bishop of Madras— 
Lilian Arundel—Sermons by Churton, Chan- 
dler, Gresley, Coleridge, Sewell, &c., 211,212. 


SeptemBER.—How toconform to the Rubric— 
Short History of lreland—Mesmerism the Gift 
of God—Mr. Maurice’s Letter to Lord Ashley 
—Doctrine of Regeneration—First Elements 
of Sacred Prophecy—Law’s Address to the 
Clergy—Jones’s Reply to Sutcliffe—Charges 
by the Bishop of Ossory, the Archdeacon of 
Chichester, and the Archdeacon of Colchester 
—Sermons by Dr. Biber, Hon. and Rev. John 
Grey, Rev. Leicester Darwall, and Rev. J. M. 
Wilkins, 338—340. 


OctosEeR.—Order of Morning and Evening 
Prayer—How shall { understand the Bible? 
&c.—Act of Humiliation for prevailing Na- 
tional and Parochial Sins—Devotions for the 
Sick Room—The Two Kingdoms—The Eccle- 
siologist—Statutes of the Fourth Council of 
Lateran—The Patriarch and other Poems— 
The Student's Cabinet Library of Tracts— 
What is the Church of Christ ?—The Three 
Questions—New Tract Covers—Archdeacon 
R. Wilberforce’s recent Charge—Sermons by 
Dr. Hook, Mr. Gresley, the Bishop of Glas 
gow, Mr. Dodsworth, and Mr. Henn, 449. 
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NovemMBER.—Immanuel—King’s Inquiry into 
the Primitive Church—Moehler’s “ Symbo- 
lism” — Prayer for Spiritual Direction — 
Hierurgia Anglicana — Hierologus — Wood- 
gate’s ‘‘ Considerations,” &c.—History of our 
Blessed Lord, in Easy Verse—Sacred History: 
Old Testament—Alford’s Hulsean Lectures— 
The Law of the Rubric—Sermons by Kev. 
Messrs. Grey, Warner, Moody, Bowdler, and 
Willis, 5746—578. 


DeEcEMBER.—Boyton’s Rule of Faith—Chant- 
ing Simplified—Eastern Romance—Legends 


and Traditionary Stories — Hymns for the 
Sick—'St. Ambrose on Virginity — Illustra- 
tions of Baptismal Fonts—Conversations on 
Arithmetic — Hints on Ornamental Needle- 
Work—Melbourne Church—Brief Notes on 
the Church of Scotland—Diary of a March 
through Scinde and Affghanistan — History 
of Etruria—Old England—O’Connell’s Letter 
to Dr. Pusey, and Livingston’s Inquiry into 
the Doctrine of Imputation—Mr. Palmer, as 
a Controversialist— Theophilus Anglicanus 
—Church Development; or, How to repress 
Romanizing Tendencies, 704—707. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Quarterly Review, Questions and Observations 
on an Article in, 341. 

Summer Day’s Pilgrimage, 213. 

Testimonies and Facts regarding Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Newman, 707. 


Carlyle’s Writings, on the Tendency of, by Mr. 
Maurice, 451. 

Conventual Institutions, Revival of, 578. 

Intermediate State, the, 343. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


gence—Ireland—Scotland—Foreign, Pp. 111, 


Ordinations—Preferments— Deaths of Clergy— 
239, 351, 462, 582, 710. 


University News — Proceedings of Church 
Societies — Miscellaneous Diocesan Intelli- 
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